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i^UR  Corn  Law  system  is  evidently  destined  to  engage  public 
attention  for  some  time  to  come.  Recent  events  have 
rendered  this  matter  of  certainty,  and  given  the  utmost  fixed¬ 
ness  and  determination  to  the  views  and  purjioses  of  the  mass 
of  our  people.  It  is  no  longer  a  vague  and  intangible  notion 
which  is  floating  in  the  public  mind,  but  a  veritable  principle 
which  it  has  long  been  searching  after,  and  which,  having 
found,  it  rests  in,  with  all  the  assurance  of  truth,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  efi’ecting  its  ultimate  adoption.  For  several  years  past 
an  impression  has  extensively  prevailed  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  radically  unsound  in  our  commercial  system, — some  great 
and  all-pervading  error  which  weighed  down  our  energies,  and 
rendered  unproductive  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  people. 
W  hat  this  error  was,  and  how  it  might  be  corrected,  was  matter 
of  dispute.  Men  ecjually  honest  and  equally  intelligent  differed 
on  these  points,  and  proposed  and  argued  for  theories  which 
were  subversive  of  each  other.  Some  even  denied  the  existence 
of  any  such  general  error,  and  attributed  the  commercial  derange¬ 
ments  which  have  been  experienced  to  temporary  causes,  against 
which  no  skill  could  provide.  Amidst  these  conflicting  sjiecu- 
lations,  however,  the  yniblic  mind  has  been  steadily  advancing 
towards  the  truth.  It  has  occasionally  wavered,  has  sometimes 
mistrusted  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  which  were  being 
forced  upon  it,  and  has  been  ready  occasionally  to  relinquish 
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all  hope  of  obtaining  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  under 
which  it  was  suffering.  Still  it  has  moved  onward,  and  its  pro¬ 
gress,  w  hen  measurecl  by  years  rather  than  by  months,  has  been 
cheering  and  ho|)eful.  Numerous  circumstances  have  occurred 
to  facilitate  its  advance  in  the  right  direction.  The  symptoms 
of  disease  in  the  ‘  body  politic*  have  developed  themselves  more 
distinctly,  and  in  an  aggravated  form,  notwithstanding  the  par¬ 
tial  remedies  which  have  been  applied.  Our  commerce  has 
declined,  large  bodies  of  workmen  have  been  throw  n  out  of 
emj)loy,  and  political  discontent  consequent  on  social  disor¬ 
ganization  and  want  has  stalked  through  the  land.  This 
fearful  and  ominous  state  of  things  has  riveted  public  attention, 
and  given  rise  to  inquiries  more  searching  and  extensive  than 
had  previously  been  directed  to  the  subject.  The  result  has 
been  a  deep  and  thorough  conviction  that  the  alarming  distress 
which  j)revails  in  our  manufacturing  districts  is  self-created, 
and  therefore  criminal, — that  it  is  the  result  of  an  artificial  and 
most  impolitic  legislation,  w  hich  has  closed  against  our  industry 
many  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  raised  up  competitors 
where  a  more  enlightened  policy  would  have  insured  remunera¬ 
tive  customers.  The  predominance  of  class  interests  in  our 
legislature  has  caused  the  welfare  of  the  many  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  temporary  advantage  of  the  few,  and  we  have  conse- 
sequently  exhibited  at  this  moment  amongst  our  population, 
the  extremes  of  wealth  and  ])overty, —  exorbitant  rents  w  ith 
unremunerated  labor, — immense  competition  for  ever\^  farm 
which  is  to  be  let,  wdth  large  manufacturers  discharging  work¬ 
men  by  hundreds,  and  contemplating  the  conveyance  of  their 
machinery  and  capital  to  other  and  more  productive  countries. 
The  short-sighted  and  selfish  policy  of  our  landow  ners  has  been 
raising  up  formidable  opponents  to  our  manufacturers  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe,  until  at  length  the  competition  is  be¬ 
come  so  severe  and  alarming  as  to  press  iq)on  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  to  threaten  the  speedy  annihilation  of  our 
national  greatness  and  powder.  The  restricted  limit  within 
W’hich  the  proverbial  industry  of  our  people  is  permitted  to 
employ  itself  is  now  regarded — and  justly  so — as  the  radical 
source  of  most  of  the  financial  difficulties  which  w’e  are  ex¬ 
periencing.  The  folly  of  imposing  restraints  where  God  has 
lefi  us  free  is  now  vastly  augmented  by  the  large  proportion  of 
the  people  who  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  extension  of  our 
commercial  relations.  This  proportion  has  increased  at  an 
astonishing  ratio  during  the  last  century.  ‘  From  1700  to  1831, 
‘  the  population  of  Lancashire  increased  800  per  cent.;  ar- 
‘  wickshire  251  per  cent.;  Staffordshire  250;  and  Nottinghain- 
*  shire  246 ;  w  hilst  the  principal  agricultural  counties  during 
the  same  period  increased  only  84  per  cent.  There  is  a  con- 
‘  stant  stream  of  emigration  from  the  agricultural  into  the 
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*  nianiifactiirin^  districts.  From  18*21  to  1831,  the  immipjration 
‘  into  Lancashire  averaged  17,000  a  year.  On  the  one  hand 
‘  in  the  rural  districts  we  have  a  population  fully  equal  to  the 
^  existing  demands  for  its  labor,  and  requiring  outlets  for  the  iii- 
‘  crease  of  its  numbers;  and  on  tlie  other,  in  tlie  manufacturing 
‘  districts,  there  is  a  population  whose  consumption  confers  a 
^  much  higher  value  upon  agricultural  produce,  and  where,  by 
^  extending  the  field  of  employment,  room  is  made  both  for  the 
‘  expansion  of  the  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  population.' 
Such  being  the  altered  state  of  our  population,  a  corresponding 
change  is  obviously  required  in  our  commercial  policy.  Fiscal 
regulations  which  may  formerly  have  worn  the  appearance  of 
wisdom,  are  now  clearly  hostile  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  must  be  modified  if  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  to  be  kept  within  their  reach.  We  are  no  longer  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  and  it  is  the  height  of  folly  as  well  as  the 
grossest  cruelty  to  perpetuate,  in  onr  altered  circumstances,  the 
system  which  landowners  formerly  framed  for  their  own  exclu¬ 
sive  benefit.  This  common  sense  view  of  the  matter  is  now 
spreading  rapidly  through  the  country,  and  it  is  well  for  the 
people,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  ^^elbourne  administration 
compelled  them,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  put  into  the  substantive 
form  of  a  ministerial  budget,  some  approximation  to  the  only 
wise  and  righteous  view'  which  can  be  taken  of  the  matter.  A 
failing  revenue  is  an  imperious  but  instructive  monitor,  and  in 
the  present  instance  it  has  wrought  well  for  the  people.  Addi¬ 
tional  taxes  had  previously  been  tried  and  failed,  the  elasticity 
of  our  national  resources  was  gone,  and  nothing  was  left  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  exchequer  but  a  revision  of  our 
whole  commercial  policy. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Melbourne 
administration  brought  forward  their  celebrated  budget; 
and  none  of  our  readers  need  be  informed  of  what  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  monopolists  took  the  alarm,  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  growing  uiqiopularity  of  the  ministry,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  a  No-confidence  vote.  Then  followed  the 
dissolution,  and  an  appeal  to  the  country.  The  queen  nobly 
discharged  her  duty  to  an  impoverished  and  sutfering  people, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Confidence  was  not  to  be  recovered  by  a 
single  act.  The  Melbourne  administration  had  sealed  its  fate 
beyond  redenijition,  and  the  constituencies  refused  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  were  necessary  to  retain  it 
in  power.  They  had  been  refused  the  protection  for  which 
they  had  earnestly  and  repeatedly  prayed,  and  now  that  the 
hour  of  trial  came  they  shrunk  from  the  hazards  which  that 
trial  involved.  The  monopolists,  on  the  other  hand,  put  forth 
all  their  strength,  and  more  than  their  usual  craft,  and  thus 
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obtained  a  decisive,  though  as  we  verily  believe  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  triumph.  One  advantage  will  result  from  their  victory. 
The  old  enemies  of  English  freedom  will  aguin  stand  out 
to  public  view  as  the  advocates  of  class  interests,  and 
the  sworn  foes  to  popular  rights.  The  delusive  professions 
which  have  been  forced  upon  them  during  their  exclusion  from 
office  will  be  detected  and  exposed,  and  the  genuine  blood  of 
Toryism  will  be  see^i  yet  flowing  in  their  veins.  The  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  has  already  oozed 
out  notwithstanding  his  studied  seciesy,  and  will  soon  be  seen 
in  all  its  hollowness.  One  thing  is  certain — a  starving  people 
wall  gain  nothing  fmm  the  Tory  premier,  w  ho  looks  only  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  in  the  desperate  hope  that  something  will 
turn  up  to  enable  him  to  stave  off  the  period  of  concession  to 
popular  demands. 

In  the  meantime  it  rests  wath  the  people  to  say  how'  long,  and 
to  w  hat  extent.  Sir  Robert  shall  succeed.  They  have  the  power 
to  compel  his  submission,  and  w  e  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before 
they  use  it.  A  severe  struggle  is  impending,  for  which  it  be¬ 
comes  all  patriotic  and  Christian  men  to  prepare  themselves. 
The  ministers  of  religion  have  done  noblv  in  combining  their 
testimony  against  the  monstrous  injustice  of  taxing  the  bread 
of  the  poor,  in  order  to  raise  the  incomes  of  the  rich.  Upon 
this  ground  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  and  who  can  doubt  the 
issue.  .Our  corn  laws  constitute  the  most  palpable  and  revolt¬ 
ing  feature  of  that  aristocratic  system  of  legislation,  which 
presses  so  heavily  on  the  community.  Its  influence  is  most 
w  idely  felt,  the  evils  grow  ing  out  of  it  are  most  easily  traceable 
to  their  source,  and  public  attention  is  therefore  riveted  on  this  as 
the  first  and  most  monstrous  specimen  of  a  numerous  class. 
The  leaders  of  the  people  will  do  well  to  keep  their  attention 
fixed  in  this  direction.  It  will  give  a  definiteness  and  practical 
aim  to  their  eflorts,  which  must  greatly  contribute  to  their 
success.  It  will  serve  to  remind  every  man  in  the  empire  of  his 
personal  stake  in  the  discussion.  The  poorest  laborer — the 
most  destitute  mechanic — w  hen  he  looks  upon  his  half  famished 
wife  and  children,  will  thus  be  taught  to  execrate  a  system 
which  diminishes  his  supply  of  the  staff’  of  life,  and  renders 
useless  to  him  the  bountiful  gifts  of  an  overruling  providence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obviously  of  importance  that 
the  whole  history  and  bearings  of  the  corn  monopoly  question 
should  be  clearly  understood.  To  judge  from  many  statements 
of  the  bread-taxers,  we  might  conclude  that  the  present  system 
has  come  down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity, — that  its  details 
as  well  as  its  principle  were  commended  by  the  experience  of 
many  generations, — that  our  national  prosjierity  had,  in  a  w  ord, 
grown  out  of  it,  and  would  wdther  and  die  if  the  profane  hand 
of  modern  improvement  w’ere  permitted  to  modify  any  of  its 
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features.  From  noble  dukes  down  to  the  humblest  of  their 
tenantry,  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  present  system 
eulogized  as  the  perfection  of  wisdom — that,  without  which 
agriculture  could  not  exist  in  our  country,  nor  England  con¬ 
tinue  for  six  months  longer  to  retain  her  position  as  a  first  rate 
power  in  Europe.  Such  statements,  oracularly  delivered,  are 
sup|)osed  by  our  agriculturists,  to  settle  the  merits  of  this  great 
question,  and  much  wonder  is  expressed  at  the  infatuation  of  a 
government,  which  could  venture  to  propose  such  a  modification 
of  the  landlord’s  system  as  that  involved  in  a  fixed  duty  of  8s. 
A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  history  of  our  corn  laws  will 
sufhce  to  disclose  the  folly  and  ignorance  which  are  couched 
under  such  representations,  and  we  deem  it  our  duty  as  public 
journalists  to  |)ut  our  readers  into  possession  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  With  this  view  we  propose  in  the  present  paper 
to  supply  them  with  a  succinct  history  of  the  system  :  and 
we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  narrative  does  not  dissipate 
whatever  difficulties  and  mystification  an  interested  so|)histry 
has  thrown  around  it.  In  doing  this  we  shall  freely  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Platt  has  furnished  in  the 
valuable  tractate  before  us,  w  hich  we  cannot  too  strongly  re¬ 
commend  to  our  readers. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  our  history,  England  was  an  export¬ 
ing  corn  country.  The  quantity  produced  exceeding  the  demands 
of  the  home  market,  the  landlords,  who  constituted  then,  as 
they  have  done  ever  since,  the  main  strength  of  our  legislature, 
sought  for  themselves  a  market  on  the  continent.  In  1393, 
corn  might  be  ex|)orted  by  the  king’s  subjects  ‘  to  what  parts 
‘  that  pleased  them,’  except  to  the  king’s  enemies,  and  this  act 
was  confirmed  in  1425.  Eleven  years  after  this  latter  date,  the 
exportation  of  wheat  was  allowed  without  license  when  its 
price  at  the  place  of  shipment  was  (is.  8d.  per  quarter.  In  the 
preamble  of  this  statute,  15  Henry  VI.,  loud  complaints  are 
made  of  restrictions  on  importation  ;  ‘  for  cause  whereof,  far- 
^  mers  and  other  men,  which  use  manurement  of  their  land,  may 
‘  not  sell  their  corn  but  of  a  bare  price,  to  the  great  damage  of 
‘  all  the  realm ;’  and  the  remedy  provided  is  a  freer  j)ermission 
to  export  the  surplus — a  regulation  which  is  intended  for  the 
profit  of  the  whole  realm  ‘  but,  especially  for  the  counties 
‘  adjoining  to  the  sea.’  Shortly  after  this  period  an  important 
change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  corn  grower  of  England  and  of  the  continent.  Instead  of 
the  former  exporting  to  the  latter,  the  produce  of  the  continent 
was  brought  into  the  English  market,  and  the  selfishness  of 
class  interests  immediately  demanded  protection  for  the  home 
grower.  In  1463  was  passed  the  first  corn  law  designed  to 
protect  the  English  farmer  from  a  depreciation  of  prices  conse- 
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quent  on  a  supply  of  foreip:n  gram.  In  the  preamble  of  that 
act  it  is  remarked,  that  *  VVhereas  the  laborers  and  occupiers  of 
‘  husbandry  within  this  realm  be  daily  grievously  endamaged 
‘  by  bringing  of  corn  out  of  other  lands  and  parts  into  this 
‘  realm  when  corn  of  the  growing  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low 
‘  price and  it  is  enacted  in  remedy  of  this  evil  that  no  wheat 
should  be  im])orted  unless  its  price  at  the  place  of  import  ex¬ 
ceeded  ()s.  8(1 .  per  quarter.  ‘  So  long  as  the  price  of  wheat 

*  was  below  6s.  8d.  per  quarter,  exportation  was  free,  and  iin- 
‘  portation  was  prohibited.  The  price,  therefore,  was  intended 
‘  to  be  sustaineci  at  that  height,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  so  to 

*  sustain  it  by  legislative  contrivance ;  and  the  benefit  of  the 

*  corn-grower  was  the  sole  object  of  the  statute.’  The  same 
object  continued  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
in  the  several  minor  alterations  which  were  adopted  from  time 
to  time.  The  importation  of  corn  was  during  this  period  prac¬ 
tically  free,  as  the  price  of  grain  did  not  fall  below  the  standard 
of  the  law  as  fixed  in  1463. 

*  In  1092.3  the  price  at  which  exportation  was  permitted  was  raised 
to  20s.  ])er  (]uarter,  and  the  customs  duty  was  fixed  at  2s.  In  l(i(Kl-4 
the  importation  price  was  raised  to  26s.  8d.  per  (piarter  ;  and,  in 
l(i23.  to  32s. — liaving  risen,  in  the  course  of  sixty-five  years,  from 
()s.  8(1.  lly  the  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28,  unless  wheat  was  under  32s.  per 
quarter,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  buying  corn  and  selling  it 
again  was  not  permitted.  The  king  could  restrain  the  liberty  of  ex¬ 
portation  hy  ])roclamation.  In  l()27-fl  another  statute  relative  to  the 
corn-trade  was  passed,  which,  however,  made  no  alteration  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  statute  of  James  I.  In  I()60  a  new  scale  of  duties  was  intro¬ 
duced.  When  the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was  under  44s.  the 
export  duty  was  ns.  fid. ;  and  when  the  price  was  above  44s.  the 
duty  rose  to  fis.  8d.  Exportation  was  permitted  free  whenever  the 
price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  40s.  per  (juarter. 

‘  In  1(563  the  corn-trade  again  became  the  subject  of  legislation, 
and  an  act  was  passed  which  favored  the  corn  grower,  or  at  any  rate 
that  p(»rtion  of  the  community  connected  with  and  dependent  upon 
agriculture,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous  statute.  The  ])re- 
amble  of  this  act  commenced  by  asserting  that  ‘  (he  surest  and  eflec- 
tualest  means  of  promoting  and  advancing  any  trade,  occupation,  or 
mystery,  being  by  rendering  it  profitable  to  the  users  thereof,’  and 
j  that  large  quantities  of  lancl  being  waste,  which  might  be  profitably 

;  cultivated  if  sufficient  encouragement  were  given  for  the  cost  and 

[  labor  on  the  same,  it  should  be  enacted,  with  a  view  of  encouraging 

!  ihe  application  of  capital  and  labor  to  waste  lands,  that,  after  Sep- 

I  tember,  IfifiS,  when  wheat  did  not  exceed  48s.  per  quarter  at  the 

places  and  havens  of  shipment,  the  export  duty  should  be  only  os.  4d. 
per  quarter.  1  he  demand  of  the  home  market  was  not  sufficient  to 
take  off  the  surplus  produce  of  the  corn- growers,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  was  intended  to  encourage  exportation.  IW  the  same  act 
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when  wheat  did  not  exceed  49s.  per  quarter,  ‘  then  it  shall  l)e  lawful 
for  all  and  every  person  (not  forestalling  nor  selling  ihe  same  in  the  open 
market  within  three  months  after  the  buying  thereof)  to  buy  in  open 
market,  and  to  keep  in  bis  or  their  granaries  or  houses,  and  to  sell 
again,  such  corn  and  grain,*  any  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.  The  latter  part  of  this  statute  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
juster  view  than  others  passed  since  the  o  and  ()  Edw.  VI.  c.  14. 

In  1()70  a  further  im])ortant  change  was  made  in  the  same  direction, 
exportation  being  permitted  as  long  as  wheat  should  be  under  53s.  4d. 
the  quarter,  the  customs  duty  being  only  Is.  per  quarter.  Corn  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  countries  was  at  the  same  time  loaded  with  duties 
so  heavy  as  effectually  t(»  exclude  it,  iK'ing  Itis.  when  the  price  in  this 
country  was  at  or  under  538.  Id.  jkt  quarter,  and  9s.  when  above 
that  price  and  under  90s.,  at  which  latter  price  importation  became 
free.  .  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  relieve  the  agricultural  interests 
from  the  depression  -  under  which  they  were  laboring  from  the  low 
prices  of  produce  which  had  existed  for  twenty  years,  more  j)articularly 
from  1()-10  to  l()(i5,  and  also  more  or  less  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  century.* 

An  important  measure  was  carried  by  the  landowners  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  revolution  of  1()88.  The  high  price  of  wheat  a 
few  years  prior  to  that  event,  had  naturally  led  to  a  vast  ex¬ 
tension  of  tillage,  which,  in  combination  with  a  series  of  favor¬ 
able  seasons,  had  greatly  depreciated  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  thus  suggested  to  the  landed  interest  their  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  legislature,  in  the  shape  of  bounty,  what  they 
could  not  secure  in  their  legitimate  character  as  traders.  In 
1689  a  statute  was  passed  entitled  An  Act  for  Enconrayiny  the 
Exportation  of  Corny  the  preamble  of  which  states  that  it  had 
been  ‘  found  by  experience  that  the  exportation  of  corn  and 
^  grain  into  foreign  countries,  when  the  price  thereof  is  at  a  low 

*  rate  in  this  kingdom,  hath  been  a  great  advantage,  not  only 

*  to  the  owners  of  land,  but  to  the  traders  of  this  kingdom  in 

*  general.’  A  bounty  of  5s.  a  quarter  was  to  be  granted  on  the 
exportation  of  wheat  so  long  as  the  price  in  the  English  market 
did  not  exceed  48s.  Unfavorable  seasons  soon  followed,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  quantity,  and  to  increase  the  price  of  wheat  to 
56s.  6d.  per  quarter.  During  this  period  the  act  of  1689  was 
of  course  inoperative,  and  the  bounty  was  suspended  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  from  the  9th  of  February,  1699,  to  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1700.  In  this  latter  year  the  encouragement  of  the  home 
grower  was  carried  still  further  by  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on 
the  export  of  corn.  We  are  told  in  a  parliamentary  report  of 
1821,  on  agricultural  distress,  that  MVom  1697  to  1773,  the 
‘  total  excess  of  exports  was  30,968,366  quarters,  upon  which 
‘  export  bounties,  amounting  to  ,1*6,237,1 76,  were  paid  out  of  the 

*  public  revenue.*  The  national  resources  were  thus  largely 
employed  to  enable  the  English  agriculturist  to  compete  with 
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the  foreign  corn-grower  in  the  markets  of  the  continent.  It 
might  have  been  presumed  from  the  theories  which  are  current 
amongst  our  agriculturists,  that  the  abundant  crops  and  low 
prices  whicli  marked  this  period,  must  have  been  attended  by  a 
reduction  of  wages  and  a  general  deterioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  laborer.  The  very  reverse,  however,  was  the  case,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  our  author. 

‘  In  17**»0  the  sum  of  £324,1 7b  was  paid  in  bounties  on  corn.  The 
exports  of  1748-9-50  (during  which,  moreover,  the  price  of  wheat  fell 
from  32s.  lOJd.  to  28s.  lOfd.  the  quarter)  amounted  to  2,120,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  of  all  kinds  of  corn  and  grain  to  3,825,0(K) 
quarters.  This  was  the  result  of  a  cycle  of  abundant  years.  In  the 
tw'enty-three  years  from  1092  to  17  J  5,  says  IMr.  Tooke,  in  his  elaho- 
rate  ‘  History  of  Prices,*  there  were  eleven  bad  season.®,  during  which 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  45s.  8d.  the  quarter ;  in  the  fifty  years 
ending  1705  there  w'ere  only  five  deficient  harvests,  and  the  average 
price  for  the  wdiole  half  century  ranged  at  34s.  lid.  ;  or,  taking  the 
ten  years  ending  17i>l>  during  which  the  crops  were  above  an  average, 
the  price  of  wheat  w  as  only  29s.  25d.  the  quarter. 

*  These  years  of  ])lenty  seem  to  have  been  a  very  ha])py  period  to 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  Adam  Smith  refers  to  ‘  the  peculiarly 
happy  circumstances*  of  the  country  during  these  times  of  plenty  ;  and 
Mr.  Hallam  describes  the  reign  of  George  II.  as  ‘the  most  prosperous 
period  that  England  had  ever  experienced.*  The  effect  was  similar  to 
that  w'liich  took  place  during  the  plentiful  seasons  of  the  ])receding 
century,  and  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  w'as  marked  by  the 
enjoyment  of  greater  comforts,  and  the  resort  to  a  superior  diet,  which 
their  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life  enabled  them  to  (»btain. 

‘  Hread  made  of  wheat  is  become  more  generally  the  food  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  people,’  observes  the  author  of  the  ‘  Corn  Tracts,*  writing  in  17h«*>. 
Referring  to  the  same  period,  Mr.  ^lalthus  remarks: — ‘It  is  well 
known  tliat  during  this  period  the  j)rice  of  corn  fell  considerably,  w  bile 
the  wages  of  labor  are  staled  to  have  risen.  During  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  first  twenty  of  the  eighteenth, 
the  average  price  of  corn  was  such  as,  compared  w  ith  the  wages  of 
labor,  would  enable  the  laborer  to  ])urchase  with  a  day’s  earnings  two- 
thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat.  From  1720  to  1750  the  price  of  w  heat 
had  so  fallen,  w’hile  wages  had  risen,  that,  instead  of  two-thirds,  the 
laborer  could  purchase  the  whole  of  a  peck  of  wheat  with  a  day’s 
labor.*  IMr.  ^Malthus  adds  that  the  result  of  this  increased  command 
over  the  necessaries  of  life  was  not  attended  w  ith  an  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  exclusively, — ‘  a  considerable  portion  of  their  increased  net 
wages  was  expended  in  a  marked  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
fiMKl  consumed,  and  a  decided  elevation  in  the  standard  of  their  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences.*  'Frade  was  flourishing,  and  the  exports  and 
imports  progressively  increasing  during  this  period  of  abundance.* 

This  plenty  tvas  followed  by  a  succession  of  bad  seasons, 
which  increased  the  price  of  corn,  and  caused  great  dissatis- 
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faction  throughout  the  country.  In  176(3  the  price  of  the 
quartern  loaf  in  London  was  Is.  6d.,  and  exportation  was  in 
consequence  suspended  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1773  the  city 
of  London  otiered  a  bounty  of  4s.  tlie  quarter  for  ‘20,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  to  be  imported  between  March  and  June. 
The  Corn  Act  of  1773  was  designed  to  prevent  the  fluctuations 
of  price  consequent  on  nrevious  statutes.  A  permanent  law,  it 
was  alleged,  ‘  would  anbrd  encouragement  to  the  grower,  be 
‘  the  means  of  increasing  the  growth  of  that  necessary  commod- 
‘  ity,  and  of  affording  a  cheaper  and  more  constant  suj)ply  to 
the  poor.’  The  following  is  Mr.  Platt’s  account  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  law,  and  of  the  effect  which  they  had  on  the  supply 
of  the  English  market.  The  act  was  to  come  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1774. 

‘  Whenever  the  price  of  middling  British  wheat,  at  ports  of  im¬ 
portation,  was  at  or  above  43s.  }>er  quarter,  a  duty  of  only  (id.  per 
quarter  was  to  be  taken  on  all  foreign  wheat  inqxwted  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  price.  W  hen  the  price  was  at  or  above  44s.,  expor¬ 
tation  and  the  bounty  together  were  to  cease  ;  and  the  carryi?!g  of 
British  grain  coastwise  ceased  also.  tTnder  this  act,  corn  and  grain 
might  be  shipped  to  Ireland  when  exportation  was  ])rohibited  from  that 
country.  Foreign  corn  warelumsed  under  bond  in  twenty-five  ports  of 
Great  Britain  mentioned  in  the  act  might  be  re-exported  duty  free. 
Adam  Smith’s  opinion  of  this  act  was,  that,  ‘  though  not  the  !»est  in 
itself,  it  is  the  best  which  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  temper  of  the 
times  would  admit  of :  it  may  perhaps,’  he  adds,  ‘  in  due  time  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  a  better.*  This  expectation  has  not  as  yet  been 
fulfilled. 

‘  The  home  market  was  now  opened  to  foreign  supplies  (if  corn 
under  much  more  advantageous  terms  than  bef(»re.  Inqxirtation  was 
constant  and  considerable,  and  ])rices  were  steadier  on  the  whole, 
during  the  eighteen  years  from  177^*  f'>  1/112 — notwithstanding  the 
occurrence  of  five  seasons  in  which  the  harvests  were  more  or  less 
deficient — than  they  had  been  in  ten  years  ])receding  177J*  The 
balance  of  imports  of  wheat  was  now  decidedly  against  this  cmintry. 
In  the  ten  years  ending  1769  fhe  excess  of  exports  had  amounted  to 
1,334,061  quarters  ;  but  in  the  next  ten  years,  ending  1779,  the  ex¬ 
cess  was  on  the  side  of  the  imports  to  the  extent  of  -131,o6()  quarters  ; 
and  in  the  ten  years  ending  1739  there  was  an  excess  on  the  same  side 
amounting  to  233, o02  quarters.  The  extension  of  tillage  which  tmik 
place  was  certainly  more  likely  to  be  ])ermanent  than  when  it  had 
been  caused  by  the  artificial  stimulus  that  had  previously  been  main¬ 
tained.  From  17(i(l  to  1730  the  number  of  acres  enclosed  under  local 
acts  was  l,9I2,3oO;  in  the  ten  years  ending  1739  the  proportion  had 
fallen  off,  the  numher  of  acres  enclosed  being  4o0,  IHO.  I  he  average 
price  of  wheat  was  4ris.  the  quarter  in  the  ten  years  ending  1//9,  and 
4ds.  Od.  in  the  ten  years  ending  1739.  The  extension  of  cultivation 
in  the  twenty  years  from  1760  to  1730,  together  with  the  improve- 
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ment  of  agriculture,  sufficed  for  the  increased  demands  of  the  country, 
without  breaking  up  so  much  fresh  land.’ 


The  landed  interest  was  not  long  satisfied  with  this  law.  Ry 
keeping  down  the  price  of  corn  it  prevented  their  obtaining  the 
bounty  on  which  they  had  calculated,  and  their  complaints 
were  consequently  loud  and  reiterated.  Like  every  otlier  self¬ 
ish  faction,  they  afi'ected  a  regard  for  the  public  interests,  and 
were  unhappily  too  successful  with  the  legislature.  The  act  of 
1773,  it  was  alleged,  rendered  us  dependent  on  a  foreign  sup¬ 
ply,  and  thus  jeojiardied  the  means  of  subsistence  to  our  peojile. 
The  hollow  ness  of  the  juetext  is  now  sufficiently  obvious,  but  it 
had  force  in  the  apprehensions  of  our  fathers,  or  rather  the 
influence  of  the  landowners  was  so  predominant  in  the  two 
houses,  as  to  secure  the  alteration  which  they  desired.  Tliis 
occurred  in  1791,  w  hen  an  act  w  as  passed  founded  upon  stricter 
princijiles  than  the  law  of  1773.  It  enacted  that  after  Nov. 
15th,  a  bounty  of  os.  per  quarter  should  be  paid  when  wheat 
was  under  44s.,  and  that  when  wheat  was  at  or  above  46s.  ex¬ 
portation  should  cease.  ‘The  new  scale  of  import  duties  was 
‘  as  follows  : — For  wheat  under  50s.  per  quarter,  the  ‘  high 
‘  ‘duty’  of  24s.  3d.  was  payable;  at  50s.,  but  under  54s.,  the 
‘  ‘  first  low  duty’  of  2s.  6d. ;  at  or  above  54s.,  the  ‘  second  low 
‘  ‘  duty  ’  of  6d.  was  payable.  The  protecting  price  was  thus 
‘  raised  from  4Hs.  to  54s.  the  quarter;  and  this  main  feature  of 
‘  the  act  was  intended  to  shut  out  supplies  from  abroad,  and  of 
‘  course  to  raise  [)rices  at  home.  The  duty  of  24s.  3d.,  so  long 
‘  as  the  price  of  wheat  was  under  50s.  the  quarter,  was  equiva- 
‘  lent  to  a  prohibition.’  Tliis  was  em])hatically  a  landlord’s 
law',  and  its  effects  were  just  such  as  might  be  anticipated  from 


such  selfish  legislation. 


‘  The  thirteen  years,*  remarks  ^Ir.  Platt,  ^from  1791  to  1304  form  a 
very  eventful  [leriod  in  the  history  of  the  corn  laws.  Under  the  com¬ 
paratively  free  system  established  by  the  corn  act  of  1773,  the  excess 
of  imports  had  been  comparatively  trifling  ;  but  under  an  act  expressly 
constructed  to  prevent  importation  as  far  as  possible,  the  excess  of 
impiirts  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1791  to  1303  amounted  to  6,453,901 
quarters  of  w  heat  and  wheat-flour,  and  enormous  sacrifices  w'ere  made 
to  obtain  this  quantity.  The  seasons  in  their  courses  fought  against 
the  enactments  of  the  legislature  ;  and  the  dependence  on  foreign 
su])plies  was  never  so  comjilete  as  at  the  very  period  w'hen  hopes  had 
Ikhmi  entertained  that  the  ])roduce  of  the  home  grow’er  would  prove 
sutficienlly  ample  for  the  wants  of  the  country.’ 

I  he  greatest  distress  prevailed  throughout  the  country  under 
the  operation  of  this  law.  In  1795  the  average  price  of  wheat 
rose  from  55s.  7d.  to  108s.  4d.,  and  large  bounties  were  in  con¬ 
sequence  offered  by  parliament  on  the  importation  of  wheat. 
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‘  Neutral  vessels  laden  with  grain  were  forcibly  seized  on  the 
‘  high  seas,  and  the  masters  compelled  to  sell  their  cargoes  to 
‘  the  government  agents.  The  members  of  both  houses  of  par- 
‘  liament  hound  themselves  by  a  written  pledge  to  observe  the 
‘  utmost  frugality  in  the  use  of  bread  in  their  respective  house- 

*  holds  ;  and  engaged  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  wheat  by  at 

*  least  one-third  of  the  usual  (piantity  consumed  in  ordinary 

*  times,  unless  the  average  price  of  uheat  should  he  reduced  to 
‘  8s.  the  bushel.  The  hair-powder  tax  was  imposed  at  this 
‘  period,  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  consumption  of  wheat/ 
The  agiicultural  districts  were  extensively  disturbed  by  riots, 
and  that  most  fatal  of  all  measures  for  the  independence  and 
moral  welfare  of*  the  laboring  population — the  allowance  system 
— was  introduced.  The  attention  of  parliament  was  directt‘d  in 
IHOO  to  the  fearfnl  scarcity  which  existed,  and  various  expe¬ 
dients  were  adopted  in  order  to  j)reserve  the  ])eo|)le  from  star¬ 
vation.  Serious  apprehensions  of  such  a  calamity  were  enter¬ 
tained,  which  were  only  ])artially  allayed  by  the  miserable, 
because  limited  and  selfish  renu'dies,  which  were  ])roposed. 
The  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme, 
and  stiikingly  exjiosed  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  so  prevalent 
among  our  agriculturists,  of  dear  food  being  balanced  by  high 
wages.  The  absurdity  of  this  theory  is  now  generally  admitted 
by  all  who  have  not  a  pecuniary  interest  in  its  maintenance, 
and  should  any  of  our  readers  continue  to  give  it  ert'dit,  we 
recommend  their  careful  perusal  of  the  following  extract. 

*  The  iiioiiey  w  ages  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  in  order  to  have  been 
equal  to  those  which  he  received  in  the  reign  of  (ieorge  II.,  should 
have  risen  to  about  IlOs.  ])er  week.  Arthur  Ytmng  gives  a  list  of 
articles  which,  when  the  laborer  was  ])aid  os.  ])er  week,  he  could  have 
purchased  w  ith  that  os.,  iiaiuely,  a  bushel  of  malt,  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
a  pound  of  butter,  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  a  ])ennyworth  of  ttdiacco ; 
and  lie  states  that  in  IHtM  these  articles  w’ould  have  cost  him  2()s.  Tid.; 
while  wages  having  risen  only  to  l)s.,  and  the  allowance  from  the 
])arish  being  estimated  at  (is.,  liis  real  wages  were  still  1  Is.  fid.  less 
than  under  the  former  period.  I'hus  even  the  parish  allowance,  which 
equalled  two-thirds  of  his  w  ages,  left  him  in  a  state  of  distress,  "i  here 
is  a  table  in  the  Appendix  to  one  of  the  l^irliameiitary  lleports  on  the 
subject  of  the  high  price  of  ])rovisions,  which  shows  that  the  most 
indisjiensahle  necessaries  of  life  had  risen  jier  cent,  in  IhOO  as 
compared  with  177^.  Both  in  179/^  and  IfiOO  Mr.  \Vhithread  had 
jiroi  losed  a  hill  for  regulating  the  w’ages  of  labor  by  the  jirice  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  fixing  a  minimum  of  wages,  hut  sucli  an  exjiedient  was 
wisely  rejected.  The  rise  of  wages,  without  which  actual  starvation 
would  have  ensued,  inadequate  as  it  proved,  was  better  than  such  a 
plan.  Several  trades  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  advance ;  and  from 
the  statements  of  the  tailors  and  printers  of  London,  in  support  of  their 
claims,  we  take  the  following  particulars  : — The  wages  of  the  former 
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class  of  workmen,  from  1777  to  1705,  had  averaged  21s.  9d.  per  week, 
and  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  being  7.1d.,  they  could  purcliase 
thirty-six  loaves  with  a  week’s  wages.  During  the  scarcity  of  1 795 
their  wages  had  been  advanced  to  2;)S.,  and  in  1001  to  27s.,  in  which 
latter  year  a  week’s  wages  would  ])urchase  only  lOi  quarterri  loaves. 
The  wages  of  compositors  had  been  advanced  from  24s.  to  27s.  in 
1705,  and  to  30s.  in  1801.  The  advance  in  the  wages  of  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  masons,  and  artizans  of  a  similar  stamp  was  inconsiderable. 
The  salaries  of  persons  holding  othcial  situations  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  also  increased.  The  misery  of  the  hulk  of  the  people 
during  the  years  of  scarcity  is  shown  by  the  diminished  mnnl)er  <»f 
marriages,  which,  from  7ih‘i77  1788,  were  reduced  to  (>7,288  in 

1801. 

*  ’Die  fallacy  that  wages  advance  with  the  price  of  food  was  never 
more  glaringly  displayed  than  at  this  period  ;  and  it  is  still  a  ])revalent 
notion  that  tliere  is  a  connexion  between  high  prices  of  j)rovi.sions  and 
high  wages,  though  seventy  years  ago,  Adam  Smith  had  show  n  (and 
his  doctrine  on  this  subject  has  never  been  controverted) — 1.  That  the 
real  w'ages  of  labor  rise  in  a  year  of  plenty  and  diminish  in  a  season  of 
scarcity.  In  the  former,  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  employers  of 
industry  are  suthcient  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  industrious 
people,  and,  as  masters  wanting  workn.en  hid  against  each  other, 
money  wages  may  also  rise.  2.  I'hat  a  year  of  scarcity  and  high  prices 
diminishes  the  funds  for  the  employment  of  labor;  persons  are  thrown 
ont  of  employment  who  hid  against  one  another  in  order  to  get  it ;  and 
wages  fall.  3.  That  in  the  ordinary  variations  of  the  ])rice  of  provi¬ 
sions  these  tw’o  opposite  causes  are  counterbalanced,  wliich  is  one 
reason  why  the  wages  of  labor  are  more  steady  and  permanent  than 
the  j)rice  of  jirovisions.  In  the  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee 
on  the  C»>rn  Laws  in  1814  there  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  the  scarcity  of  1812  on  wages.  !5Ir.  IVIilne,  a  landowner, 
stated  that  a  certain  description  of  farm-labor  which  twenty-Hve  years 
before  had  cost  him  3s.,  and  which  a  neighbor  of  his  had  paid  us.  for 
two  or  three  years  before,  was  executed  during  a  period  of  scarcity 
and  high  jirices  for  2s.  (id.,  the  cause  of  this  difference  being,  as  he 
alleged,  ‘  that  a  great  many  laborers  w  ere  idle  from  having  little  work, 
in  consequence  of  those  employed  doing  double  work.’  ’ 

This  season  of  general  scarcity  and  distress  proved,  however, 
a  golden  harvest  to  the  landed  interest, — the  fanners  realizing 
enormous  profits,  and  the  landlords  either  raising  their  rents  or 
preparing  to  do  so.  They,  therefore,  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  system,  and  endeavored  by 
various  futile  expedients  to  divert  public  attention  from  its 
enormous  evils.  M  ore  abundant  harvests,  however,  speedily 
followed,  which  greatly  reduced  the  j)rice  of  corn;  and  loud 
complaints  were  instantly  made  throughout  the  agricultural 
districts.  Ihe  law  which  they  had  foimerly  magnified  as  the 
perfection  of  w  isdom,  was  now  repudiated  as  inadequate  to  their 
protection.  Meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
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for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  parliament  for  additional  protec¬ 
tion  to  agriculture,  and  another  abortive  etiort  was  consequently 
made  to  give  a  permanent  stimulus  to  its  prosperity.  The  self¬ 
ishness  of  class  legislation  was  never  more  strikingly  evidenced 
than  in  this  case.  The  welfare  of  the  country  was  set  at  nought, 
and  the  very  subsistence  of  its  population  endangered,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  few.  Thus  it  has  ever 
been  when  the  interests  of  a  privileged  class  have  been  deemed 
more  important  than  the  social  comfort  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  people  at  large.  But  the  landlords  succeeded  in  their 
object,  so  far  at  least  as  legislative  enactments  were  concerned. 

In  the  spring  of  1804  a  select  committee  of  the  lower  house 
was  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  principle  and  operation  of  the 
corn  law  of  1791.  In  their  secoml  report, presented  June  14th, 
the  committee  thus  state  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
some  new  measure.  ‘  It  appears  to  your  committee  that  the 
j)rice  of  corn  from  1791  to  the  harvest  of  1803  has  been  very 
‘  irregular ;  but,  upon  an  average,  increased  in  a  great  degree 
^  by  the  years  of  scarcity,  has  in  treneral  yielded  a  fair  profit  to 
‘  the  grower.  'Fhe  casual  high  prices,  however,  have  had  the 
‘  eflect  of  stimulating  industry,  and  bringing  into  culture  large 
‘  tracts  of  waste  land,  which,  combined  with  the  two  last  pro- 

*  ductive  seasons,  has  occasioned  such  a  depression  in  the  value 

*  of  grain  as  it  is  feared  will  greatly  tend  to  the  discouragement 
‘  of  agriculture,  unless  maintained  by  the  siq^port  of  parliament.' 
The  scale  establislied  by  the  act  of  1804  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn  was  as  follows:  ‘Wheat  under  ()3s.  per  (juarter, 
‘  the  ‘  hio;h  duty’  of  24s.  3d.  payable;  at  f)3s.  and  under  (ids., 
‘  the  ‘  first  low  duty and  at  or  above  (ids.,  the  ‘  second  low* 

‘  ‘  duty,’  which  amounted  only  to  (id.  The  free  import  or 
‘  nominal  duty  price  was  thus  raised  from  54s.,  at  which  it 
‘  stood  in  the  act  of  1790-1,  to  Otis. — an  increase  of  12s.  The 
‘  bounty  of  5s.  on  exportation  was  to  be  paid  when  the  average 
‘  price  ,  of  wheat  was  at  or  under  48s.;  and  when  the  average 
‘  rose  to  54s.  exportation  to  be  prohibited.  The  two  latter 
‘  enactments  proved  totally  inoperative.’ 

A  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  in  combination  with  the 
Euro|)ean  war,  in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  tended  greatly 
to  raise  the  price  of  corn,  which  attained  such  an  enormous 
height  as  to  produce  the  most  serious  embarrassment  throughout 
the  country.  Such  prices  naturally  stimulated  cultivation  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  consequently  the  number  of 
enclosure  bills  which  received  the  roval  assent  from  1804  to 
1814  inclusive,  was  1084. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Tooke’s  account,  as  given  by  our  author, 
of  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interest  at  this  period.  ‘  A  great 
‘  amount  of  gain  had  been  distributed  among  the  agricultural 
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‘  classes ;  and  as  the  ran^e  of  high  prices  (with  an  interval  of 
‘  depression  between  the  harvests  of  1810  and  1811,  so  short  as 
‘  not  to  have  been  felt  at  all  by  the  landlord,  and  very  little  by 
‘  the  farmer)  had  been  of  an  unusually  long  continuance,  it  was 
‘  concluded  that  the  causes  of  that  high  range  were  permanent. 

‘  From  1809  to  1813  was  accordingly  the  period  in  which  rents 
‘  experienced  their  greatest  rise, — that  is,  upon  the  exj)iration  ot 
‘  leases,  they  were  advanced  in  full  proportion  to  the  high  range 
‘  of  the  prices  of  produce ;  and  in  several  instances  they  were 
‘  raised  threefold  or  upwards  of  what  they  had  been  in  1792.’ 
Such  prosperity,  as  it  grew  out  of  temporary  causes,  was  ol 
course  short-lived.  X  reaction  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  which  precipitated  prices  below  their  natural  level,  and 
gave  rise  to  extensive  and  loud  complaints.  The  laboring 
classes, however,  were  fiir  from  being  benefited  by  thehigh  j)rices  of 
the  war,  but  on  the  contrary  suffered  deep  injury  and  wrong. 
The  trifling  advance  made  in  their  wages  bore  no  fair  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increased  cost  of  food,  and  they  were  consecpiently 
great  losers  by  the  system  w  liicli  poured  w  ealth  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords. 

‘In  1812  and  1813  the  poor-rates  amounted  to  about  £3,300,000 
more  than  they  had  been  in  1 803,  a  year  of  low'  prices  and  agricultural 
distress.  Still  further  attempts  had  been  made  to  ad  just  w'ages  to  the 
high  ])rice  of  provisions,  and  the  demand  of  men  for  the  navy  and  army 
offered  a  resource  which  frequently  rendered  the  strikes  of  workmen 
for  advanced  wages  successful.  The  wages  of  artizans  and  laborers 
were  nearly  doubled,  that  is,  the  money  value  of  their  w'ages  ;  hut 
their  real  value — the  command  of  a  week’s  earnings  over  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life — was  diminished.  ^J'he  rise  of  money  wages  had  reached 
its  maximum  in  1812.  'fhe  w’orkmen  employed  in  manfactures  ex¬ 
perienced  severe  distress  during  this  period  ;  the  advance  of  wages  was 
less  in  their  case  than  that  of  any  other  class ;  in  some  branches  of 
manufacture  there  had  been  no  change  ;  in  others  it  was  accompanied 
by  hmger  hours  of  work  ;  and  the  stagnation  of  the  ex])ort.tra(le 
occasioned  nearly  a  total  cessation  of  employment  in  several  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry.  Many  ])arts  of  the  country  were  disturbed 
by  riots  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  poorer  classes  to  purchase 
an  adequate  share  of  food  during  these  seasons  of  agricultural  prospe¬ 
rity  and  high  prices  arising  from  defective  harvests  and  the  other  causes 
to  w  hich  allusion  has  been  made.’ 

The  return  of  peace  in  1814  brought  with  it  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  of  prices,  of  which  agricultural  produce  of  course  partook. 
This  led  to  loud  and  general  complaints  amongst  the  farmers, 
who  justly  alleged  their  inability  to  pay  the  rents  which  had 
grow  n  out  of  the  high  war  prices.  Another  effort  was  conse- 
onently  made  by  the  landlords  to  obtain  from  the  legislature 
the  artificial  stimulus,  which  was  needful  to  maintain  their 
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present  rentals.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
appointed  in  June,  1814,  which  made  a  report,  July  25th,  re¬ 
commending  that  ‘  so  long  as  the  average  j)rice  of  w  heat  was 
‘  under  8()s.  the  ports  should  be  completely  closed  against 
‘  supplies  from  other  countries.’  The  country  was  alarmed  at 
this  barefaced  attempt  of  the  landed  interest  to  impose  so 
enormous  a  burden  on  the  community  for  their  own  exclusive 
benetit,  and  expressed  its  re})ugnance  to  the  measure  in  so 
decided  a  form  as  to  compel  its  framers  to  abandon  it.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  during  this  year  w  as  about  34s.  per  quar¬ 
ter  lower  than  that  of  1813.  In  the  following  year,  1815,  the 
landholders  renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  food  of  the  people,  and  unhap})ily  with  more  success 
than  formerly.  Early  in  the  session  a  bill  was  introduced, 
fixing  8()s.  as  the  lowest  price  at  which  importation  might  take 
place,  w  hich  was  pressed  through  the  legislature  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  which  despised  all  warnings,  and  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  fix  a  lower 
standard  than  80s.,  but  w  ithout  effect.  The  bill  ])roduced  great 
excitement  throughout  the  country.  The  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  w  as  closed  against  the  admission  of  strangers,  and 
the  military  were  called  out  in  order  to  j)rotect  the  members  in 
their  passage  to  the  house.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
marks  of  public  feeling,  the  landlords’  House  of  Commons 
passed  the  landlords’  bill  by  a  majority  of  1()S  on  the  third 
reading.  The  measure  was  opj)osed  with  great  ability  and 
force  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  day,  whose 
views  were  embodied  in  the  following  protest,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Lord  (irenville. 

‘  1.  Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle  to  all  new  restraints  on 
commerce.  We  think  it  certain  that  public  prosperity  is  best  pro¬ 
moted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of  national  industry ; 
and  we  wish,  rather,  hy  well-considered  steps,  to  bring  hack  our  com¬ 
mercial  legislation  to  the  straight  and  simple  line  of  wisdom,  than  to 
increase  the  deviation,  hy  subjecting  additional  and  extensive  branches 
of  the  public  interest  to  fresh  systems  of  artificial  and  injurious  re¬ 
striction. 


*  2.  Because  w’e  think  that  the  great  practical  rule  of  leaving  our 
commerce  unfettered  applies  more  peculiarly,  and  on  still  stronger 
grounds  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  policy,  to  the  corn-trade,  than  to  any 
other.  Irresistible,  indeed,  must  he  the  necessity  which  could,  in  our 
judgment,  authorize  the  legislature  t(»  tam])er  w’ith  the  sustenance  of 
the  people,  and  to  impede  the  free  ])urchase  and  sale  of'  that  article 
on  which  depends  the  existence  of  so  large  a  ])ortion  of  the  community. 

‘  3.  Because  we  think  that  the  expectations  of  ultimate  benefit  from 
this  measure  are  founded  on  a  delusive  theory.  We  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty,  cheap- 
— —  .o-  ctpadiness  of  price.  So  lone  as  it  op'"-''*''  *'  offsets' 
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must  be  the  opposite  of  these.  Monopoly  is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of 
dearness,  and  of  uncertainty.  To  cut  off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply 
can  only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance  ;  to  close  against  ourselves  the 
cheapest  market  for  any  commodity  must  enhance  the  price  at  which 
we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the  consumer  of  corn  to  the  produce  of 
his  own  country  is  to  refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision 
which  Providence  itself  has  made  for  equalizing  to  man  the  variations 
of  season  and  of  climate. 

‘  4.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  future  consequences  of  this  law,  at 
some  distant  and  uncertain  period,  we  see,  with  pain,  that  those  hopes 
must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  and  present  evil.  To 
compel  the  consumer  to  purchase  corn  dearer  at  home  than  it  might  be 
imported  from  abroad  is  the  immediate  practical  effect  of  this  law.  In 
this  way  alone  can  it  operate.  Its  present  protection,  its  promised 
extension  of  agriculture,  must  result  (if  at  all)  from  the  profits  which 
it  creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  to  an  artificial  level.  These 
future  benefits  are  the  consequences  expected,  but,  as  we  confidently 
believe,  erroneously  expected,  from  giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  of 
corn,  by  a  tax  levied  on  its  consumer. 

‘  5.  Because  we  think  that  the  adoption  of  any  permanent  law  for 
such  a  purpose  required  the  fullest  and  most  laborious  investigation. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  sufficient  for  our  satisfaction  could  we  have 
been  convinced  of  the  general  policy  of  so  hazardous  an  experiment. 
A  still  further  inquiry  would  have  been  necessary  to  persuade  us  that 
the  ])resent  moment  was  fit  for  its  adoption.  In  such  an  inquiry  we 
must  have  had  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  what  its  immediate 
operation  will  be,  as  connected  with  the  various  and  pressing  circum¬ 
stances  of  public  difficulty  and  distress  with  which  the  country  is  now 
surrminded  ;  with  the  state  of  circulation  and  currency  ;  of  our  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures  ;  of  our  internal  and  external  commerce ; 
and,  above  all,  with  the  condition  and  reward  of  the  industrious  labor¬ 
ing  classes  of  our  community.  On  all  these  particulars,  as  they  re¬ 
spect  this  question,  we  think  that  parliament  is  almost  wholly 
uninfi»rmed  ;  on  all,  we  see  reason  for  the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarm 
from  the  operation  of  this  law. 

*  Lastly.  Because,  if  we  could  approve  of  the  principle  and  purpose 
of  this  law,  we  think  that  no  sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid  for  its 
details.  The  evidence  before  us,  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  as  it  is, 
seems  to  us  rather  to  disprove  than  to  support  the  propriety  of  the  high 
price  adopted  as  the  standard  of  importation,  and  the  fallacious  mode 
by  which  that  price  is  to  be  ascertained. 

‘  And  on  all  these  grounds  we  are  anxious  to  record  our  dissent  from 
a  measure  so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and,  as  we  fear,  so  injurious  in 
its  consequences. 


‘  Atgustl's  Fredkiuck 
(Duke  of  Sussex), 

M  iLLiAM  Frederick 
(Duke  of  Gloucester), 
Grenville, 
Wellesley, 


‘  Torrington, 

D  UTTON  (Marquis  of  Douglas), 
CiiANDOs  Buckingham, 
jMontfort, 

Kino, 

Carlisle.’ 


Essex. 
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The  mode  in  wliich  the  average  prices  were  determined 
greatly  increased  the  stringency  of  this  measure.  *  A  new 
‘  average  was  to  be  struck  quarterly,  on  the  15th  of  February, 

‘  May,  August,  and  November,  from  the  aggregate  prices  of  the 

*  six  preceding  weeks ;  but  it  was  provided  that,  if  during  the 
‘  six  weeks  subsequent  to  any  of  these  dates  the  average  prices, 

^  which  might  be  at  80s.,  fell  below  that  price,  no  supplies 

*  should  be  admitted  for  home  consumption  from  any  ports 

*  between  the  rivers  Eyder  and  the  Bidassoa, — that  is,  from 
‘  Denmark  to  Spain.’ 

i  The  farmers  expected  that  this  act  would  keep  prices 

up  to  a  j)oint  somewhat  lower  than  the  scale  which  the  legis- 
j  lature  had  adopted,  and  under  this  conviction  they  entered 

into  contracts  with  their  landlords.  Various  circumstances, 
however,  conspired  to  disappoint  their  expectation,  and 
they  were  in  consequence  plunged  into  great  distress.  Their 
rents  had  been  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  bad 
seasons  during  a  period  of  war,  and  were  now  buoyed  up  by  a 
law  which  fallaciously  promised  to  exclude  the  foreign  grower 
IVom  the  English  market.  ‘  The  fluctuations  in  price,’  remarks 
Mr.  Platt,  *  under  the  corn  law  of  1815  were  as  extraordinary 
‘  as  they  were  unexpected  by  the  landed  interest,  and  amounted 
,  ^  to  199^  per  cent.’  The  House  of  Commons  was  in  conse¬ 

quence  assailed  by  the  cry  of  agricultural  distress.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  inc^uire  into  its  extent  and  cause,  and 
numerous  plans  of  relief  were  proposed.  Before  noticing  those 
which  w'ere  adopted,  we  may  just  remark  in  passing  that,  as  the 
laboring  population  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  high  prices 
of  the  war,  so  they  were  now'  benefited  by  the  reduction  which 
had  taken  place.  Wages  were  not  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
low'  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  laboring  classes  were 
in  consequence  contented  and  j)eaceful.  Amongst  the  various 
fictions  by  which  interested  parties  have  sought  to  delude  the 
public,  none  is  more  clearly  refuted  by  the  evidence  of  fact  than 
the  connexion  alleged  to  subsist  between  dear  bread  and  high 
w',ages.  Every  period  of  our  history  is  conclusive  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  it  bears  on  this  point,  and  places  beyond  reason¬ 
able  doubt  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  which  our  agriculturists  so 
zealously  propound. 

The  act  of  1815  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  basis,  and  there¬ 
fore  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  framers.  They  had 
taken  the  high  prices  of  the  war  period,  as  a  fair  indication  of 
the  cost  of  production  with  a  remunerative  profit  to  the  farmer. 
Rents  and  other  charges  were  accordingly  regulated  by  this 
standard,  which  the  farmer  soon  found  to  be  much  too  high  for 
his  subsistence.  A  new  act  was  therefore  passed  in  July,  1822, 
which  professed  to  be  a  relaxation  of  the  existing  law,  but  in 
VOL.  X.  2  o 
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reality  was  a  mere  delusion,  designed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  tlic 
public.  As  this  act  never  came  into  operation,  we  may  puss  it 
over  without  further  comment.  Tlie  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
corn  at  this  period  led  to  some  disturbances  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  which  induced  parliament  to  release  the  bonded 
corn,  and  caused  an  order  in  council  to  be  issued  admitting 
certain  descriptions  of  grain  at  an  almost  nominal  duty,  on 
the  ground  that  ‘  if  the  importation  for  home  consumption  of 
‘  oats  and  oatmeal,  and  of  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  be  not  iinnie- 
‘  diatcly  permitted,  there  is  great  cause  to  fear  tliat  much 
‘  distress  may  ensue  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects.’ 
No  doubt  now  existed  amongst  reasonable  men  of  the  necessity 
of  some  revision  of  the  existing  law.  It  had  failed  to  secure  to 
the  farmer  the  steady  prices  for  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
look,  and  had  inflicted  on  the  country  an  enormous  wrong, 
which  the  people  were  unable  and  indisposed  to  endure  any 
longer.  Mr.  Canning,  therefore,  in  1827  introduced  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  went  to  substitute  a  graduated  scale 
of  duties  instead  of  absolute  prohibition  under  80s.  'A  bill 
^  was  brought  in,  founded  on  these  resolutions,  fixing  a  duty  of 
‘  Is.  on  foreign  wheat  when  the  average  price  was  7()s.  per 
*  quarter ;  a  duty  of  2s.  being  imposed  for  the  reduction  of  each 
‘  shilling  in  the  averages.  In  respect  to  colonial  wheat,  the 
‘  duty  was  fixed  at  6d.  when  the  averages  were  65s.  per  quarter, 

‘  and  when  under  that  sum  at  5s.  per  (quarter.’  This  bill  was 
lost  in  the  Lords  through  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  who  carried  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  the  efl’ect  that 
importation  should  be  absolutely  forbidden  so  long  as  wheat  was 
below  66s. 

In  the  following  year,  1828,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  now  Lord 
Glenelg,  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  diflering  but  slightly 
from  those  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  were  ultimately  embodied 
in  a  bill  that  obtained  the  royal  assent  on  the  15th  of  July.  This 
statute,  which  is  still  in  force,  is  entitled  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Importation  of  Corn.  It  abolishes  several 
j)receding  acts,  and  makes  the  follow  ing  provisions  for  settling 
the  averages  according  to  which  the  duties  are  levied. 

‘  In  one  hniulred  and  fifty  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  mentioned 
in  the  act,  corn-dealers  are  required  to  make  a  declaration  that  they 
will  return  an  accurate  account  of  their  purchases.  QIn  London,  the 
sellers  make  the  return.]  Inspectors  are  appointed  in  each  of  these 
one  hundred  and  fifty  towns,  wdio  transmit  returns  to  the  Receiver  in 
the  Corn  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  wdiose  duty  it  is  to  com¬ 
pute  the  average  weekly  price  of  each  description  of  grain,  and  the 
aggregate  average  price  for  the  previous  six  w'eeks,  and  to  transmit  a 
certified  copy  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  diiferent  outports. 
The  return  on  which  the  average  prices  are  based  is  published  every 
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Friday  in  ‘  The  London  Gazette.’  The  aggregate  average  for  six  weeks 
regulates  the  duty  on  importation.  In  11137  the  quantity  of  British 
wheat  sold  in  these  towns  was  3,888,957  quarters  ;  in  1838  there  were 
4,084, 395  quarters  returned  as  sold  ;  and  3,1 74,880  quarters  in  1839. 

‘Wheat  at  50s.  pays  a  duty  of  36s.  8d. ;  barley  at  32s.  a  duty  of 
13s.  lOd.;  oats  at  24s.  a  duty  of  10s.  9d.;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  at 
35s.,  a  duty  of  16s.  9d.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  when  the  price  is  68s., 
for  every  shilling  that  the  price  falls  the  duty  increases  by  Is.,  and 
decreases  by  the  same  sum  for  every  shilling  that  the  price  rises  (see 
the  third  column  of  the  following  scale) ;  for  all  other  grain  the  duty 
decreases  by  Is.  6d.  for  every  shilling  that  the  price  rises.  Colonial 
wheat  is  admitted  at  a  duty  of  6d.  when  the  average  of  the  six  weeks 
is  at  or  above  67s. ;  and  when  below  67s.  the  duty  is  5s.  the  quarter, 
and  for  other  grain  in  proportion.  Importation  is  free  on  payment  of  Is. 
on  the  quarter  when  wheat  in  the  home  market  is  73s. ;  barley  41s. ; 
oats  31s. ;  and  rye,  peas,  and  beans  46s.  the  quarter. 

‘  In  the  following  Table  the  scale  of  duties  proposed  by  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  and  that  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1828,  and  acted  upon  up 
to  the  present  time,  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  : — 

Averaofe  Prices  Buty  according  to  Duty  according  to 

of  Wheat.  Mr.  Canning’s  Bill.  the  present  Scale. 


s. 

8. 

d. 

73 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

0 

72 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

8 

71 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  »  • 

6 

8 

70 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

10 

8 

69 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

13 

8 

68 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

16 

8 

67 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

18 

8 

66 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

20 

8 

65 

•  •  •  • 

10 

•  •  •  • 

21 

8 

64 

•  •  •  • 

12 

•  •  •  • 

22 

8 

63 

•  •  •  • 

14 

•  •  •  • 

23 

8 

82 

•  •  •  • 

18 

•  •  •  • 

24 

8 

61 

•  •  •  • 

18 

•  •  •  • 

25 

8 

60 

•  •  •  • 

20 

•  •  •  • 

2(5 

8 

59 

•  •  •  • 

22 

•  •  •  • 

27 

8 

58 

•  •  •  • 

24 

•  •  •  • 

28 

8 

57 

•  •  •  • 

26 

•  •  •  • 

29 

8 

56 

•  •  •  • 

28 

•  •  •  • 

30 

8 

55 

•  •  •  • 

30 

•  •  •  • 

31 

8 

54 

•  •  •  • 

32 

•  •  •  • 

32 

8 

53 

•  •  •  • 

34 

•  •  •  • 

33 

8 

This  law,  however  beneficial  it  may  have  proved  to  the  land¬ 
lords,  in  enabling  them  to  obtain  high  rentals  for  their  land, 
has  not  secured  to  their  tenantry  that  steadiness  of  price  which 
was  alleged  as  its  primary  object,  a  variation  of  129  per  cent, 
having  taken  place  under  its  operation.  In  December,  1835, 
the  price  of  wheat  was  35s.  4d.,  whilst  in  January,  1839,  it  was 

2  o  2 
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81s.  The  follow  ing  remarks  of  our  author  are  both  sound  and 
deserving  of  attentive  consideration. 

*  To  this  deraiijiement  of  prices  is  to  be  attributed  iiuich  of  the  de¬ 
pression  which  the  agriculturists  experienced  in  1833  and  1831).  In 
each  of  these  years  their  distressed  condition  W'as  noticed  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  on  the  opening  of  parliament,  and  select  committees 
were  appointed  in  both  years  to  inquire  into  their  state.  Since  tlie 
commencement  of  1838  nothing  has  been  heard  of  agricultural  distress, 
prices  having  risen  from  38s.  4d.  per  quarter  for  wheat  in  1835  to 
78s.  8d.  in  18^18;  but  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
have  been  visited  with  a  season  of  adversity. 

^  When  the  harvests  have  been  abundant,  the  laborer  and  artizan 
contented,  and  trade  and  manufactures  Hourishing,  the  agriculturist 
has  sutfered  from  the  depreciation  of  prices.  If  abundant  crops  thus 
plunge  him  into  distress,  there  can  be  no  other  reason  for  it  than  the 
engagements  which  he  has  contracted  with  his  landlord  being  adapted 
only,  for  years  of  scarcity  and  high  prices,  such  as  occurred  during  the 
w'ar,  when  the  effect  of  unfavorable  seasons  w’as  aggravated  by  the 
obstructions  to  commercial  intercourse.  The  tenant  now'  seems  to  he 
dependent  upon  years  of  deficiency  in  order  to  realize  the  average  rate 
of  profit  on  his  capital  ;  and  so  long  as  the  price  of  grain  is  subject  to 
such  great  fluctuations  as  have  been  already  stated,  there  is  no  ])erma- 
nent  basis  on  which  he  can  contract  with  his  landlord.  His  rent  must 
be  determined  by  the  rate  of  prices  w  hen  he  takes  his  lease,  w’hich  may 
turn  out  in  the  long  run  to  be  favorable  either  to  himself  or  his  land¬ 
lord/ 

These  remarks  are  confirmed  by  the  state  of  things  for  some 
few  years  past.  All  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  have  obtained 
a  high  price,  and  the  farmers  and  their  landlords  have  in  con¬ 
sequence  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
working  of  the  existing  system.  So  far  every  thing  looks 
healthful  and  thrifty.  Ibit  unhappily  there  is  another  side  to 
this  picture,  which  is  far  from  being  so  pleasing.  The 
high  prices  on  which  our  agriculturists  arc  flourishing  have 
been  obtained  by  excluding  the  foreign  grower  from  our  mar¬ 
kets,  which  has  cut  off'  our  manufacturing  population — now  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  community — from  those  modes 
of  occupation  on  which  their  subsistence  is  dependent.  Ke- 
tusing  to  take  from  the  foreign  corn  grower  the  produce  which 
he  has  to  sell,  we  have  compelled  him  to  go  to  other  markets 
for  the  purchase  of  those  goods,  in  the  manufacture  of  w  hich 
the  majority  of  our  people  are  employed.  In  many  instances 
the  parties  excluded  from  our  markets  have  been  led  to  esta¬ 
blish  amongst  themselves  manufactories  similar  to  our  own,  hy 
which  we  have  not  only  lost  their  custom,  but  have  raised  up 
competitors  who  are  now'  meeting  us  in  the  various  markets  of 
the  world. 
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‘  Mr.  M‘Gregor,  Socretiiry  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  related  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Import  Duties  the  appeals  which  were  made  to  him 
as  the  commercial  representative  of  this  country  at  Berlin,  and  at  the 
two  coiifxresses  held  at  IVIunich  and  Dresden  : — ‘  You  compelled  us* 
(they  said)  ‘  to  become  manufacturers ;  we  have  not  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  you  will  not  take  what  we  have  to  give  you ;  hut  if  you 
had  taken  what  we  have  to  give,  we  should  have  continued  to  produce 
it ;  hut  as  you  would  not  take  it,  our  peoj)le  were  intelligent  enough 
to  turn  their  attention  extensively  to  manufactures.’  Dr.  Bowring’s 
*  Heport  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union  ’  is  to 
the  same  effect.  ‘We  have  rejected’ (says  he)  ‘the  payments  they 
have  offered, — we  have  forced  them  to  manufacture  what  they  were 
iinahle  to  buy.’  ‘  We  should  nut  have  complained,’  says  a  distinguished 
(lerman  writer,  ‘  that  all  our  markets  were  overflowing  with  Knglish 
manufactures, — that  (iermany  received,  in  British  cotton  goods  alone, 
more  than  the  hundred  millions  of  British  subjects  in  the  Past  Indies, 
— had  not  England,  while  she  was  inundating  us  with  her  pnaluctions, 
insisted  on  closing  her  markets  to  ours.  The  English  Corn  Law  of 
It) IT)  liad,  in  fact,  excluded  our  corn  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  : 
slie  told  us  we  were  to  buy,  but  not  to  sell.  We  were  not  willing  to 
adopt  reprisals ;  we  vainly  hoped  that  a  sense  of  her  own  interest 
would  lead  to  reciprocity.  But  we  were  disappointed,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  take  care  of  ourselves.’  With  reference  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  INIr.  Addington,  the  British  jMinister  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  a  despatch  to  iNIr.  Canning,  said  : — ‘  I  have  oidy  to  add,  that 
had  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  existed  in  Great 
Britain,  the  tariff  would  never  have  ])assed  through  either  House  of 
(amgress,  since  the  agricultural  states,  and  especially  Pennsylvania, 
would  have  been  opposed  to  its  enactment.’ 

It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, — to  recover  our  failing 
commerce,  and  to  secure  to  our  artizans  continued  occupation 
and  remunerative  wages,  that  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  7th  of 
May  last,  announced  his  intention  of  moving,  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  the  following  fixed  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn. 


Wheat 

Bs. 

Od.  per  quarter. 

Bye,  peas,  and  beaus 

r>8. 

Od. 

Barley 

4s. 

()d. 

Oats  .... 

3  s. 

4d. 

The  result  that  followed  is  well  known,  and  furnishes  an 
instructive  comment  on  the  anti-popular  character  of  the  re¬ 
formed  House  of  Commons.  The  ministerial  announcement 
was  far  from  meeting  the  just  requirements  of  the  case.  It  was 
only  an  instalment  of  a  large  debt,  but  though  small  in  amount 
it  aroused  the  fears  of  a  selfish  oligarchy,  and  led  to  the  signal 
defeat  of  government.  Viewed  as  a  |)arty  question,  and  on  a 
small  scale,  this  may  be  regarded  with  sorrow  by  some  liberals. 
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For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  believe  it  to  be  pregnant  with 
ultimate  good, — full  of  promise  to  the  people  at  large, — 
adapted  to  effect  more  speedily  than  would  otherwise  have, 
been  done  the  entire  abolition  of  a  system  which,  by  taxing  the 
bread  of  the  people,  places  the  staff  of  life  beyond  the  reach  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  hard  working  countrymen.  Had  the 
ministerial  proposition  been  adopted,  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system  would  have  been  concealed  rather  than  rooted  out,  and 
the  excitement  now  prevalent  through  the  country  have  been 
soothed  down  into  a  delusive  slumber.  Having  refused  the 
compromise  propounded  by  a  medium  party — somewhat  ])opular 
but  still  more  aristocratical — the  landed  oligarchy  must  prepare 
to  surrender  up  the  whole  of  that  system  by  which  the  country 
has  been  enormously  taxed  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  A 
starving  peo])le,  aided  by  the  intelligence  and  combination  of 
the  present  day,  cannot  long  permit  a  body  of  landowners, 
however  numerous  and  poweriul,  to  grow  wealthy  on  their 
impoverishment  and  wretchedness.  But  \ve  must  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  fallacious  hopes,  or  permit  our 
confidence  in  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  struggle  to  render  us 
indifferent  about  the  means  to  be  employed.  The  great  thing  to 
be  aimed  at,  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  cordial  union  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  lower  classes.  Until  this  is  effected  we  see  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  such  an  impression  being  made  on  the  legislature  as 
will  accomplish  our  object.  The  adhesion  of  the  masses  must  be 
obtained,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  our  adopting  their  cause, 
re|)robating  the  wrongs  they  have  long  suffered,  and  joining 
heartily  with  them  in  obtaining  that  redress  for  w  hich  they  have 
hitherto  prayed  in  vain.  At  present  the  middle  classes  are 
mistrusted  by  the  laboring  population.  There  is  as  little  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  one  hand  as  there  is  sympathy  on  the  other. 
This  breach,  then,  must  be  healed,  and  mutual  confidence  and 
good-will  be  restored,  before  any  reform,  whether  legislative  or 
commercial,  can  be  effected.  Let  this  be  accomjdished,  and 
our  cause  must  triumph.  The  enemies  of  popular  freedom  and 
of  untaxed  bread  will  be  unable  to  retain  their  position  for 
another  day.  The  voice  of  the  people,  uttered  in  no  dubious  or 
whining  tones,  will  admonish  their  task-masters  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  their  power  are  gone,  and  that  the  hour  is  come 
when  the  selfishness  of  faction  must  yield  to  the  claims  of 
national  justice.  The  combination  of  intelligence  and  numbers, 
of  moral  principle  and  of  physical  strength,  will  aw’e  the  most 
courageous  into  submission,  and  compel  a  reluctant  aristocracy 
to  forego  their  prey. 
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Art.  II.  I.  Oxford  Ditinity  Compared  irith  that  of  the  Romuth  and 
Anglican  Churches^  irith  a  Siurial  Fiew  of  the  doctrine  of  Jmtljica- 
tion  hg  Faith,  By  the  Ripht  Rev.  C.  P.  M’Ilvainr,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Ohio.  8vo.  ^cley  and  Burnside,  London.  1841. 

2.  Uomanmn  and  A  ttglo- Catholicism,  Lectures  hg  Joseph  Sortain, 

A.B.  8 VO.  Ward  and  Co.,  London.  1841. 

^PHE  ‘  Oxford  Tracts  ’  have,  as  all  the  world  knows,  been  sup- 
pressed,  but  their  influence  did  not  cease  with  their  suppres¬ 
sion.  The  serpent  was  killed,  but  it  was  not  till  it  had  inflicted 
its  bite.  The  venom  which  it  infused  is  still  to  be  extracted. 

Though  the  series  of  the  ‘Tracts’  was  discontinued,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  numerous  volumes  already  published  are 
still  eagerly  read,  and  are  working  as  much,  if  not  more  mischief, 
than  even  at  the  time  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  appearance 
of  No.  90.  Indeed,  we  must  confess  that  we  more  than  suspect 
the  policy  which  dictated  their  suppression,  and  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  very  command  to  discontinue  them  was  not  the 
kindest  thing  that  could  have  been  done  for  the  Tractators, — 
the  happiest  contrivance  that  could  have  been  hit  upon  to 
shield  and  strengthen  their  cause.  Elated  by  their  past  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  confident  that  these  were  but  the  omen  of  still 
greater  triumphs,  they  were  fast  throwing  oft’  that  ‘  sacred  re- 
‘  serve  ’  in  communicating  ‘  religious  truth  ’  which  they  had  so 
strongly  commended  in  the  exhibition  of  scripture  doctrine,  and 
which  they  had  so  happily  exemplified  in  exhibiting  their  own. 
No.  90  itself  woidd  doubtless  soon  have  been  followed  by 
others,  still  more  outrageous  in  sophistry,  more  profligate  in 
principle,  and  more  undisguisedly  Romish  in  tendency,  till  at 
length  tlie  mask  would  have  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  all 
the  world  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plausi¬ 
ble  and  insidious  arts  by  which  the  real  character  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  previous  ‘Tracts’  had  been  disguised.  As  it  is, 
though  the  unfortunate  No.  90  is  a  most  startling  revelation, 
the  Tractators  were  mercifully  prevented  from  making  any 
further  exposure ;  the  veil  which  art  and  prudence  had  thrown 
over  their  previous  publications  in  great  measure  remained 
entire,  and  the  writings  of  this  pernicious  school  are  left  to 
work  their  mischief,  without  that  effectual  counteraction  which 
would  have  been  best  suppli(*d  in  its  own  rash  publications. 
The  hand  which  administered  the  poison  should  have  been  left 
to  supply  the  antidote.  There  are  some  species  of  deleterious 
drugs,  of  which  it  is  safer  to  swallow  a  large  quantity  than  a 
small  one  ;  in  the  former  case  they  produce  such  intolerable 
nausea,  that  offended  nature  at  once  throws  off  the  load.  Even 
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80,  we  predict,  would  it  have  been  with  the  Oxford  Tracts,  imd 
their  authors  but  been  allowed  to  administer  as  large  and  us 
frequent  doses  as  pleased  them. 

\Ve  cannot,  of  course,  suspect  the  reverend  prelate  by  whose 
immediate  command  these  teachers  of  ‘  precious  and  neglected 
‘  truths  ’  felt  themselves  at  once,  and  in  spite  of  the  high  ground 
they  had  taken,  so  ignominiously  silenced,  of  secretly  favouring 
the  very  projects  at  wdiich  his  censures  were  aimed  ;  but  we  do 
affirm,  that  if  he  had  been  actuated  by  any  such  sinister  mo¬ 
tives  he  could  not  have  pursued  a  course  more  likely  to  attain 
the  object.  Not  only  did  he  thus  shield  the  Tractators  from 
the  eflects  of  further  imprudence,  and  leave  the  original  Tracts 
to  operate  with  all  their  old  advantages  of  discontinuous  state¬ 
ment,  undeveloped  doctrines,  ‘  sacred  reserve,’  broken  hints, 
partial  disclosures,  and  j)lausible  concealment,  but  he  doubtless 
broujrht  these  autliors  to  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  necessitv 
of  continued  caution — ol  clapping  on  the  mask  again  ;  and  has 
probably  induced  some  of  them  when  prosecuting  (for  they  still 
prosecute)  their  designs  in  other  shapes,  and  in  their  individual 
capacity,  to  resume  all  the  sophistical  art  and  all  the  danger¬ 
ous  moderation,  which  they  had  for  a  moment  laid  aside,  'flic 
suppression  of  the  ‘Tracts’  was  the  greatest  boon  that  coidd 
have  been  conferred  on  these  men.  It  was  in  effect,  whatever  it 
miglit  have  been  in  intention,  nothing  better  than  extending  a 
friendly  signal  to  the  enemy. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  way  only  that  the  suppression  of  the  Tracts 
w'as  of  service  to  these  modern  Propagandists.  The  ajiparently 
humble  and  graceful  manner  in  which  they  bowed  to  the  voice 
of  episcopal  authority — albeit  they  pretended  that  they  were 
the  champions  of  all-important  truths  —  won  them  not  a 
little  favour  wdth  the  unthinking,  that  is,  with  the  many.  It 
seemed  a  pure,  consistent  exenqilitication  of  their  own  princi¬ 
ples.  Yet  to  those  who  reflect,  what  could  be  a  more  decisive 
act  of  self-condemnation  than  their  obsequious  silence  ?  Do 
these  men  pretend  that  tchatever  the  truths  they  conscientiously 
believe  they  are  in  possession  of,  and  whatever  the  iinjiortance 
of  those  truths  to  the  church  and  to  the  w  orld,  they  can  publish 
or  suppress  them,  speak  out  or  maintain  silence,  according  to 
the  commands  ol  their  spiritual  superior,  however  deeply,  how¬ 
ever  blindly  in  error  they  may  believe  him  ?  If  not  (and  we 
scarcely  think  they  would  affirm  it),  then  what  truths  can,  in 
their  estimation  (at  least  if  we  may  judge  by  the  earnestness  and 
perseverance  ot  their  advocacy),  be  more  important  than  those 
w  hich  their  ‘  Tracts  ’  were  designed  to  exhibit, — truths  which, 
as  they  pretended,  were  at  once  most  precious  in  ihemselves, 
and  forgotten  by  the  world  ! 

In  the  meantime  they  doubtless  smiled  in  secret  at  the  ‘  bru- 


M' limine  and  Sortain. 
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‘  turn  fulmen  *  of  episcopal  censure.  They  knew  that  *  what 
‘  tliey  had  written,  they  had  written  that  it  had  gone  abroad 
into  tlie  w  orld,  and  could  not  be  recalled  ;  that  it  would  still  be 
as  extensively  read  as  ever,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  eagerly, 
that  the  fountain  of  such  precious  streams  was  no  longer  open. 
They  knew  they  had  been  quietly  and  uninterruptedly  ])rose- 
cuting  their  scheme  for  years ;  that  the  influence  they  had  al¬ 
ready  exerted  had  not  been  inconsiderable,  while  perhaps  the 
more  sagacious  amongst  them  rejoiced  that  a  stop  was  put  to 
the  rash  and  too  venturous  proceedings  of  the  most  honest,  but 
the  most  imprudent  of  their  coadjutors.  They  knew,  too,  that 
thev  could  still  serve  the  sacred  cause  in  other  ways,  and  in  their 
individual  capacity,  as  effectually  as  ever;  nay  (as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said),  more  effectually,  by  their  resumption  of  those  very 
arts  of  moderation  and  concealment,  the  too  sudden  abandon¬ 
ment  of  w  hich  had  well  nigh  hazarded  their  whole  enterprise. 

(^ertain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  the  j)ublications  of  this  strange 
school  have  not  been  either  less  numerous  or  less  insidious  since 
the  suppresion  of  the  Tracts;  while  they  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  more  elaborate  and  quite  as  dangerous. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  still  behoves  those  who  think  the 
system  of  doctrine  which  the  Tracts  advocated,  of  fearfid  omen 
to  the  genuine  interests  of  Christianity,  as  containing  the  germ 
and  rudiment,  the  essence  and  spirit,  of  the  most  pernicious 
Romanism,  to  stand  as  much  and  as  vigilantly  on  their  guard 
as  though  the  Tracts  had  never  been  suppressed  ;  not  to  say 
more  so.  They  had  made  many  converts  before  they  were  dis- 
coutiniK'd ;  they  are  making  converts  still,  for  they  are  still  read  ; 
and  they  are  aided  by  new  publications,  issued,  it  is  true,  under 
other  auspices,  under  different  titles,  and  on  individual  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  imbued  by  the  same  principles,  and  wTitten,  if  not 
by  the  same  men,  by  men  of  precisely  the  same  sentiments. 

On  these  grounds  we  shall  feel  ourselves  in  duty  bound 
often  to  return  to  this  great  controversy,  and  shall  hail  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  every  judicious  and  learned  advocate  on  the  side  of 
evangelical  truth  with  unfeigned  pleasure.  There  are  few  from 
whom  we  should  feel  more  sure  of  at  least  a  candid  and  impar¬ 
tial  judgment,  than  from  one  who  must  be  so  far  removed  from 
at  least  many  of  our  prejudices  as  a  Transatlantic  divine. 
Doctor  INFllvaine  is  not  only  a  Transatlantic  divine,  but  a  Trans¬ 
atlantic  bishop.  In  his  decisive  condemnation,  therefore,  of 
the  Oxford  Tract  system,  we  feel  entitled  to  see  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  of  his  being  in  the  right;  for  not  only  is  he  removed 
by  distance  from  many  of  onr  ])rejudices,  but,  as  a  bishop, 
so  far  as  he  can  be  s\q)posed  to  have  had  any  of  his  own,  they 
must,  in  many  important  points,  have  been  rather  with  than 
(iffainst  those  whom  he  condemns. 
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Oxford  Divinity  — 

The  circumstances  which  induced  Dr.  M‘Ilvaine  to  take  a 
part  in  this  controversy  are  stated  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
and  they  strikingly  illustrate  the  spirit  of  earnest  and  persever¬ 
ing  proselytisin,  which  has  all  along  distinguished  the  advocates 
of  the  Oxford  Tract  doctrines.  They  have,  indeed,  prosecuted 
their  object  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever  marked  the  propagandists 
of  Rome,  and  have  set  an  example  which  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation  by  the  champions  of  purer  and  better  principles.  The 
‘  Oxford  Tracts’  were  duly  reprinted  at  New  York,  and  their  pub¬ 
lication  was  acconi|)anied  with  a  promise  of  a  reprint  of  a  large 
selection  of  other  English  publications  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question.  ‘  During  the  progress  of  these  works,’  says  our 
author,  ‘  the  most  zealous  efl’orts  have  been  made  to  cominciid 
‘  the  peculiarities  of  Oxford  divinity  to  the  diligent  Heading  and 
‘  confidential  reception  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  country.’ 
Dr.  M’llvaine,  though  j)reviously  not  uninterested  in  the  ])ro- 
gress  of  the  controversy  in  England,  thought  it  was  now  high 
time  for  him,  and  his  countrymen  who  thought  with  him,  to  gird 
on  their  armour.  ‘  The  controversy,’  he  says,  ‘  has  been  fi)rced 
‘  upon  those  who,  while  the  publications  were  confined  to  a 
‘  transatlantic  church,  and  only  introduced  amongst  us  by  scanty 
‘  importations,  would  have  been  content  to  leave  it  with  those 
‘  to  whom  it  esjiecially  belonged,  however  deeply  convinced 
‘  themselves  that  Oxford  divinity  was  most  justly  accused.’ 

We  have  no  ditliculty  in  saying  that  Dr.  M’llvaine’s  work 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth. 
Poj)ular,  indeed,  it  cannot  well  be — and  that  for  several  reasons. 
It  is  too  bulky.  That  is  one  thing.  We  regret  to  say,  also, 
that  our  author’s  style  is  often  both  rugged  and  jirolix  ;  tlie 
sentences  often  inordinately  long  and  cumbersome — while  tiie 
attempts  he  here  and  there  makes  at  playfulness  and  raillery  do 
not  appear  to  us  particularly  happy.  It  is  also  so  loaded  with 
citations,  and  repetitions  of  citations,  as  to  endanger  in  many 
places  the  weariness  of  the  reader.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that 
on  such  a  subject  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  thing  without 
frequent  quotation.  Rut  these  should  be  as  few  as  ])ossiblc — 
never  multiplied  beyond  necessity.  Mr.  Newanan’s  or  Dr.  Pusey  s 
sentiments  on  some  particular  point  may  often  be  as  decisively 
shown  by  one  clear,  brief  citation  as  by  half  a  dozen.  Rut  these 
are  slight  matters  ;  we  only  mention  tliem  because  they  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  popularity  of  the  work,  and  because,  if  our  author 
should  enter  the  lists  again  (which  seems  to  us  by  no  means 
improbable'),  he  may  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  like  errors. 

1  he  princi})al  aspect  under  which  our  author  has  been  led  to 
consider  the  whole  controversy,  is  sufficiently  iiulicated  in  the 
title.  He  has  designated  his  work  ‘Oxford  Divinity  compared 
‘  with  that  of  the  Romish  and  Anglican  Churches ;  with  a 
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‘  special  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  as  it  was 
‘  made  of  primary  importance  by  the  Reformers,  and  as  it  lies 
^  at  the  foundation  of  all  scriptural  views  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
*  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  on 
whieh  he  comments  are  viewed  in  relation  more  or  less  direct 
to  this  central  doctrine;  to  a  denial  or  perversion  of  it  he 
traces  almost  all  its  distinguishing  errors,  and  indeed  takes  but 
slender  and  passing  notice  of  any  other  of  its  monstrosities. 
Even  with  this  limitation,  however,  the  survey  of  the  Oxford 
Tract  doctrines  may  be  tolerably  comprehensive,  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  almost  all  the  controversies  between  Romanism 
and  l^rotestantism,  or  between  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  and 
their  opj)onents  (which  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  is  much 
the  same  thing),  depend  more  or  less  directly  on  the  views 
entertained  of  this  cardinal  dogma.  Almost  all  the  subtle  and 
gainful  corruptions  of  Rome  ultimately  result  from  its  perver¬ 
sion.  Let  this  be  but  maintained  entire,  and  all  the  contri¬ 
vances  by  which  the  priesthood  of  that  church  have  taught  men 
how  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  or  expiate  their  sins,  or  pur¬ 
chase  immunity  from  the  necessity  of  making  any  expiation 
at  all,  are  consigned  to  destruction  as  unprofitable  vanities. 
Purgatory,  penances,  and  indulgences,  all  are  annihilated 
together.  For  he  who  properly  apprehends  the  doctrine  ot 
‘  justification  by  faith  alone,’  sees  that  the  righteousness  in 
virtue  of  which  Ac  must  be  accounted  righteous  must  be  a  perfect 
one,  and  therefore  not  his  own ;  for  he  dare  not  even  imagine 
to  himself  that  that  is  perfect.  Nor  is  he  in  any  danger  of 
thinking,  while  he  gazes  on  the  bright  and  perfect  exemplar  of 
universal  and  sinless  obedience,  as  the  only  ground  of  his  hope 
of  accej)tanec,  that  that  righteousness  of  his  own,  which  he  is 
taught  at  the  same  time  to  cherish,  and  from  the  only  adequate 
motives,  can  supply  its  deficiencies  by  acts  which  have  not  even 
a  moral  quality  belonging  to  them,  as,  for  exanq)le,  by  corporeal 
fiagellations,  or  mechanical  devotions,  or  offerings  of  money. 
Ihe  case  is  far  otherw  ise  where  this  great  doctrine  is  denied  or 
corrupted,  and  man  is  told  that  it  must  be  by  his  own  proper 
righteousness  that  he  is  to  be  justified,  that  is,  treated  as  tliough 
he  had  never  sinned  : — strange  inconsistency  !  one  would  think 
that  the  very  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  is  pro{)ounded  would 
be  sufficient  to  refute  it.  As  all  experience,  as  all  history  testi¬ 
fies,  the  reception  of  this  doctrine  inevitably  tends  to  encourage 
the  most  lamentable  delusions  respecting  the  real  nature  of 
holiness — to  cut  the  veiy  sinew^s  of  all  cheerfid  hope  and  ener¬ 
gy  in  the  pursuit  of  it — and  to  encourage,  under  the  despairing 
conviction  that  perfect  holiness  cannot  be  attained,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  most  ridiculous  counterfeits  in  its  place.  Such,  as 
^11  ecclesiastical  history  shows,  has  been  the  consequence  of  the 


denial  or  the  corruption  of  the  true  doctrine ;  tlie  process  has 
been  more  or  less  accelerated  or  retarded  accordinj^  to  the  cir- 
cunistunces  of  the  age  or  the  complexion  of  indivitlual  miiKls ; 
but  it  has  always  been  the  same,  and  inevitably  will  be  so.  lie 
who  has  no  more  than  suj)erHcial  notions  and  superticial  feel¬ 
ings,  will  content  himself  with  the  decent  performance  of  the 
princij)al  social  duties,  and  the  mechanical  observance  of  his 
])rescribed  ritual ;  and  he  flatters  himself  that  this  is  suihcient 
for  his  purpose.  He  who  is  of  stronger  mind  and  deeper  feel¬ 
ings,  who  has  attained  more  comprehensive  views  of  the  re- 
cpiirements  of  the  Divine  Law,  sinks  at  once  into  despair 
under  the  consciousness  of  his  deficiencies,  and  earnestly  casts 
about  for  some  soothing  supplements,  lie  resorts  to  austerities 
— he  multi})lies  fasts — he  doubles  his  devotions — he  macerates 
his  body — he  enlarges  the  domain  of  morals  over  things  indif¬ 
ferent  in  their  nature,  to  make  amends  for  having  abridged  their 
j)ropcr  dominion — he  compromises  his  violation  of  the  law  in 
one  point  by  double  diligence  in  another,  or  by  extending  its 
authority  to  a  class  of  actions  over  which  it  neither  demands 
nor  desires  control.  Thus  commences  the  subtle  process  of 
substitution — the  balancing  of  acts  of  obedience  against  acts  of 
disobedience — of  ill  deeds  of  one  kind  against  good  deeds  of 
another — of  transgressions  of  an  undoubted  law  against  com- 
pliances  with  man’s  own  arbitrary  requirements.  As  external 
obs(‘rvances  and  mechanical  devotions  are  ahvavs  easier  than 
spiritual  obedience  and  the  subjugation  of  the  passions,  and 
form  an  altogether  cheap  and  easy  substitute — so  a  stronger 
and  stronger  stress  is  laid  upon  them,  until  at  length  the  inter¬ 
nal  and  spiritual  is  almost  excluded,  and  the  deluded  mind 
reposes  on  the  external  and  mechanical  alone.  Such  is  the 
tendency  of  the  denial  of  the  great  central  doctrine  of  Justifica¬ 
tion  by  Faith,  even  though  that  tendency  may  not  fully 
develop  itself.  It  may  be  indefinitely  checked  by  circum¬ 
stances — but  if  allowed  fully  to  develop  itself,  it  stops  not  at 
any  thing  short  of  the  gross  substitutions  of  Home,  and  is  even 
there  fairly  exhibited  only  in  those  last  abominations  of  the 
system  of  indulgences  as  ])reachcd  by  Tetzel,  which  neither 
heaven  nor  earth  could  longer  tolerate. 

Far  different  is  it  with  him  who,  believing  indeed  that  none 
w  ill  ever  enter  heaven  without  holiness,  is  not  infatuated  enough 
to  think  that  he  can  be  justified  by  it.  He  stands  in  little 
<langer  of  falling  into  any  of  the  above  delusions.  \\  Idle  he  is 
stimulated  to  a  holy  obedience  bv  peculiar  motives — motives  far 
more,  powerful  than  any  other — even  bv  gratitude  and  love  for 
unspeakable  benefactions,  he  joyfully  feels  that  it  is  not  by  the 
sufliciency  or  insufficiency  of  his  obedience  that  he  is  to  he 
justified ;  he  is  under  little  temptation,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
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supply  deficiencies  by  self-imposed  duties  unrecognized  by  the 
gospel,  or  by  compounding;  lor  negligence  in  one  point  by 
redoubled  diligence  in  another.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
more  generous  and  spirit-stirring  motives  from  which  he  acts, 
render  him  better  able  to  cope  with  those  subtle  and  powerful 
passions,  the  very  ditliculty  of  subduing  which,  on  any  lower 
principle  than  that  of  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  is  one 
chief  reason  for  the  melancholy  substitution  of  external  ob¬ 
servances  for  spiritual  obedience.  Neither  is  he  in  any  danger  ot 
forming  false  or  unworthy  conceptions  of  that  comprehensive 
holiness  which  he  is  exhorted  to  aspire  to  and  to  ‘  perfect.* 
Smitten  with  gratitude  to  Him  in  whom  that  holiness  is  jier- 
fectlv  exemplified,  desiring  above  all  things  to  be  assimilated  to 
Uiiu,  the  disciple  could  not  be  content,  even  if  he  were  allowed, 
to  substitute  something  intrinsically  worthless  for  that  substan¬ 
tial  excellence  of  which  he  is  enamoured.  Neither  has  he  any 
motive  to  do  so;  freely  permitted,  when  pressed  by  his  sense  ot 
defilement,  to  re|)air  at  once  to  tlie  fountain  once  opened,  iu\d 
which  fiows  on  for  ever,  he  contents  not  himself  with  musing 
ill  gloom,  sometimes  almost  in  despair,  over  his  past  deficiences, 
in  anxiously  balancing  his  meritorious  or  his  sinful  actions,  or 
devising  expedients  by  which,  through  exchange,  or  barter,  or 
otherwise,  he  may  strike  a  more  promising  balance ;  but  is  left 
at  leisure  to  pursue,  with  that  buoyant  hope  and  that  freedom  ot 
heart,  without  which  all  energetic  action  is  out  of  the  (juestion, 
the  holiness  ‘  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is  capable  of  being 
abused  and  perverted.  And  it  such  representations  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  itself  as  those  of  Dr.  Pusey  were  lair  ones,  it  could  liardly 
fail  to  be  so.  With  Dr.  M’llvaine,  however,  we  protest  against 
the  ‘  caricature  ’  of  the  doctrine  which  such  writers  are  nleased 
to  give  us  as  a  true  portrait.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
candid  jierson  that  the  immense  majority  of  those  who  have 
preached  the  *  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  have  been 
as  strenuous  in  insisting  on  the  necessity  ot  personal  holiness, 
and  have  as  diligently  cultivated  that  lioliness  themselves,  as 
any  of  those  who  have  repudiated  the  doctrine.  Ihe  question, 
so  far,  as  concerns  the  effects  of  the  two  doctrines,  is,  which 
furnishes  the  highest,  noblest,  most  efficient  motives  to  obe¬ 
dience  ?  Few,  we  think,  who  study  human  nature,  will  deny 
that  the  jireference  in  this  respect  is  to  be  given  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  JUSTIFICATION  KY  FAITH  ALONE.  I  hilt  doctrilie  VVe 
believe  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  but  it  is  no  transcen¬ 
dental  mystery,  which  must  be  received  without  our  being  able 
to  com|)rehend  any  thing  about  it.  It  bears  the  impress  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  and,  considered  as  a  mighty  instrument  of 
moral  influence,  could  have  resulted  only  from  the  profoundest 
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knowledge  of  human  nature.  Let  but  the  madness,  the  folly 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  any  can  be  admitted  to  lieaveu 
without  holiness  be  duly  guarded  against,  as  it  must  be  admitted 
it  generally  is,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  obedience  to  which  this 
doctrine  will  prompt  will  far  outstrip  in  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
uniformity,  that  which  can  be  extorted  by  any  other  principle  or 
any  other  set  of  principles  whatsoever.  And  no  wonder ;  the  one 
is  the  obedience  of  the  child,  the  other  of  the  bondsman  ;  the  one 
is  the  ort'spring  of  hope,  the  other  of  fear;  the  one  is  the  cheerful 
work  of  gratitude  and  love,  the  other  the  laborious  task  of  a 
depressed  and  gloomy  heart. 

Viewing  this  doctrine  as  of  such  extreme  importance,  as 
involving  in  it  the  very  glory  of  the  gospel,  as  that  without 
which  we  have  no  well-founded  hopes  of  final  acceptance,  nor 
any  sutlicient  motives  to  that  very  obedience — necessarily  im- 
ptu’fect — to  which  in  its  absence  we  must  alone  look  ;  con¬ 
vinced  also  that  the  denial  or  the  perversion  of  this  doctrine 
has  been  attended  by  such  fearful  consequences,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  Luther  should  have  declared  that  its  recoonition 
or  denial  might  be  considered  ‘  the  criterion  of  a  standing  or  a 
‘  falling  church we  cannot  wonder  that  Calvin  declared  that 
‘  if  this  one  point  were  yielded  safe  and  entire,  it  would  not  pay 
‘  the  cost  to  make  any  great  quarrel  about  other  matters  in  con- 
^  troversy  with  Rome we  cannot  wonder  that  the  judicious 
Hooker  calls  it  ‘that  grand  question  that  hangeth  in  con- 
‘  troversy  between  us  and  Rome  nor  can  we  w  onder  that 
Dr.  M’llvaine,  with  his  views  of  its  paramount  importance, 
should  in  attacking  the  Oxford  Tract  writers,  principally 
occupy  himself  with  their  perversion  of  it.  Most  truly  do 
we  believe  that  in  the  following  paragraphs  he  has  not 
overstated  the  tendencies  of  which  we  have  already  said  so 
much. 

*  Justification  and  pence  with  God  are  essentially  connected  in  Rom. 
V  1  :  ‘  Ueiny  justified — fve  have  peace  with  God,*  Rut,  says  IMr. 
New  man,  ‘  Jiistiti cation  consists  in  a  righteousness  dwelling  in  us,  and 
that  righteousness  is  acceptableness*  But  this  acceptableness,  it  is 
said,  may  he  more  or  less.  Of  course,  then,  w'e  may  be  more  or  less 
justified,  and  so  more  or  less  at  peace  with  God.  *  In  the  same  degree 
(says  IMr.  Newman),  that  faith  or  obedience  grow’s,  so  does  justifica¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  liand,  those  wdio  are  declining  in  their  obedience 
—as  they  are  quenching  the  light  within,  so  are  they  diminishing 
their  justification,’  and,  of  course,  so  are  they  decreasing  in  peace  with 
€wod. 

*  Now  in  what  w’ay  is  a  poor  sinner,  w’orking  out  his  salvation,  ever 
to  know'  whether  he  has  peace  with  God,  and  may  rejoice  in  hope,  or 
not  }  He  can  have  peace  only  so  far  as  he  is  justified.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  some  are  more  justified  than  others ;  the  same 
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person,  at  various  periods,  may  be  in  various  stages  of  justification. 
Me  asks  for  the  line  or  mark  of  justification,  so  that  wlien  beneath  it, 
he  may  knou'  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  justified  to  have  peace  witli 
God,  and  when  above  it,  may  know  tliat  he  is  justified  enough  to 
have  peace  with  God.  No  such  line  is  pointed  out.  Then,  whether 
he  is  at  peace  with  God,  or  under  his  wrath, — for  there  is  no  medium, 
— he  can  never  know.  Where  then  is  the  helmet  of  hojie,  that  'strong 
consolation  ’  for  him  who  '  has  fled  for  refuge  to  Christ  ?*  The  ‘  hope 
that  maketh  not  ashamed,’  the  confidence  that  when  Christ  shall 
appear,  he  shall  be  like  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is  ? 

'  Now  what  is  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  miserable,  com¬ 
fortless  doctrine  as  this,  this us  on  husks  and  shells  V  'A 
man  who  can  never  know  whether  his  amount  of  inherent  righteous¬ 
ness  is  sufficient,  will  always  be  excogitating  some  device  or  other  by 
which  God  may  be  the  more  effectually  proj>itiated  and  satisfied.  A 
gloomy,  or  a  poverty-stricken  asj)irant  resorts  to  those  unbidden  aus¬ 
terities  and  severe  bodily  macerations,  by  which  it  is  fully  hoped  that 
sins  may  be  expiated  and  heaven  meritoriously  attained.’  In  such 
righteousness  fhere  is  something  that  seems  tangible,  measurable, 
appreciable.  A  man  can  count  his  penances,  measure  his  pilgrimages, 
weigh  his  gifts,  and  thus  keep  account  of  his  righteousness,  and  at  last 
come  to  account  himself  sufficiently  righteous  to  be  at  ])eace  \vith  God. 
Sinners  of  various  descriptions  will  resort  to  diH’erent  modes  of  esta¬ 
blishing  such  a  righteousness,  the  rich  will  purchase  what  they  are  not 
willing  to  work  out,  by  the  prayers  of  priests  and  the  merits  of  saints, 
and  the  virtue  of  indulgences,  to  save  themselves  the  ])ain  of  austeri¬ 
ties.  Thus  will  arise  the  monster  of  Supererogatory  ilerit.  And  so 
there  grow’s  out  of  the  mere  effort  of  the  troubled  conscience  to  supply 
tlie  awful  uncertainty  arising  from  a  scheme  of  justification,  whicli 
knows  nothing  better  for  righteousness  than  our  own  works  and  per¬ 
sonal  holiness,  that  W’hole  retinue  of  vain  devices  for  the  making  (if  a 
righteousness  of  our  own,  and  easing  the  conscience  with  nostrums  of 
man’s  quackery,  by  whicli  the  church  of  Rome  has  been  for  so  many 
centuries  so  defiled  and  degraded. 

‘  The  direct  tendency  to  precisely  such  results,  is  manifest  already 
in  Oxford  Divinity.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  precisely  the 
state  of  uncertainty  about  one’s  actual  peace  w’ith  God,  wdiich  we  have 
described,  is  inculcated  there  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Any  thing  like  a 
‘  joy  of  hope,’  a  ‘  strong  consolation,’  a  confidence  of  peace,  is  sternly 
repudiated  as  presumption  and  ultra-protestantism.* — pp.  bb — 89. 

There  are,  indeed,  other  monstrous  corruptions  involved  in 
the  Oxford  Tracts,  which  are  scarcely  less  important  and 
scarcely  less  pernicious  than  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  only.  We  allude  to  the  doctrines  of 
Sacramental  tfhcacy  and  Apostolical  Succession.  On  the 
latter  we  are  not  sorry  that  Dr.  M’llvaine  has  not  entered; 
for  though  we  certainly  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  what  so 
liberal  a  prelate  might  have  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  that  gniat 
‘  idolum  tribus,’  yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  might  be  a 
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much  more  inconvenient  subject  to  treat  than  that  of  ^justitica- 
‘  tion  by  faith nor,  sooth  to  say,  could  we  expect  that  his 
views  would  be  satisfactory  to  us.  Deeply  as  we  feel  with  him, 
that  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  justitication  by  faith  alone 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  of 
the  Oxford  system,  we  are  equally  assured  that  the  views  of  its 
advocates  on  the  subject  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  and  the 
Elhcacy  of  the  Sacraments  are  answerable  for  nearly  a  moiety 
of  them.  Indeed,  we  fear  that  the  very  same  views  which  lead 
them  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  these  doctrines,  have  also 
(unconsciously,  we  would,  in  unfeigned  charity,  hope)  biassed 
them  in  their  modes  of  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
itself.  We  cannot  but  fear  that  the  unconscious  wish  to  mag¬ 
nify  the  ofhce,  functions,  and  prerogatives  of  the  clergy,  forms 
no  inconsiderable  element  in  the  complication  of  motives  wliich 
has  led  to  this  strange  attempt  to  revive  all  the  worst  corrup¬ 
tions  of  Uome,  and  which,  as  it  were  instinctively,  induces  them 
to  prefer  those  modifications,  even  of  the  doctrines  lying  most 
remote  from  the  subject  of  ministerial  olHce  and  authority, 
which  most  favor  their  j)reposterous  and  anti-christian  claims. 
Thus  Justification  as  well  as  Regeneration  is  made,  in  this 
strange  scheme,  absolutely  dejiendent  on  baptism;  it  infallibly 
accompanies  that  rite  when  duly  performed,  and  the  eflicacy  ot 


ba|)tism,  as  they  incessantly  tell  us,  is  valid  only  when  jier- 
forined  by  an  episcojially  ordained  ])riest !  We  are  far  enough 
indeed  from  saying  that  a  sordid,  still  less  a  conscious  wish  to 
aggrandize  their  order,  determines  the  complexion  of  the  th(*o- 
logy  they  embrace  and  advocate,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
bias  in  that  direction  has  no  inconsiderable  intluence.  This 


bias  is  conjoined  with  another,  with  which  it  well  harmonizes 
(indeed  they  derive  mutual  support  the  one  from  the  other),  we 
mean  the  notorious  tendency  to  magnify  the  external  in  religion 
— to  attach  undue  weight  to  observances  and  ceremonies,  aj)art 
from  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  the  atfections :  ami 
the  two  together  will  serve  to  explain  most  of  the  peculiarities  ot 
this  obnoxious  system.  The  harmony  of  these  ])rinciples — the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  consj)ire — the  probability  that  he  who  embraces 
oneof  the  great  delusions  founded  upon  them  will  also  embrace  the 
rest,  is  manifest  upon  the  slightest  reflection.  Me  who  believes  in 
apostolical  succession,  for  example — that  is,  that  every  one  who 
is  episcopally  ordained,  with  the  prescribed  forms,  is  a  true 
minister  of  Christ,  no  matter  what  his  character  or  opinions, 
and  that  through  him,  as  through  a  channel,  mvsterious  efficacy 
flows,  whenever  he  sprinkles  the  baptismal  water  or  dispenses 
the  bread  and  wine  ; — how  easy  is  it  for  him  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  mysterious  elhcacy  connected  with  the  due  administration 
of  certain  rites,  even  where  the  understanding  and  the  heart 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  generally,  that  the 
greatest  blessings  of  Christianity  are  tied  to  certain  mechanical 
and  outward  observances,  and  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  a 
system  of  forms ;  that  they  are  invariably  communicated  where 
such  forms  and  observances  are  duly  adhered  to  !  We  say,  how 
easy  is  it, — for  what  absurdity  can  any  application  of  this 
principle  involve,  greater  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  itself,  as  expounded  and 
advocated  by  these  writers  ? 

These  two  things,  then,  which  reciprocally  aid  one  another — 
the  wish  to  exalt  the  priesthood,  and  the  wish  to  exalt  the 
external  and  ritual  in  religion  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
and  spiritual — will  serve  to  account  for  the  chief  innovations 
of  our  new  school- of  Romanists,  and  together  with  the  blind 
love  of  antiquity  and  veneration  for  the  fathers,  will  account 
for  the  whole.  These  motives  accordingly  determine  the  ge¬ 
neral  complexion  of  the  system,  and  as  they  are  all  connected 
inter  se,  they  give  a  certain  harmony  and  self-consistency  to 
its  whole  theology,  closely  approximating  it,  indeed,  to  that 
of  Rome  itself,  which  is  the  product  of  the  very  same  con¬ 
junction  of  feelings  and  principles,  operating  over  a  larger  space 
of  time,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  a  less 
vigorous  counteraction  from  without.  We  say  not — we  have 
already  disclaimed  any  such  insinuation — that  the  most  sordid 
of  the  above  principles  (that  of  advancing  the  priestly  order)  is 
consciously  the  motive  of  the  chief  champions  of  the  Oxford 
Tract  doctrines ;  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
operates  unconsciously  in  all  of  them,  and  is  the  chief,  aye,  and 
the  conscioifs  motive  too,  in  the  minds  of  thousands  who  abet 
them.  Some  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church 
were  not  the  fruit  of  any  direct  desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
encouraged  the  innovations  which  terminated  in  them,  to 
strengthen  the  interests  of  the  priesthood  ;  but  they  were 
adopted  under  the  conjoint  influence  of  many  different  but 
strictly  harmonious  principles,  which  insensibly  gave  con¬ 
sistency  to  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  from  the  foundation 
stone  to  the  topmost  pinnacle ;  determined  the  shape  which  the 
whole  theology  assumed,  the  modifications  to  which  any  doc¬ 
trine  and  rite  was  to  be  subjected,  and  the  further  corruptions 
which  should  be  practised  upon  them.  It  was  enough  that  the 
innovations  immediately  introduced  under  the  ojicration  of  any 
one  principle  were  not  adverse  to  or  inconsistent  with  any  other 
principle ;  their  subserviency  to  all  alike  w  as  sooner  or  later 
secured,  until  at  length  the  well  compacted  system  presented 
that  aspect  of  utter,  hopeless,  and  loathsome  corruption,  which 
roused  the  energy  of  the  great  Reformer. 

The  Oxford  Tract  doctrine  of  Justification,  Dr.  M’llvaine 
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has  shown,  with  no  slight  degree  of  learning,  to.be  in  no  im¬ 
portant  respect  different  from  that  of  Rome  :  nor  do  we  think 
that  he  has  much  difficulty  in  proving  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  are  concerned,  it  is  equally  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Whether  he  is  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  showing  other  portions  of  the  system  to  be  condemned 
by  the  ‘  standards’  and  formularies  of  his  own  church,  may  well 
admit  of  doubt.  But  on  this  we  make  no  remark  at  present. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  important  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith. 

The  whole  book  is  principally  taken  up  with  this  subject. 
After  some  preliminary  matter,  he  proceeds,  in  the  second 
chapter,  to  consider  the  germ  of  the  Oxford  Tract  doctrine  as 
developed,  or  rather  not  yet  fully  developed,  in  the  pages  of 
Alexander  Knox.  Its  identity  with  that  of  the  Oxford  divines 
he  fully  proves,  and  moreover  shows  how  strongly  it  was 
condemned  in  the  ‘British  Critic’  of  the  day — that  journal  which 
has  now  become  so  powerful  an  organ  on  the  Oxford  side.  In 
the  third  chapter  he  proceeds  to  ‘  exhibit  ’  the  Doctrine  of  Ox¬ 
ford  Divinity  on  the  subject  of  Justification, — in  the  fourth  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  schoolmen, — in  the  fifth,  with  that  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  these  chapters  he  shows  that  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  the  views  of  our  Oxford  divines 
and  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Let  us  see  if  there  be  any 
the  slenderest  appreciable  distinction. 

What  is  that  which  we  are  to  interpose  between  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  God  and  our  guilty  spirits,  so  that  we  may  be 
treated  and  accounted  as  righteous  in  his  sight ;  that  is,  be 
treated  as  if  we  had  not  sinned  ?  Or,  as  Hooker  gives  it — 
‘  What  is  the  righteousness  whereby  a  Christian  man  is  justi- 
‘  fied?*  or,  as  Mr.  Newman  expresses  it,  ‘What  is  that  which 
‘  constitutes  a  man  righteous  in  God’s  sight  ?’  The  answer  to 
this  Question,  as  given  by  Romanists  and  Protestants,  forms  the 
grand  distinction  (so  our  elder  divines  unanimously  affirm)  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties. 

To  this  question  Hooker  (and  we  may  fairly  take  him  for  an 
expositor  of  Protestant  views  on  this  subject)  replies,  ‘  There  be 
‘  two  kinds  of  Christian  righteousness ;  the  one  without  us, 
‘  which  we  have  by  imputation ;  the  other  within  us,  which 
‘  consisteth  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  other  Christian  virtues. 
‘  God  giveth  us  both  the  one  justice  and  the  other ;  the  one  by 
‘  accepting  us  for  righteous  in  Christ;  the  other  by  working 
‘  Christian  righteousness  in  us.’  The  one  righteousness  is 
usually  call^  justification,  the  other  sanctification.  ‘  No 
‘  such  thing,’  says  the  church  of  Rome ;  ‘  justification  is  not 
‘  merely  the  remission  of  sins,  but  also  sanctification  and  re- 
‘  newal  of  the  inward  man  by  his  voluntary  reception  of  grace 
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*  and  gifts/  *  That  which  is  called  our  righteousness  because 
^  we  are  justified  through  its  being  inherent  in  us,  that  same  is 
‘  the  righteousness  of  God,  because  it  is  infused  into  us  by  God 
‘  through  the  merit  of  Christ/  ‘  If  any  one  shall  say  that 
‘  justification,  once  obtained,  is  not  increased  by  good  works, 

‘  but  that  these  are  only  the  fruits  and  signs  of  justification,  let 

*  him  be  accursed/  So  says  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  hence, 
as  so  often  alleged,  they  confound  justification  and  sanctification  ; 
or  as  Bishop  Dow  name  says,  ‘  of  two  benefits  they  make  but 
‘  one,  and  utterly  abolish  the  benefit  of  sanctification/  ^  This 
^  they  do  in  two  respects ;  first,  they  hold  that  to  justify  in  this 
‘  question  signifieth  to  make  righteous  by  righteousness  inhe- 
‘  rent,  or  by  infusion  of  righteousness,  that  is  to  sanctify. 

^  Secondly,  they  make  remission  of  sins  to  be  not  the  pardoning 
‘  and  forgiving  of  sin,  but  the  utter  deletion  and  expulsion  of 

*  sin  by  infusion  of  righteousness.  Thus  they  make  justification 
‘  wholly  to  consist  in  the  parts  of  sanctification/ 

And  now  what  says  Mr.  Newman,  the  Coryphaeus  of  the 
Oxford  party,  in  reply  to  the  above  question  ?  ‘  It  is  usual  at 

‘  the  present  day  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between 
^  deliverance  from  guilt  and  deliverance  from  sin  ;  to  lay  down 
‘  as  a  first  principle  that  these  are  two  coincident,  indeed,  and 
‘  contemporary,  but  altogether  independent  benefits ;  to  call 
‘  them  justification  and  renewal,  and  to  consider  that  any  con- 
^  fusion  between  them  argues  serious  and  alarming  ignorance  of 

‘  Christian  truth .  This  distinction  is  not  scriptural,  .  .  . 

‘  In  truth  Scripture  speaks  of  but  one  gift,  which  it  sometimes 
‘  calls  renewal^  sometimes  justification^  according  as  it  views  it, 

‘  passing  to  and  fro  from  one  to  the  other,  so  rapidly,  so  ab- 
‘  ruptly,  as  to  force  upon  us  irresistibly  the  inference  that  they 
‘  are  really  oneJ 

Again :  ‘  By  righteousness  is  meant  acceptable  obedience. 

*  We  needed  then  a  justification  or  making  righteous ;  and  this 
^  might  become  ours  in  two  ways,  either  by  dispensing  with  that 
‘  exact  obedience  which  the  law  required,  or  by  enabling  us  to 
^  fulfil  it.  Now  the  remedy  lies  in  the  latter  alternative  only  ;  not 
‘  in  lowering  the  law,  much  less  in  abolishing  it ;  but  in  bring- 
‘  ing  up  our  hearts  to  it — attuning  them  to  its  high  harmonies.’ 

Again  :  '  If  God  counts  righteous,  it  is  by  making  righteous  ; 
‘  if  he  Justifies,  it  is  by  renewing  ;  if  he  reconciles  us  to  him,  it  is 
‘  not  by  annihilating  the  law,  but  by  erecting  in  us  new  wills 
‘  and  new  powers  for  the  observance  of  it/ 

To  these  citations  many  more  mi^ht  be  added ;  but  they 
could  add  nothing  to  the  clearness  and  explicitness  of  those  we 
have  already  adduced.  That  God  does  not  annihilate  the  law, 
that  he  does  not  even  lower  its  claims — that  he  gives  us  new 
powers  and  new  wills,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who 
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deny  Mr.  Newman’s  doctrine ;  for,  as  he  himself  admits,  those 
who  plead  for  the  distinction  between  justification  and  sanctifi¬ 
cation  contend  that  they  are  benefits  which,  though  distinct  in 
their  nature,  are  inseparably  coincident.  The  only  question  is 
whether  that  process  which  we  call  sanctification,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  justification.  Mr.  Newman  distinctly  says,  that 
they  are  really  one  gift.  And  in  this  he  assuredly  says  nothing 
in  any  important  degree  different  from  what  is  said  by  the 
church  of  Rome. 

One  would  think  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  justification 
at  all,  and  if  man  be  a  sinner,  then  justification  can  in  no  sense 
and  under  no  modifications  be  effected  by  a  righteousness  iciV/zbi  us. 
For  what  is  justification?  Man's  being  treated  by  God  as  if  he  were 
not  sinful.  Now  if  this  be  the  case,  no  righteousness  created 
within  us  can  answer  the  purpose,  and  that  simply  because  we 
hai^e  been  sinners.  Let  us  suppose  an  individual  living  in  sin 
to  the  middle  of  his  life,  and  then  becoming  not  merely  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  such  a  Christian  as  the  world  never  saw^  and  never  will 
see — one  who  from  that  period  till  his  death  exactly  observes  every 
punctilio  of  the  divine  law, — how  could  this  obedience,  w  hich  is 
still  no  more  than  he  ought  to  have  performed,  and  moreover 
ought  to  have  performed  for  his  whole  life,  not  for  the  half  of  it, 
rescue  him  from  the  guilt  and  condemnation  which  he  had 
already  incurred  ?  His  being  no  longer  a  sinner  could  not  alter 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  one,  and  therefore  if  treated  as  no 
sinner  at  all,  it  must  be,  one  would  think,  in  virtue  of  some 
special  remedy.  Nothing  can  convert  the  past  into  the  present, 
and  in  like  manner  no  present  reformation  can  justify  us  from 
past  guilt.  A  man  may  sincerely  repent  of  some  violation  of  the 
law  of  his  country,  and  we  may  feel  quite  certain  that  he  would 
not  do  the  like  again  ;  but  his  repentance  is  not  taken  as  com¬ 
pensation  ;  it  cannot  obliterate  the  past,  or  convert  a  past  guilt 
into  ])resent  innocence ;  and  if  therefore  regarded  or  treated  as 
not  guilty,  it  must  be  by  the  act  of  another,  not  by  any  of  his 
own.  Mr.  New’inan  is  surprised  that  any  should  conceive 
deliverance  from  sin  to  be  different  from  deliverance  from  guilt ; 
for  our  own  parts,  though  we  believe  them  to  be  inseparably 
coincident,  they  appear  so  essentiallv  distinct  i/i  their  own  nature^ 
that  we  w  onder  any  should  confound  them,  and  cannot  but  deem 
such  confusion  of  ideas,  to  use  Mr.  Newman’s  own  language, 
*  as  arguing  serious  and  alarming  ignorance  of  Christian  truth.’ 

One  would  imagine  that  justiheation  from  guilt  must  be 
something  perfectly  distinct  from  renewml  of  heart,  even  upon 
Mr.  Newman’s  own  showing,  and  w’e  cannot  but  stand  aston¬ 
ished  that  his  own  contradictions  do  not  convict  him.  He  says, 
in  an  extract  already  given,  ‘  We  needed  a  justification  or 
‘  making  righteous,  and  this  might  become  ours  in  two  ways. 
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‘  either  by  dispensing  with  that  exact  obedience  which  the  law 
‘  required,  or  by  enabling  us  to  fulfil  it/  And  he  says,  that  the 
latter  is  the  only  alternative.  Now  one  would  imagine,  that  if 
the  exact  obedience  which  the  law  requires  is  7iot  to  be  dispensed 
with  (as  he  clearly  implies),  then  the  obedience  which  will  alone 
avail  for  our  justification,  and  which,  as  he  says,  is  the  only 
alternative,  must  be  commensurate  with  it.  But  did  any  one 
ever  pretend  that  the  obedience  of  the  most  exemplary  Christian 
that  ever  lived  at  all  approached  that  point?  Yet  if  this, 
according  to  Mr.  Newman,  be  the  ground  of  our  justification,  is 
not  the  exact  obedience  of  the  law  dispensed  with — is  it  not 
lowered  ?  Nay,  if  we  consider  the  utterly  defective  character  of 
all  Christian  obedience,  may  it  not  be  said  to  be  abolished  ? 
For  our  own  parts  we  believe  that  the  exact  obedience  which 
the  law  requires  is  not  dispensed  with  (for  neither  mai/s  guilt 
nor  man’s  innocence  can  alter  the  character  of  that  immutable 
and  perfect  rule);  but  for  that  very  reason  we  believe  that  if 
man  be  treated  as  not  guilty  when  he  is  so,  it  must  be  on 
account  of  something  not  his  own,  and  that  something  w'e  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  perfect  obedience  and  the  expiatory  sufferings  of 
the  Redeemer.  To  imagine  that  the  exact  obedience  which  the 
law  requires  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  that  it  will 
accept  of  an  altogether  imperfect  obedience  as  a  release  from  its 
claims, — that  it  will,  as  it  were,  compound  for  the  vast  debt 
due  to  it  by  accepting  the  smallest  possible  fraction  per  cent.y 
appears  to  us  something  very  like  the  grossest  contradiction. 

But  if  Mr.  Newman’s  doctrine  be  the  same  essentially  with 
that  of  Rome, — a  fact,  however,  which,  certain  as  it  may  be,  we 
shall  presently  see  that  he  denies — he  has  the  felicity  of  holding 
it  with  some  inconsistencies  peculiarly  his  own.  For  be  it 
known  to  our  astonished  readers,  that  Mr.  Newman  does  not 
deny  that  the  words  *  justify  ’  and  ‘justification,’  as  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  mean  ‘  counting^  righteous — not  ‘  making  ’ 
righteous ;  that  is,  he  pleads  for  the  fact  that  they  ‘  impute  ’ 
something,  which  (as  yet  at  all  events)  is  not.  ‘  Issue  is  joined,’ 
says  he,  ‘  on  the  following  question, — whether  justification  mean 
‘  in  Scripture  counting  us  righteous  or  making  us  righteous.’ 
With  more  honesty  as  a  critic  than  is  consistent  with  the 
integrity  of  his  system  as  a  theologian,  he  contends  for  the 
former  sense :  and  grants  that  but  ‘  one  passage  can  be  produced 
‘  where  justification  is  used  for  making  righteous,  and  there  the 
‘  reading  is  doubtful  !’ 

How  then  does  he  get  over  the  difficulty  of  representing  the 
righteousness  which  justifies  as  imputed,  while  he  maintains 
that  it  is  inherent — a  righteousness  of  obedience  ?  By  one 
certainly  of  the  most  extraordinary  fetches  that  ever  helped  a 
divine  out  of  his  difficulties  :  by  an  explanation  equally  dis- 
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creditable  to  himself  as  a  critic  and  theologian,  and  dishonor¬ 
able  to  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  He  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  though  Scripture  invariably  sam  one  thing,  it  as  invariably 
signifies  another.  Hear  him.  ‘To  justify  wieaws  ‘  counting 
‘  ‘  righteous,’  but  includes  under  its  meaning  ‘  making  righ- 
‘  ‘  teous in  other  w^ords,  the  sense  of  the  term  is  counting 
‘  righteous,  and  the  sense  of  the  thing  denoted  by  it  is  making 
‘  righteous.  In  the  abstracty  it  is  counting  righteous ;  in  the 
‘  concrete,  it  is  making  righteous.’  The  reconciliation  of  the 
theory  by  which  he  maintains  that  the  righteousness  by  which 
we  are  justified  is  inherent — our  own  proper  obedience — with 
the  theory  w'hich  he  nevertheless  holds  that  the  righteousness  is 
an  imputative  one,  is  effected  by  a  contrivance  equally  happy 
with  that  we  have  already  mention^ed.  He  sdys  this  righteous¬ 
ness  is  imputed  to  us,  though  as  yet  we  have  it  not,  because 
God  intends  that  we  shall  have  it ;  just  as  a  man  may  be  said 
to  be  born  to-day  though  he  will  not  be  born  till  to-morrow, 
because  God  intends  that  he  shall  be  so.  ‘  The  imputation  of 
‘  righteousness,’  says  Mr.  Newman,  ‘  is  a  sort  oi  prophecy, 

‘  announcing  God’s  purposes  (of  making  us  righteous)  before  the 
‘  event,  and  working  towards  their  fulfilment.’  ‘  In  justifica- 
‘  tion,’  he  says,  ‘  the  whole  course  of  sanctification  is  anticipated, 

‘  reckoned  or  imputed  to  us  in  its  very  beginning.’ 

In  the  Oxford  Tracts,  we  find  the  writers  generally  exhibiting 
a  wise  distrust  of  reason  and  reasoning,  both  of  which,  as  applied 
to  religious  matters,  they  never  fail  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  depreciating.  They  generally  prefer  resting  the  monstrous 
dogmas  they  defend  on  their  simple  assertion,  coupled  with 
another,  that  they  are  the  dogmas  of  the  ‘  church,’  and  that 
with  a  third,  that  any  dogmas  so  recommended  are  to 
be  the  objects  of  implicit  and  unquestioning  belief.  They 
therefore  fail  not  to  inveigh  against  the  rationalistic  tendency 
of  the  present  times,  condemning  under  that  convenient  word 
any  and  every  awkward  question  as  to  the  reasons  of  the 
peculiar  doctrine  they  think  it  right  to  propound.  We  must 
say  that  we  think  this  is  their  wisest  course  ;  for  they  never  fail 
to  make  themselves  ridiculous  whenever  they  resort  to  reason¬ 
ing.  By  lofty  pretensions — by ‘sacred  reserve’ — by  mysterious 
silence — by  airs  of  infallibility,  they  may,  for  a  time  at  all 
events,  succeed  in  deluding  or  awing  the  ignorant ;  but  let  them 
l)eware  of  logic,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
utter  derision  and  contempt  of  the  world.  No  doubt  they  give 
us  the  best  reasons  for  their  monstrous  paradoxes  which  the 
paradoxes  themselves  will  allow,  but  such  reasons  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  if  such 
mysteries  as  they  are  employed  in  teaching  be  reasoned  upon 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  reasoning  as  mystical  as  the  things  it 
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is  employed  to  explain.  Accordingly  we  may  observe  that  in 
Mr.  Newman’s  reasonings  (such  as  they  are)  there  is  as  much  of 
vain  quibbling  and  metaphysical  hair-splitting  as  in  Thomas 
Aquinas  himself,  or  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  schools. 

We  have  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  the  present  case.  Plainly 
as  Mr.  Newman’s  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  justification  is 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  Rome  ;  plainly  as  he  declares 
that  justification  and  sanctification  are  not  really  distinct — that 
they  are  really  one  gift;  plainly  as  he  declares  that  ‘justifica- 
*  tion  ’  may  be  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  subject 
of  it  lives  a  life  of  obedience  or  disobedience — he  yet  strenuously 
denies,  with  Dr.  Pusey,  that  their  doctrine  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Rome,  and  that  expressly  because  the  church  of  Rome 
confounds  justification  with  sanctification.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
append  Mr.  Newman’s  explanation  in  his  own  words,  with  the 
assurance  that  we  have  honestly  endeavored  to  detect  some 
glimmering  of  meaning  in  it,  but  that  after  our  utmost  efforts  it 
appears  to  us  utterly  and  hopelessly  unintelligible.  We  sub¬ 
join  the  passages  which  treat  of  this  subject,  with  Dr.  M’llvaine’s 
comments  thereon.  Dr.  M’llvaine  says — 

*  Dr.  Pusey  expressly  declares  that  he  and  those  who  bear  him 
company  do  ‘  exclude  sanctification  from  having  any  place  in  our 
justification.*  Where  the  line  runs,  or  what  it  is,  he  does  not  say. 
Put  he  does  tell  us,  with  singular  contradiction,  that  *  the  state  of 
justification  admits  of  degrees  according  to  the  degree  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion.^ 

‘  Mr.  Newman  maintains  the  same  denial. 

'  ‘  This  is  really  and  truly  our  justification,  not  faith,  not  holiness, 
not  (much  less)  a  mere  imputation  ;  but  the  very  presence  of  Christ/ 
‘  not  faith,  not  renovation,  not  obedience,  not  any  thing  cognizable  by 
man,  but  a  certain  divine  gift  in  which  all  these  qualifications  are 
included.’  'Scripture  expressly  declares  that  righteousness  is  a  divine 
inward  gift,  while  at  the  same  time  it  teaches  that  it  is  not  any  mere 
quality  of  mind,  whether  faith  or  holiness.’  Justification  is  ‘  not  renewal 
or  the  principle  of  renewal.^  ‘  The  apostle  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
only  true  justification  is  the  being  made  holy  or  renewed ;  does  not 
this  imply  from  the  verv  nature  of  the  case  that  renewal  was  not  just 
the  same  thing  as  justification  ?’  (The  implication  is  beyond  our  ken. 
But  again):  ‘If  the  justifying  word  be  attended  by  the  spiritual 
entrance  of  Christ  into  the  soul,  justification  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
renewal,  with  which  Romanists  identify  it.’ 

‘  Now  the  question  of  the  astonished  reader  must  be,  where,  in  the 
name  of  all  scriptural  and  Protestant,  and  common  sense,  divinity,  is 
the  distinction  aimed  at — a  distinction  between  justification,  as  being 
made  holy  or  renewed,  and  justification  as  being  holiness  and  renewal  f 
between  righteousness  as  being  in  us  and  being  a  quality  of  us  ?  All 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Newman  is  found  in  the  following  extracts,  which 
the  reader  may  understand  if  he  can. 
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'  '  If  we  say  that  justification  consists  in  a  supernatural  quality  im¬ 
parted  to  the  soul  by  God’s  f^race,  as  the  Romanists  say,  then  in  like 
manner  the  question  arises,  is  this  quality  all  that  is  in  vs  of  heaven  ? 
does  not  the  grace  itself,  as  an  immediate  divine  power  or  presence, 
dwell  in  the  hearts  which  are  gifted  with  this  renovating  principle? 

It  may  or  it  may  not  ;  hut  if  it  does,  then  surely  its  jwssession  is  really 
our  justification  ;  and  not  renewal  or  the  principle  of  renewal.’ 

‘  Here  then  is  the  attempted  distinction.  Something  there  is, 
called  ^  grace,*  which  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  heart,  and  which 
works  holiness,  but  is  not  holiness  ;  it  is  holy,  but  not  holiness.  It  is 
‘  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  the  Author 
lK)th  of  faith  and  of  renewal.  This  is  really  that  which  makes  us 
righteous  (or  justifies  us),  and  our  righteousness  is  the  possession  of  that 
presence,* 

•  So  then  the  possession  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the 
simple  presence,  irrespective  of  effects  upon  our  hearts,  is  our  justifica¬ 
tion.  But  as  faith  and  spiritual  renovation  are  said  to  be  ^fruits  of 
that  presence,  if  justification  be  that  presence,  faith  must  follow  a  fter 
justification,  while  St.  Paul  says  we  are  ‘justified  by  faith.’ 

‘  But  we  have  this  distinction  differently  expressed. 

‘  ‘  The  righteousness  on  which  we  are  called  righteous,  or  are  jus¬ 
tified,  that  in  which  justification  results  or  consists — this  justifying 
principle,  though  within  us  as  it  must  be,  if  it  is  to  separate  us  from 
the  world,  yet  is  not  of  us,  or  in  us,  not  any  quality  or  act  of  our 
minds,  not  faith,  not  renovation,  not  obedience,  not  any  thing  cog¬ 
nizable  by  man,  but  a  certain  divine  gift  in  which  all  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  included.* 

‘  Now  let  us  mark  !  This  ‘  divine  presence  *  by  which  we  are  justi¬ 
fied,  viz.  ‘  the  habitation  in  ns  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  \\  ord 
incarnate  through  the  Holy  Ghost,*  is  a  ‘  righteousness  f  it  is  also  a 
‘  principle  *  (the  divine  presence  a  priticiple  !)  ;  this  presence  is  also  a 
‘  gift**  This  righteousness,  or  principle,  or  gift,  is  within  us,  within 
our  hearts,  our  minds,  our  affections,  yet  is  not  of  ns  ;  it  is  not  in  us  ; 
is  not  IN  our  hearts,  and  minds,  and  affections.  It  is  our  righteous¬ 
ness,  a  principle,  a  possession  and  gift  of  our  minds,  and  yet  ‘  not  any 
fjuality  or  act  of  our  minds,*  It  is  not  the  qualities  of  faith,  renova¬ 
tion,  obedience,  but  something  which  includes  them  all  as  the  qualities 
of  which  that  gift  is  the  occult  essence. 

‘  Such  is  the  strongest  exhibition  of  the  whole  middle  wall  of  par¬ 
tition  on  which  Oxford  divinity  relies  for  the  separation  of  its  doctrine 
of  justification  from  that  of  Romanism,  by  inherent  righteousness  or 
sanctification.  *  Oh  this  sad,  misty  divinity  (as  Coleridge  said  of  some  in 
Donne),  far  too  scholastical  for  the  pulpit,  far  too  vague  and  unphilo- 
sophical  for  the  study.’  pp.  1)3 — 9(3. 

Our  author’s  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  are  taken  up  with  a 
comparison  of  the  Oxford  divinity  withthatof  the  Romish  church, 
as  respects  the  nature  and  office  of  justifying  faithy  and  the  office 
and  efficacy  of  the  sacrafnents,  especially  of  baptism  ;  the  eigiith 
examines  the  effects  of  the  Oxford  divinity  upon  other  doctrines, 
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and  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  painfully  interesting  in  the 
hook.  Our  author  has  selected  and  brought  into  one  view  all 
those  passages  from  the  tracts  which  imply  either  direct  ap¬ 
proval  of  some  of  the  most  pernicious  corruptions  of  Rome,  or 
an  undeniable  tendency  towards  them :  and  a  most  offensive 
assemblage  of  testimonies  it  is. 

In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  last  chapters,  our  author  compares 
the  doctrine  of  Oxford  divinity  as  to  the  righteousness  of  justi¬ 
fication,  the  nature  and  office  of  faith  and  baptismal  justifica¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  Anglican  church  and  some  of  her  standard 
divines.  Here  we  cannot  think  that  Dr.  jVrilvaine’s  success  is  more 
tlian  partial.  In  his  own  views,  indeed,  we  generally  coincide, 
and  so  far  as  Scripture  and  the  testimonies  of  a  vast  number  of 
individual  theologians  of  the  Anglican  church  are  concerned,  we 
think  they  are  triumphantly  established.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  making  inconsistency  itself  consistent,  or  reconciling 
palpable  contradictions ;  so  long  therefore  as  the  articles, 
canons,  and  prayer-book  of  the  Anglican  church  continue  to 
assert  things  opposite  or  repugnant,  so  long  must  any  attempt 
to  show  their  harmony  be  hopeless.  In  the  single  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  Dr.  M’llvaine,  and  tliosc  who  think 
with  him,  have  strong  ground,  even  looking  exclusively  at  tlie 
standards  of  the  Anglican  church ;  but  in  most  other  contro¬ 
verted  points  between  the  evangelical  party  and  the  Oxford 
divines,  we  must  say,  though  we  say  it  with  sorrow  of  heart, 
that  the  Tractators  have  the  best  of  it;  that  though  tlie 
former  may  allege  many  things  in  their  favor,  tlie  latter 
can  adduce  still  more.  In  fact,  though  neither  party  can 
in  our  judgment  be  consistent,  simply  because  they  have 
pledged  themselves  to  believe  inconsistencies,  the  Oxford 
|)arty  appear  to  us,  upon  the  wholcy  quite  as  consistent  as 
their  opponents,  not  to  say  more  so.  Thus,  for  example,  our 
author  delivers  a  noble  testimony  against  the  desperate  delusion 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  yet  he  who  should  deny  that  it  is 
explicitly  taught,  aye,  and  as  grossly  as  the  Oxford  party  repre¬ 
sent,  in  the  office  for  baptism,  would  appear  to  us  to  deny  as 
plain  a  proposition  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  has 
nardly  any  right  to  complain  of  the  tergiversation  and  sophistry 
of  the  Oxford  school  in  other  matters. 

We  cannot  find  that  Dr.  MTlvaine  has  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  strong  language  of  the  baptismal  formularies.  It  was 
certainly  wise,  but  hardly  fair,  to  leave  them  untouched.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  impossible,  as  already  said,  that  either  party 
can  be  consistent,  and  that  because  the  church  is  itself  incon¬ 
sistent.  The  Oxford  divines,  looking  exclusively  at  the  things 
which  make  for  themselves,  affirm  that  their  opponents  arc 
innovators,  and  that  they  are  but  anxious  to  rescue  from  obli- 
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vioii  sundry  '  great  and  precious  ’  truths,  which  have  either 
almost  gone  out  of  date,  or  have  of  late  years  been  far  too 
cautiously  and  timidly  insisted  upon.  In  their  estimation, 
the  spirit  of  the  church  resides  rather  in  the  liturgy,  rubrics,  and 
canons  than  in  the  articles.  There  is  another  large  party  who 
reverse  these  views ;  who  think  the  articles  more  truly  exhibit 
the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  that  there  are  many  things  in  the 
rubrics  which  had  better  remain  in  the  oblivion  to  which  they 
have  in  fact  long  been  consigned ;  that  there  are  some  points  in 
the  liturgy,  especially  in  the  offices  of  baptism,  absolution,  and 
burial,  which  much  need  a  reformation,  and  of  which,  until  that 
desired  reformation  be  effected,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better. 

Great  is  the  din  in  the  church  as  to  which  of  these  two  sets 
of  opinions  most  nearly  approximates  to  the  truth.  As  usual, 
there  is  a  formidable  array  of  authorities  on  each  side ;  and,  as 
is  also  usual,  many  of  these  authorities,  like  other  oracles, 
speak  with  equal  pertinence  on  both. 

Meanwhile,  as  all  the  belligerents  have  yielded  an  ex  animo 
assent  (enforced  by  appropriate  subscriptions)  to  all  and  every 
thing  contained  both  in  the  liturgy  and  articles,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  two  parties  find  themselves  sometimes  awkwardly 
situated,  and  better  qualified  for  attack  than  defence.  It  is  a 
war  of  reprisals,  and  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  constantly 
resorted  to  with  most  edifying  efficacy.  ‘  How  do  you  ma- 
‘  nage  T  says  the  editor  of  a  Church  of  England  magazine  to  a 
volunteer  champion  of  the  Oxford  Tractists,  *  how  do  you 
‘  reconcile  your  conscience  to  the  homilies’  (which  the  thirty- 
fifth  article  declares  to  contain  ‘  a  godly  and  wholesome 
‘  doctrine’) — ^  to  the  homilies,  saying  that  the  church  of  Rome 
‘  is  antichrist’  ?  ‘  Ah  !  are  you  there  T  retorts  the  Oxford  cham¬ 
pion  ;  ‘  and  how  do  you  reconcile  to  your  conscience  the  ho- 
‘  milies,  saying  that  the  ‘  Holy  Ghost  doth  teach  in  the  Book  of 
‘  *  Tobit,  and  that  they  five  times  call  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
‘  *  Scripture  V  ’ 

Truly,  as  one  looks  at  this  merry  rencontre,  one  can  hardly 
help  humming  a  stanza  from  Southey’s  ballad  of  the  King  of 
the  Crocodiles  : 

‘  Two  crocodile  princes,  as  they  played  on  the  sand, 

She  caught,  and  grasping  them  one  in  each  hand, 

Thrust  the  head  of  one  into  the  throat  of  the  other, 

And  made  each  prince-crocodile  choke  his  brother.’ 

Or  one  is  reminded  of  that  curious  scene  in  the  ‘  Critic,’  in 
which  Mr.  Puff  has  reduced  all  his  principal  characters  to 
t  hat  peculiar  situation  called  the  ‘  dead  lock.’  *  There ’s  a  situ- 
‘  ation  for  you  !’  he  exclaims, — ‘There’s  an  heroic  group  !  I  have 
‘  them  all  at  a  ‘  dead  lock,’  for  every  one  of  them  is  afraid  to 
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*  let  gojirst*  The  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  gets  out  of 
the  difficulty  is  truly  edifying,  and  strongly  savours  of  Oxford, 
and  No.  90.  He  denies,  that  when  he  has  subscribed  his  belief 
that  the  homilies  contain  *  a  wholesome  and  godly  doctrine,* 
he  did  more  than  approve  of  the  general  ‘  mould  or  cast’  of 
doctrine,  and  that  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  reject  much  of  it. 
It  is  a  doctrine  it  seems,  and  not  all  the  doctnnes,  of  which  he 
thus  signified  his  approbation.  Each  subscriber  has,  of  course, 
the  same  liberty. 

It  thus  appears,  that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  object  to 
any  particular  doctrines  in  the  homilies,  only  he  must  approve 
of  the  doctrine  in  general.  What  particular  doctrines  may  be 
rejected  will,  of  course,  depend  on  individual  judgment,  and 
some  will  reject  what  others  will  receive.  Still,  like  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  who  ate  up  the  whole  hog,  while  each  abstained  from 
one  part  or  the  other,  the  homilies  will  be  devoured  by  the 
subscribers  together,  though  each  turns  up  his  nose  at  some 
particular  joint. 

*  Much  controversy  straight  arose, 

These  choose  the  back,  the  belly  those : 

By  some  *tis  confidently  said 

The  prophet  could  not  mean  the  head. 

While  others  at  that  doctrine  rail. 

And  piously  prefer  the  tail.* 

But  though  w^e  honestly  believe  that  the  Oxford  Tract 
writers  can  adduce,  from  the  standards  of  the  inconsistent 
Church  of  England,  as  strong  evidence  for  many  of  their  views, 
as  their  opponents  can  for  many  of  theirs ;  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny  that  the  former  have  manifested  a  degree  of 
shamelessness  and  profligacy  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
evidence  and  managing  testimonies,  of  which  the  latter  have 
never  been  guilty.  Thus  in  their  construction  of  that  curious 
thing,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  ‘  Catena  Patrum,*  they 
have  not  only  restricted  themselves  to  the  writers  who  favor 
their  opinions,  leaving  men  quite  as  eminent  uncited,  but  they 
have  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  the  opposite  passages  in  the 
very  writers  they  cite;  nay,  have  often,  in  tlie  most  unfair 
manner,  insulated  passages  from  the  context,  so  as  seriously  to 
affect  the  meaning;  and,  in  some  cases,  have  infamously 
garbled  statements  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  speak  their 
sentiments.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  artifices : — when  it 
is  said,  *  But  there  are  as  many  writers  on  the  other  side,  in 
‘  your  church,  who  teach  different  doctrine,*  the  reply  is,  *  Oh ! 
we  do  not  say  that  many  individuals  have  not  thought  and 
spoken  very  erroneously!  vVe  think  nothing  of  individuals — it 
is  the  undivided  church  we  look  at !’  But  what  are  those  they 
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cite  but  individuals?  we  thought  that  their  rule  was,  ‘  that 
‘  that  only  was  true  which  had  been  taught  every  where, 

‘  always,  and  by  all/  If  individualsy  selected  arbitrarily,  con¬ 
stitute  a  ‘  Catena  Patrum,^  it  will  be  easy  to  construct  a 
Catena  Patrum,  or  half  a  dozen  of  them,  on  the  other  side. 
As  to  the  second  artifice; — if  it  is  shown  that  in  any  of  the 
authors  they  cite,  as  in  Jeremy  Taylor  for  example,  we  may  find 
passages  which  are  inconsistent  with,  or  absolutely  repugnant 
to  such  as  these  writers  have  cited,  the  reply  again  is,  ‘  Oh !  we 
*  do  not  deny  that  they  may  have  been  inconsistent ,  but  it  is 
‘  only  so  far  as  they  have  taught  catholic  truth  that  we  cite 
‘  them.’  But  then,  wdiat  right  have  they  to  cite  the  authority  of 
such  men,  on  one  side  rather  than  the  other,  when  their 
authority  can  be  adduced  on  behalf  of  both,  unless  indeed  these 
Oxford  divines  pretend  that  they  may  constitute  themselves 
sole  judges  of  what  u  catholic  truth  ?  in  which  case  w  e  think 
their  shortest  plan  would  be  to  abstain  from  all  tedious  cita¬ 
tions  whatever;  but  certainly,  nothing  less  than  a  claim  like 
this  can  justify  them  in  taking  a  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor, 
for  example,  as  an  authority  for  their  opinions,  and  leaving  un¬ 
noticed  another  in  the  very  same  w  riter,  wholly  opposed  to  it. 
Permit  us  all  to  do  the  same,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  construct  a 
‘  Catena  Patrum’  for  any  thing  whatsoever.  But  as  to  the  third 
artifice ; — dow  nright  garbling,  we  should  have  imagined  would 
scarcely  pass  in  any  quarter  for  fair  dealing,  unless  indeed 
these  Oxford  gentlemen  have  imported,  amongst  other  things 
from  Rome,  a  taste  for  ‘  pious  frauds,’  and  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction,  that  so  good  an  end  as  theirs  will  sanctify  any 
means,  however  flagitious.  One  of  the  most  offensive  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  unfair  artifice  which  ever  fell  Under  our  eye,  is  given 
in  Dr.  M’llvaine’s  work,  and  it  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  mode  in  which  these  divines  often  deal  with  authori¬ 
ties.  Speaking  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  faith  of  the  Old 
Testament  saints  with  that  of  the  Christian  church,  our  author 
says — 

‘  But  what  dues  our  church  in  her  homilies  say  We  adduce  the 
following  pjissage,  not  to  show  the  truth,  for  it  needs  no  showing,  but 
to  sliow'  the  miserable  shifts  to  wdiich  this  system  is  driven.  The 
swond  part  of  the  homily  on  faitli,  after  describing  the  faith  of  those 
fathers  and  martyrs,  and  other  holy  men  whom  St.  Paul  spoke  of  in 
Hebrew’s  xi.,  says,  *  This  is  the  Christian  faith  which  these  holy  men 
had,  and  w’e  also  ought  to  have. 

*  *  And  although  they  w’ere  not  named  Christian  men,  yet  w'as  it  a 
Christian  faith  that  they  had ;  for  they  looked  for  all  benefits  of  God 
the  Father f  through  the  merits  of  his  S()7i  Jesus  Christ ,  as  tee  now  do. 
7  his  diffiTcnce  is  between  them  and  us — that  they  bxjiced  wheti  Christ 
sJtvidd  cowe,  and  we  be  in  the  time  when  he  is  come.  Thct'cfore  saith 
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St.  AugustinCt  the  time  is  ulltred  and  changed,  but  not  the  Jaith, 
For  we  have  both  one  faith,  in  one  Christ.  The  same  Holy  Ghost 
also  that  we  have,  had  they  (2  Corin,  iv.  13),  saith  St.  Paul.  For 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  teach  us  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  call  upon  him 
as  our  Father  ;  so  did  he  teach  them  to  say,  as  it  is  written,  *  Thou, 
Lord,  art  our  Father  and  Redeemer  ;  and  thy  name  is  without 
niug,  and  everlasting.*  (Isa,  Ixiii.  lO.)  God  gave  them  then  grace 
to  be  his  children,  as  he  doth  us  now.  But  now,  by  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  we  have  received  more  abundantly  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  our  hearts ;  whereby  we  may  conceive  a  greater  faith,  and  a 
surer  trust,  than  many  of  them  had.  But  in  effect  they  and  we  be 
all  one :  we  have  the  same  faith  that  they  had  in  God,  and  they  th  e 
same  that  we  have.* 

‘  Now  is  it  credible  that  such  a  passage  could  be  produced  by  our 
Oxford  gentlemen,  as  evidence  that  the  church  teaches  nothing  op¬ 
posed  to  their  doctrine  ?  It  is  extracted  in  Tract  No.  02,  a  tract  in 
express  defence  of  Dr.  Pusey,  on  Baptismal  Regeneration ;  and  the 
remarks  succeeding  it  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  treatment  which  the 
standards  of  the  Church,  as. well  as  the  Scriptures,  receive  from  those 
scholars  and  logicians.  Thus  writes  the  Tractarian  immediately  after 
that  extract : — 

‘  Though  man’s  duties  were  the  same,  his  gifts  were  greater  after 
Christ  came.  Whatever  spiritual  aid  was  vouchsafed  before,  yet  after- 
wards  it  was  a  divine  presence  in  the  soul,  abiding,  abundant,  and 
efticacioiis.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  who  iiiHuenced 
indeed  the  heart  before,  but  is  not  revealed  as  residing  in  it.* 

*  But  the  reader  will  ask,  in  astonishment,  how  can  men  thus  write 
under  pretence  of  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  standards  of  the 
C’hurch,  when  the  homily  says  expressly,  that  as  we  have  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  had  the  Old  Testament  fathers?  If  he  will  look  at  the  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  homily,  he  will  see  how  such  things  may  be  done. 
The  Tract- writer  sets  out  to  quote  the  homilies.  He  begins  with  the 
first  sentence  of  the  extract  as  above.  Then  all  that  follows,  and  what 
we  have  distinguished  by  italics,  is  omitted;  the  very  pith  of  the  pas- 
just  what  asserts  the  very  opposite  of  his  doctrine — all  omitted. 
But  does  he  give  us  any  notice  of  an  omission  ?  So  far  from  it  that 
the  two  sentences,  next  before  and  after  the  italics,  are  joined  by  a 
colon,  precisely  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  same  sentence,  and  not 
a  word  is  said,  nor  is  a  remark  made,  to  indicate  that  a  word  of  the 
passage  has  been  left  out.  Comment  upon  such  shifts  to  hide  the 
glaring  departure  of  this  wretched  coveting  of  popery,  from  the  dec- 
trines  of  that  church,  which  these  writers  profess  to  love  and  to  be 
consistent  with,  is  needless.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  work  of  Dr. 
IVrilvaine  as  highly  valuable.  It  is  fair,  honest,  and  learned ; 
is  imbued  with  a  delightful  spirit,  and  characterized  by  a  noble 
zeal  for  those  great  verities,  which  the  extravagancies  of  the 
Oxford  school  have  brought  into  such  imminent  peril.  Of  its 
defects,  which  are  not  inconsiderable,  we  have  already  spoken. 
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Dr.  M’llvaine’s  work  has  detained  us  so  long,  that  we  have  but 
little  space  to  give  to  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Sortain,  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  we  should  say  much.  In  the  views  they  contain,  we,  for  the 
most  part,  heartily  concur ;  and  to  the  careful  research  they  dis¬ 
play,  we  also  bear  cheerful  testimony.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  author  has  committed  a  great  mistake  in  publishing  his 
Lectures  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  first  delivered.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  remind  a  man  of  Mr.  Sortain’s  un¬ 
doubted  talents  and  learning,  that  a  style  which  may  have  been 
very  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  popular  declamation,  is  not  the 
style  best  adapted  to  the  press ;  that  in  the  latter  we  look  for 
more  calmness,  severity,  compression,  and  masculine  strength. 
We  have  heard  that  his  lectures  when  delivered  produced  a 
considerable  eftbct,  and  we  can  easily  believe  it;  but  we  are 
confident  that  they  would  have  been  read  wdth  tenfold  pleasure 
and  profit,  if  they  had  been  carefully  reconstructed  for  the 
press.  We  confess,  indeed,  that  w^e  prefer  a  style  less  decla¬ 
matory  and  more  severe,  even  for  popular  address,  but  in 
printed  works  we  deem  it  indispensable.  We  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  as  speaking  solely  of  the  mould  in  .  which  our 
author  has,  as  we  think,  injudiciously  cast  his  thoughts.  The 
matter  itself  is  everywhere  valuable,  and  is  often  enforced  with 
considerable  spirit  and  power. 


Art.  III.  A  Winter  iti  the  Azores  ;  and  a  Sumrnr^r  at  the  Baths  of  the  Fur¬ 
nas.  By  Joseph  Bullar,  M.l).,  and  IIi-:nry  Bullar  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
Two  volumes.  London.  Van  Voorst.  1841. 

^^HESE  volumes  possess  in  their  subject,  at  least,  the  charm 
of  novelty,  which  is  further  recommended  by  the  lively  and 
natural  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Regions  scarcely  known  to 
us  are  described  by  those  who  visited  them,  having  a  special  object 
in  view,  and  which  object  is  of  great  importance  to  the  public. 
Here  we  have  the  result  of  their  experiment,  and  a  great  fund 
of  general  information  and  amusement  into  the  bargain.  Health 
was  the  object, — the  Azores  the  field  in  which  it  was  sought  by 
an  invalid  whose  brother  accompanied  him,  and  whose  united 
lucubrations  are  before  us :  ‘  The  one  thing  needful,’  namely, 
health,  is  never  lost  sight  of.  But  natural  phenomena,  scenery, 
men,  manners,  religious  customs,  social  habits,  incidents  and 
adventures,  and  an  occasional  dash  of  science  and  philosophy, 
form  the  staple  of  these  well  written  volumes.  The  contents 
are  a  transcript  of  the  journals  of  the  two  travellers,  which  arc 
thrown  into  a  tolerably  connected  narrative,  in  which  present- 
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ment  the  brothers  appear  so  much  alike,  and  so  closely  blendeil 
in  their  tastes  and  pursuits,  that  they  remind  us  of  the  Gemini 
of  the  Zodiac,  so  perfect  is  their  similarity. 

That  the  field  of  observation  selected  by  the  Messrs.  Bullar 
has  hitherto  been  a  sort  of  terra  incognita,  appears  from  the 
amusing  account  which  the  geographical  and  historical  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  slipshod  Friar  drew  forth. 

‘  His  knowledge  of  England/  say  the  travellers,  ‘  was  about  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  our  ignorance  of  his  native  place  ;  an  ignorance  participated 
in  by  a  large  class  of  persons,  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  civil,  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  her  majesty’s  dominions.  For  example,  (if  indeed  the  reader  of 
this  sentence  be  not  an  example)  a  clergyman,  formerly  a])pointed  to  the 
chaplaincy  of  these  Islands,  on  taking  leave  of  his  diocesan,  a  learned 
bishop  since  dead,  one  of  the  most  ‘learned*  on  the  bench, — was 
stopped  at  the  study  door  \vith  the  question,  ‘  One  moment,  my  good 
sir,  you  must  pardon  my  ignorance,  but  pray  where  are  the  Azores.^* 
So,  also,  a  grey-headed  traveller  gravely  assured  me  that  he  had 
landed  on  one  of  these  Islands  on  his  way  to  the  Brazils.  He  had  not 
time,  he  said,  to  see  much  of  them ;  but  they  just  landed  at  Teneriffe. 
A  young  lady,  too,  with  characteristic  fondness  for  a  scarlet  coat, 
asked,  ‘  what  regiment  was  quartered  there  now?*  and  an  old  gentleman, 
an  officer  who  had  been  through  the  peninsular  campaign,  referred  to 
his  cyclopaedia,  and  said  he  understood  they  were  Islands  where  there 
were  no  venomous  reptiles,  ‘  no  toads,  and  that  sort  of  thing.’  Farther 
down  the  scale,  a  respectable  seller  of  St.  Michael’s  oranges,  who  was 
asked  how  the  mail-bags  were  sent  to  the  Islands,  civilly  replied,  that 
‘  he  l)elieved  the  letters  went  first  to  Lisbon  by  steam,  and  were  then 
forwarded  to  St.  Michael’s  overland.’  As  this  seemed  unsatisfactory, 
application  was  made  to  the  general  post-office  in  St.  Mary-le-bone 
(St.  ]\Iartin*s-le-Grand)  when  the  man  at  the  shutter,  in  his  pert, 
jack-in-office  way,  answered,  slapping  to  the  slide,  ‘  The  Azores  are  not 
in  our  list.* — Vol.  i.  p.  229 — 231. 

The  authors  return  to  this  subject  in  the  following  chapter, 
that  is,  chapter  xiii.,  for  we  have  dashed  in  ‘  medias  res'  into  the 
work,  in  order  formally  to  commence  the  subject.  But  first  we 
must  inform  our  readers  from  another  source  that  the  Azores 
are  sometimes  called  the  Western  Isles — that  they  are  seven  in 
number,  viz.,  Tercera,  St.  Michael’s,  St.  Mary’s,  Graciosa,  St. 
George’s  Islands,  Pico,  and  Fayal ;  that  they  are  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lying  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-three 
degrees  of  west  longitude,  and  between  thirty-six  and  forty 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  account  before  us  thus  proceeds. 

‘  This  Island  of  St.  Mary  was  the  first  of  the  group  which  was 
colonized  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  according  to  Candido  Lusitaiio,  a 
Portuguese  author,  their  existence  had  been  previously  known  and  laid 
down  in  a  map.  The  Portuguese,  it  is  said,  became  acquainted  with 
them  in  the  following  manner  Don  Pedro,  one  of  the  sons  of  Don 
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John  I.,  of  Portugal,  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1424,  and  returned  in 
1428.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  visited  the  courts  of  the 
Grand  Turk  and  of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  Koine,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mond,  he  visited  Hungary,  Denmark,  and  England,  where  he  was 
invested  by  Henry  VI.  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  was  also 
well  received  by  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Arragon.  The  tradition  is 
that  he  became  posvsessed,  while  pursuing  his  travels,  of  a  map  of  the 
world  ;  that  he  brought  the  treasure  home  with  him  and  presented  it 
to  Don  Henry  his  brother  ;  that  Don  Henry  discovering  in  it  unknown 
territories,  directed  his  subject,  Francisco  Gonzalo  Velho  Cabral,  ‘  to 
sail  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  on  discovering  an  island  to  return 
with  an  account  of  it.’  Cabral  obeyed  his  orders,  but  finding  nothing 
but  a  cluster  of  rocks  which  he  called  Formigas,  or  Ants,  he  returned 
to  Portugal  with  much  disappointment.  The  ])rince,  however,  having 
confidence  in  his  map,  despatched  him  again  the  following  year. 
Accordingly  he  once  more  set  sail,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  14d2, 
discovered  an  island  which  he  named  Santa  Maria,  The  Prince  was 
delighted,  and  conferred  the  lordship  of  it  on  the  discoverer.  ‘  Some 
persons,*  says  Lusitano,  ‘  were  inclined  to  attribute  the  confidence  with 
which  the  prince  spoke  to  divine  inspiration  ;  but,  for  my  ])art,  1  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  prince’s  having  received  from  Don  Pedro,  on  his 
return  from  his  travels,  a  map  of  the  ivorld,^  Where  this  map  could 
have  been  procured  is  doubtful.  Venice  was  rich  in  maps  of  all  the 
known  world.  But  the  earliest  is  thought  to  be  that  of  Andrea  Bianco 
in  the  library  of  St.  !Mark,  dated  1436,  and  on  which  all  the  Western 
Islands  are  laid  down, 

‘  It  was  not  until  several  years  after  St.  IMary’s  had  been  colonized, 
that  a  negro  who  had  run  away  from  his  master  discovered  from  the 
top  of  a  mountain  another  island.  The  truth  of  the  story  was  soon 
ascertained,  and  communicated  to  the  prince,  who  ‘  found  that  the 
thing  agreed  with  his  old  map.*  On  the  8th  of  May,  1444,  Cahral 
landed  on  this  island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Michael’s.  The 
other  islands  were  discovered  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  were  all 
without  human  inhabitants,  and  from  their  abounding  with  hawks 
were  called  Azores  or  Hawk  Islands.  Such  is  the  account  given  by 
Lusitano  in  his  life  of  Don  Henry,  third  son  of  John  I.  of  l^^tllgal, 
and  for  it  I  am  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review,’  for 
1814,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  read  in  Portuguese  history,  and 
was  personally  acquainted  with  these  islands.  He  is  reviewing  a 
‘  History  of  the  Azores,*  a  fair  and  full-sized  quart(»,  hot-pressed, 
cream-colored,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Moira  by  ‘Captain  F.  A. 
of  the  Light  Dragoons  ;*  and  the  reviewer  takes  more  pains  to  prove 
the  lKH)k  to  hki  trash,  than  perhaps  he  would  have  dime  had  he  known 
its  hist(»Ty.  He  suspects  it  is  the  compilation  of  one  of  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  write  travels  by  the  tire-side,  and  perform  their  voy.iges  up 
‘  four  pairs  of  stairs but  he  is  wrong.  The  writer,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition  here,  was  an  unprincipled,  roving,  military  man,  who  visited  the 
slands  many  years  ago,  and  spent  some  little  time  at  St.  ^lichael's. 
After  various  adventures  in  several  parts  of  the  globe,  he  found  a  rest- 
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injij-place  in  the  Kingj’s  Bench  prison  ;  and  to  employ  himself  protit- 
ahly  in  his  confinement  wrote  this  history,  in  which,  without  the 
sli«;htest  re<^ard  for  truth  or  any  fear  of  detection,  he  seems  to  have 
iiululiied  his  own  taste  for  humbuj:,  whilst  j)roviding  such  a  hookful 
(d  wonders  as  would  have  suited  most  novel  rentiers,  before  Waller 
Sc(»tt  improved  their  tastes.  It  is  a  bombastic  fiction,  founded  on  a 
few  facts ;  somewhat  amusing  when  read  on  the  spot,  f/om  the  cool 
impudence  of  the  writer,  who  takes  for  granted  in  every  page  the 
(‘ma-inous  gullibility  of  his  readers.* — Vol.  i.  245 — 241). 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  introduce  here 
the  estimate  which  the  writers  of  ‘A  Winter  in  the  Azores  *  have 
formed  of  Dr.  Webster’s  work,  an  American  visitor  to  St. 
Michael’s,  and  who  published  liis  description  of  the  Island  in 
1821. 

‘  It  is  chiefly  geological,  but  contains  much  amusing  information  on 
the  manners,  customs,  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  people.  Twenty 
years  have  made  changes  in  the  habits  ()f  the  wealthier  classes,  who 
seem  to  be  now  much  more  like  other  wealthy  peo])le,  all  over  the 
civilized  globe,  than  they  wx're  when  Dr.  Webster  wrote.  He  says, 
that  glass  windows  were  then  hardly  known  ;  that  chairs  had  been  very 
recently  introduced,  the  richer  people  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor, 
or  on  a  platform  built  on  one  side  of  the  a])artment  and  raised  about  a 
f(M)t  from  it,  covered  with  a  carpet  and  ])rojecting  from  the  wall  nearly 
to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  called  ‘  estrado.’  He  says,  also,  that 
there  were  no  carriages,  except  a  few  cabri(»lets  for  visiting  ;  that  the 
‘  morgados*  (the  Azorean  ‘  s(niires*)  were  slovenly  and  dirty  ;  that  it 
was  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  person  of  any  class  who  could  read  or 
write  with  accuracy  ;  and  that  gentlemen  attended  Indies  in  the  streets, 
with  c()cked  hats  and  swords,  &c.  Now,  all  hut  the  p(M)r  look  through 
glass  windows,  and  sit  on  chairs  ;  the  streets  are  clean,  so  are  the 
‘  inorgados  there  are  carriages  where  the  roads  are  g(K)d ;  and  an 
inability  to  read  and  write,  among  the  richer  sort,  is  unusual.  The 
cocked  hats  and  swords  are  replaced  by  round  black  lK*aver  liats,  canes, 
and  the  ordinary  covering  of  civilized  man. 

‘Of  course  Dr.  Webster,  as  an  American,  ascribes  all  indolence  and 
igiu>rance  to  priests,  or  to  the  system  of  entail ;  but  whatever  were  the 
causes,  the  love  of  St.  Michael’s  oranges  by  us  Knglish  seems  to  have 
overcome  some  of  the  effects,  and  to  have  wrought  the  gradual  change. 
St.  Michael’s  scatters  her  golden  fruit  call  over  (ireat  Hritain  ;  it  is  to 
Ik*  seen  in  shoj)-windows  in  every  street  every  city  and  town,  and 
]>iled  against  the  casements  of  every  little  village  shop  in  the  remotest 
districts  ;  and  in  return,  she  sends  the  islanders  the  means  of  sitting 
on  chairs,  hMddng  thnnigh  windows,  riding  in  carriages,  learning  to 
read  and  write,  and  of  importing  the  la.st  female  fashion  fnnn  Paris,  or 
the  most  recent  absurdity  in  man’s  dress  from  London.  Dr.  W  ehsler 
had  every  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  island  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  he  lias  made  good  use  of  his  advantiiges.* 

—  Ib.  pp.  147 — ^40. 
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It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  gradual  improvement  of  any 
given  portion  of  the  species  which  seemed  doomed  to  perpetual 
semi-barbarism,  and  especially  to  know  that  the  social  state 
advances  in  proportion  as  the  human  faculties  are  awakened  by 
commercial  intercourse.  Such  intercourse,  thanks  to  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  modern  science,  will  ere  long  become  far  more  intimate, 
and  in  its  extending  circle  at  length  embrace  the  whole  world, 
nor  leave  in  it  a  single  inhabited  nook  that  shall  be  uuvisited 
by  its  benefits. 

St.  Michael’s  will  soon  be  as  celebrated  for  the  sanative 
qualities  of  its  volcanic  baths,  and  its  health-breathing  atmo¬ 
sphere,  as  it  is  now  for  its  oranges.  This  ‘  Winter  in  the 
‘  Azores  ’  will  be  the  means  of  turning  the  languid  eyes  of 
many  an  invalid  to  its  lofty  mountain  shores,  though  some  of 
the  more  timid,  perliaps,  may  be  deterred  from  encountering 
the  perils  of  its  landing-place,  which  is  at  Ponta  Delgada,  a 
principal  town  in  St.  Michael’s,  whose  bordering  coast  and 
roadstead  at  the  western  point  bristle  with  black  rocks. 

*  Against  these  the  surf  was  dashing  with  a  long  groaning  sound ; 
while  at  intervals  along  the  coast,  wherever  the  sea  broke  on  the  rocks 
with  greater  force,  jets  of  foam  were  thrown  high  into  the  air,  and 
blown  abroad  by  the  wind  or  scattered  on  the  black  lava.' — Ib.  p.  111. 

The  boat  which  received  our  voyagers  from  the  schooner  in 
which  they  sailed  is  well  described,  and  the  nine  jabbering 
boatmen  who  manned  it,  all  talking  and  hallooing  at  one 
time,  make  us  tremble  for  their  fate. 

‘  The  boat  was  like  a  rough  unpainted  wherry  of  coarse  timbers, 
which,  from  their  size,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  larger  vessel  cut 
down  to  the  size  of  a  boat ;  and  was  furnished  with  two  small  decks 
or  cuddies  fore  and  aft,  and  four  cross  benches.  It  had  four  oars, — 
long  unhewn  branches  of  trees,  like  irregular  hop-poles, — working  on 
a  slab  with  a  hole  in  it,  over  a  peg  in  the  gunwale.  One  man  stood 
and  another  sat  at  each  oar,  pulling  and  pushing  without  reference  t(» 
stroke.  They  were  healthy,  handsome,  muscular  fellows,  with  tawny 
feet  and  legs  that  never  wore  shoe  or  stocking.  Tliey  wore  loose  linen 
trowsers,  and  all  sorts  of  upper  garments, — such  as  the  left-off  jacket 
of  an  English  sailor,  a  speckled  Guernsey  frock,  a  rough  monkey-coat, 
or  a  sea-captain's  faded  silk  waistcoat,  buttoned  tightly  over  a  scarlet 
woollen  shirt. 

‘  Their  head-dresses  were  equally  piebald, — scarlet  caps,  hats  of 
black  glazed  canvas  and  sunburned  straw,  and  the  conical  caps  of 
party-colored  worsted  knit  by  the  natives. 

*  Notwithstanding  all  their  apparent  confusion  they  manage  their 
boats  skilfully,  and  are  admitted  to  be  excellent  boatmen  :  they  swim, 
too,  like  fish.  ‘  If  de  wave  fill  de  boat,  sare  ’  (was  Peter  the  Italian 
mate’s  parting  advice),  '  you  catch  hold  of  a  Portugee,  and  stick  to 
him  ;  you  no  be  drowned.’ 
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*  Now  the  laniling-plrtce  at  Ponta  Delgada,  which  in  siiKwith  weather 
is  c<»ninio(lioiis  enough,  has  this  dithcuUy  wlieii  a  surf,  such  as  1  liave 
described,  was  bursting  over  the  rocks. 

‘  The  steps  are  within  a  small  basin,  and  the  entrance  to  this  basin 
being  at  the  side,  when  the  surf  is  high,  you  are  either  in  the  dilemma 
of  being  forced  too  far  on  shore,  or  you  may  be  sucked  back  into  the 
deep  water  before  you  can  turn  the  corner  ;  in  either  of  which  events 
it  is  probable  that  your  boat  w'ould  be  swamped,  and  hence  the  useful 
caution  of  our  friend,  Peter  Becco. 

*  As  we  approached  the  landing-place,  a  crowd  of  persons  had  col¬ 
lected  to  w'atch  our  proceedings  ;  who,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  were 
anticipating  the  amusement  of  seeing  us  swamped.  Among  them,  on 
the  parapet- wall  of  the  quay,  a  bare- legged  fellow  stood  ready  to  Hing 
a  coil  of  rope  to  us  in  case  of  accident.  We  sat  on  the  stern  deck, 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  water  ;  and  on  which,  also,  immediately 
hehiiid  us,  the  young  man  who  steered  the  boat  squatted  on  his  heels. 
Be  was  a  handsome  lad,  with  a  clear  dark  skin,  black  eyes,  and  a 
youthful  moustache.  His  commands  w  ere  incessant ;  as  the  weaves 
carried  us  tow'ards  the  shore  or  receded,  he  gave  his  different  orders, 
and  accompanied  his  rapid  w'ords  wdth  corres])onding  exjiressions  of 
face  and  most  energetic  actions. 

‘  A  heavy  w^ave,  w  hich  had  follow'cd  us  for  some  distance,  and  finally 
broke  astern,  sw’eeping  clean  over  our  stern  sheets,  and  swilling  the 
iMittom  of  the  boat,  w^as  a  signal  to  our  men  to  turn  her  head  to  the 
waves,  and  w'ait  for  smoother  w’ater, — their  long  oars  being  lightly 
dipped  to  keep  her  in  proper  trim.  Every  seventh  w'ave,  as  is  w'ell 
known  to  those  w  ho  have  landed  through  surf,  is  said  to  be  the  critical 
one,  after  w’hich  the  w'ater  becomes  smoother.  This  our  boatmen 
<>hviously  disregarded,  and  trusted  rather  to  their  w^ll-practised  eyes 
than  to  a  rule  of  uncertain  application.  Having  w^aited  a  due  time, 
our  coxsw’ain  gave  his  orders,  and  we  turned  about  to  make  a  pounce 
for  the  entrance.  Another  sweeping  wave  came  after  us,  and  bore  us 
along  like  a  swung ;  the  men  lay  on  their  oars,  and  as  the  back-water 
sucked  the  boat  backw'ards  pulled  with  all  their  vigor :  another  w  ave 
followed  ;  again  they  lay  still,  till,  the  back-water  returning,  a  cheer 
from  the  steersman  urged  them  to  a  final  effort ;  with  all  their  heart 
and  strength  they  once  more  struggled  against  and  slowly  overcame 
the  force  of  the  recoiling  sea,  and  round  w'e  came  into  the  basin  in 
gallant  style.  The  thunder  of  the  enormous  waves  that  rolled  before 
us  on  the  rocks — the  roar  of  breakers  behind — the  gurgling  of  the 
hack-w’ater — the  bubbling  of  the  sea — the  hissing  of  the  froth — the 
vociferous  cheejs  of  the  steersman,  stamping  out  his  orders  to  his  men 
— the  breathless  hurry  of  the  boat's  crew  pulling  for  their  lives 
— their  struggle  for  victory  over  the  power  of  the  mighty  waters, 
and  their  exhilarating  triumph  of  success  as  we  turned  from  the  noisy 
crash  outside  to  the  mu  filed  stillness  within  the  Imsin,  w^as  a  delicious 
piece  of  excitement,  such  as  seemed  at  the  time  w'orth  undergoing  all 
the  potty  annoyances  of  a  stormy  passage,  for  the  sake  of  once  enjoy, 
iug/— Ih.  pp.  2 1. 
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We  cannot  follow  onr  travellers  through  their  various  adven- 
tun^s,  nor  can  we  allow  them  space  in  our  pages  to  tell  their 
own  story ;  but  shall  coniine  ourselves  to  what  relates  to  the 
main  object — the  recovery  of  health — and  the  importance  ol 
the  Azores  as  atfording  to  invalids  a  natural  sanatorium. 

The  Furnas  will  therefore  demand  our  first  attention.  Furnas, 
in  Portuguese,  signifies  caverns.  F’rom  Villa  Franca,  when* 
the  Messrs.  Bullar  took  up  their  first  temporary  residence,  the 
Valley  of  the  Furnas  was  distant  about  twelve  miles.  We  pass 
over  their  journey  to  this  extraordinary  spot,  undoubtedly  of 
volcanic  origin,  as  well  as  the  island  of  St.  Michaers  and  the 
whole  group  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  Azores.  The 
writers  thus  describe  the  warm  baths  which  are  the  great  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Furnas. 

‘  It  is  the  fashion  to  take  these  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  a 
draught  from  an  iron-spring,  to  return,  with  what  appetite  yon  may, 
to  a  late  breakfast.  We  ado]>ted  the  ])lan  of  the  natives,  and  found  it 
to  he  a  very  g(H)d  one.  The  warm  springs,  or  caldeiras,  are  about  a 
mile  from  this  house.  In  going  to  tliem,  you  pass  over  two  broad 
streams,  one  of  them  so^ strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  as  to  dye  every 
st(»ne  that  it  touches,  and  all  the  vegetation  within  its  reach,  of  a  bright 
orange  color ;  and  the  other,  an  ordinary  brook,  having  some  sulphur 
in  its  composition,  that  tinges  the  stones  over  which  it  Hows  with  a 
<lull  yellowish  grey.  The  road  is  like  an  English  lane,  now  dirty 
enough,  with  cottages  and  banks  on  each  side,  brambles,  ferns,  grass, 
and  moss  in  the  hedg»*s  ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  lanky  stems  of  cane 
straggling  through  the  brambles. 

‘  As  you  a])proach  the  springs,  you  see  clouds  of  vapour,  in  three  or 
four  places,  rising  like  peat  smoke  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
according  as  the  day  is  warmer  or  colder,  and  sometimes  stretching 
away  even  to  the  edjre  of  the  mountains.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  the 
gnuiiul  becomes  white,  and  the  bank  on  one  side  is  streaked  with  yel- 
h»w  and  red,  is  warm  to  the  touch,  and  smells  strongly  of  sulphur. 
The  spot  where  the  springs  How  is  a  very  irregular  hill,  and  the  soil, 
which  in  some  places  is  loose,  and  in  others  of  the  consistency  of  pipe- 
day,  is  broken  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  ;  and,  where  there  is  no  vege¬ 
tation,  is  colored  glaring  white  and  yellow.  The  principal  caldeira  is 
a  sulphurous  one.  The  water  comes  hissing  and  boiling  out  of  the 
ground  into  a  basin  about  ten  feet  across,  from  wliich  it  Hows  through 
small  channels  of  stone  to  supply  the  baths.  It  bubbles  up  through  a 
loose  bottom  of  broken  rock  ;  and  the  column  of  water  in  the  centre, 
like  the  small  Icelandic  Geysers  described  by  Dr.  Henderson,  is 
usually  three  feet  high,  gradually  lessening  towards  its  edges  until  it 
merely  ripples  and  undulates  on  the  margin  of  the  basin. 

‘  Su]>pose  a  conglomeration  of  half-a-dozen  London  Xew’  Fiver 
Company  tire  plugs,  spouting  up  their  water  into  a  large  shallow  basin, 
well  furred  with  white  stony  matter,  and  then  suppose  this  huge  basin 
set  on  some  enormous  hidden  fire,  and  made  to  boil  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
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ycni  will  have  as  "(mxI  an  idea  as  I  can  convey  to  you,  of  the  principal 
cahleira  in  this  valley.  But  you  will  still  want  the  concomitants  that 
j'ive  sometliiiig  like  sublimity  to  the  boiliiii;  caldron  of  the  Furnas. 
Vmi  must  possess  yourself  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity, — you  must 
imagine  that  it  is  just  ])Ossible  that  the  crust  on  whicli  you  stand  may 
give  way,  and  divulge  the  hidden  force  below  ;  for  the  ground  trem¬ 
bles,  and  a  pumping  sound,  like  that  of  a  ]>owerfiil  engine  at  a  distance 
far  beh)w  y»)U,  is  going  on  with  great  regularity  of  movement,  impress¬ 
ing  you  with  the  conviction  that  the  ebullition  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  only  the  result  of  this  pumping,  and  that  the 
])(»wer  at  work  beneath  your  feet,  would,  if  it  were  m>t  for  the  vents 
you  see  about  you,  blow  up  the  whole  surface  oil  which  yini  stand. 
S(»  great  indeed,  formerly,  was  the  fear  of  the  islanders  in  general, 
that  at  one  time  none  but  the  natives  of  the  valley  came  to  this  place; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  father  of  the 
present  vice-consul  of  the  United  States  had  brought  him  to  the  sp«>t, 
and  had  thereby  gradually  weakened  the  prejudices  which  the  citi/.ens 
entertained  against  it,  that  his  example  was  followed,  until  at  length 
the  Furnas  became  what  it  now  is,  the  Baden  Baden  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Michael.’— Ib.  pp.  111—114. 

Again : — 

‘  After  lo(»king  at  the  caldeiras,  we  took  our  bath,  and  it  certainly 
was  never  my  good  fortune  before  to  bathe  in  an  hiviyoral'm^  warm 
hath.  It  produced  a  feeling  of  strength  instead  of  lassitude,  and  the 
skin  seemed  not  alone  to  have  been  cleansed  and  rendered  most  agree¬ 
ably  smooth,  but  to  have  been  actually  renewed. 

‘  While  bathing,  our  man  cooked  eggs  for  us  in  (me  of  the  small 
boiling  springs,  and  we  afterwards  went  to  the  iron-spring  for  a 
draught.  This  Hows  from  a  stone  spoilt  into  a  hollow  stone  basin,  and 
then  trickles  down  a  bank  into  a  stream  below  :  it  has  a  strong  but 
not  disagreeable  iron  flavor,  effervesces  slightly,  and  is  extremely 
grateful  and  refreshing.  The  bath  and  the  sjiriiig  seemed  the  two 
things  best  suited  to  the  outside  and  inside  of  man,  on  first  rising  from 
his  bed  ;  natural  luxuries  when  in  health,  natural  remedies  when  sick  ; 
— luxuries  without  after-pain,  remedies  without  misery  in  taking 
them ; — both  which  evils  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  luxuries  and 
the  remedies  of  our  own  invention.  IMost  invalids  feel  that  bef<)re- 
hreakfast  existence  is  burdensome ;  but  this  bath  and  draught  of 
liipiid  iron  were  as  a  breakfast  in  producing  serenity  and  happiness, 
and  were  more  than  a  breakfast  in  giving  warmth  anil  briskness,  and  a 
feeling  of  health,  as  of  the  Howing  of  younger  blood  thr(mgh  the  veins; 
and  instead  of  destroying  the  jiower  of  making  another  they  rather 
increased  it  many  fold.’ — Ib.  pp.  11(5 — 11(5. 

(Quitting  Villa  Franca,  which  they  did  on  a  fine  morning  in 
April,  the  travellers  bent  their  way  to  the  caldeiras  at  Ribeira 
(irande.  We  pass  over  the  episode  of  Maria  the  Maid  of  tlie 
Mountain;  nor  sliall  we  describe  the  batbing-honse  built  by  the 
town’s  people  at  Ribeira  Cirande  for  the  good  of  the  public  ; 
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ii  is  iiion;  important  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 


‘  The  aceiHiiniodatiiuis  for  bathers  are  coarse  and  clean,  and,  in  this 
moderate  climate,  sntlicient.  In  one  corner  of  each  room  is  a  raised 
bench,  on  winch  yon  may  dry  and  dress  youself.  3Ianoel,  as  he  •^(►es 
ont,  closes  behind  him  a  pair  of  tall  folding-d(M)rs,  having  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  opening  above  them,  through  which  the  light  and  wind  tind  tlieii 
way,  and  chinks  which  were  not  detected  outside  become  apparent. 
Hut  when  you  have  subsided  into  your  batb,  you  listen  to  tin*  gusts  of 
wind  that  sweep  through  the  crater,  and  shake  the  tiles  above  your 
head,  with  the  same  feelings  of  complacent  defiance  with  which  you 
regard  from  a  warm  Knglish  bed  the  ‘  windy  suspirations  ’  in  your 
bed-room  chimney-pots.  The  slight  fanning  of  the  wind  upon  your 
face,  so  far  fnun  being  unpleasant,  is  an  agreeable  accompaniment ; 
and  as  the  sulphur-water  stimulates  the  skin,  and,  instead  of  depressing 
in  the  least  measure,  invigorates  the  whole  body,  so  as  to  make  shiver¬ 
ing  impossible,  you  become  fpiite  insensible,  on  stej)ping  out,  to  the  few 
draughts  and  eddies  that  blow’  about  the  room. 


‘  The  sidphur-waters  (►f  these  caldeiras  are  not  so  liixurii)us  as  those 
at  the  Furnas;  and  the  su])ply  is  com])aratively  small  and  iuetlicient. 
'riu*y  are  more  acid,  and  less  soapy  ;  but  quite  as  invigorating.  In 
taste  they  resemble  smoky  warm  water  which  has  been  slightly  acidu¬ 
lated.  The  acid  w  hich  the  waters  contained  seemed,  from  the  taste, 
t(>  be  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  they  differ  considerably  from  the 
sulphurous  sjirings  at  the  Furnas,  which  are  alkaline  ;  these  corrugate 
the  skin,  instead  of  giving  it  the  silky  smoothness  produced  by  the 
Furnas  waters.  I  had  no  means  of  testing  it,  excejit  by  taste.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  does  exist  iii  a  free  state  in  a  few  mineral  springs.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Ilyron,  Genessee  county,  ten  miles 
south  of  the  Krie  canal,  which  are  called  there  the  ‘  Sour  Springs.’  It  also 
(‘xists  w  ith  free  muriatic  acid  in  the  cascades  of  \’^inaigre,  in  (’olumbia. 
The  gases  which  rise  from  these  caldeiras  are  probably  earlumic  acid 
gas,  with  a  small  (piantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  there  is  the 
‘boiled  egg'  smell  of  the  latter.  The  samples  which  we  collected 
extinguislied  dame. 

‘  In  addition  to  the  sulphur  springs,  there  is  one  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  iron,  which  su])plies  one  bath.  This  may  be  taken  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  sulphur  baths.  It  dyes  the  lM*ttom  and 
etlges  of  the  pond  in  w  hich  it  rises  a  deep  orange  color,  and  is  extremely 
rough,  and  almost  rasping  to  the  skin.' — Ib.  pp.  271 — 27'‘h 


One  more  reference  to  the  baths  at  the  Furnas,  and  we  must 
close  the  volumes  and  our  notice  of  them  w  ith  reluctance. 


‘  The  choice  of  baths  at  the  springs  lies  betw  een  sulphur,  iron,  and 
the  mixture  of  both.  'There  are  four  bathing  houses:  one  belonging 
to  the  Huron  de  Laranjeiros,  which  is  the  best  ;  another  open  to  the 
public,  which  is  the  worst ;  a  third,  the  ]u’operty  <»f  the  American 
vice-consul  Mr.  Ilickling;  and  a  fourth,  which  contains  the  iron  and 
sulphur  waters  inixed,  or  the  cold  iron  Avater  alone,  and  called  tlic 
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Mistiiras,  the  property  of  I  know  not  whom.  In  each  hathinjj-lionse 
tliere  is  a  reclining  board  ;  and  the  custom  t)f  many  of  the  .\zoreaiis  is 
to  take  their  baths  at  a  high  temperature,  to  get  into  a  profuse  perspi¬ 
ration,  dress,  wrap  themselves  in  a  huge  cloth  cloak,  and  lie  their 
lengths  on  the  board  for  a  period  varying  from  a  (piarter  of  an  hour  to 
a  whole  one  :  after  this,  to  envelope  their  mouths  and  neck,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  the  entire  head,  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  or  naj)kiu,  that  they 
may  imbibe  no  breath  of  cold  air  on  their  way  home  ;  and  sometimes  on 
their  arrival  there  to  lie  down  once  more  and  perspire  again.  Hut  in 
neither  of  these  habits  have  we  followed  them  in  our  daily  baths. 

‘  The  most  agreeable  temperature  for  the  sulphur  baths  is  from 
to  116°  Fall.;  hotter  than  this  they  are  debilitating,  and  much  cooler, 
chilly.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron,  as  it  is  more  stimulating, 
may  be  made  somewhat  cooler ;  but  a  temperature  between  1M)“  and 
116®  is  the  most  pleasant. 

‘  Never  has  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  bathe  in  so  luxurious  a  bath 
as  the  unmixed  sulpliur-water.  If  any  thing  could  possibly  be  found 
to  reconcile  one  to  earthquakes,  it  is  assuredly  to  be  found  in  the  baths 
of  the  Furnas.  Here  they  are,  whenever  you  may  choose  to  enjoy 
tliem,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  cold  and  in  heat,  summer  and  winter, 
always  the  same,  welling  from  their  source  in  never-failing  abundance ; 
open  at  all  hours,  free  to  all,  and  free  of  cost.  Hut  let  it  not  be  sup- 
])osed  that  we  are  in  a  Hath  pump-room,  with  its  marble  luxuries. 
Nothing  can  be  less  inviting  than  the  appearance  of  these  bathing- 
houses,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  subterraiuams  aspect ;  but, 
except  to  the  fastidious,  they  are  all  sufhcient  for  the  one  purpose 
for  which  they  have  been  built, — that  of  amply  enjoying  the  waters. 
And  let  a  rheumatic  and  sour-tempered  Knglishnian,  exercising  Iiis 
national  ])rivilege  of  grumbling  t<»  its  fullest  extent,  and  whose  every 
word  and  work,  complexion,  gait,  and  temper,  whose  very  clothes, 
hanging  on  the  pegs  of  the  bath-room,  indicate  bile,  after  despising  the 
appearance  of  these  rooms,  slowly,  quietly,  otter-like,  subside  into  a 
snlphnr-bath,  tempered  by  old  John  Quiet,  to  the  moderate  warmth  of 
and  then  let  him  confess  whether  he  be  not  at  once  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man,  whether  his  discontent  has  not  lessened,  his  lust  for 
purple  and  fine  linen  vanished,  and  his  care  for  marble  and  ])nmp- 
rooms  faded  awjiv. 

‘  iMy  bath  to-day  was  unexceptionable.  The  word  snlj)hnr-bath  is 
an  unattractive  word,  reminding  yon  of  brimstone  and  matclies,  and 
offensive  fumes  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  had  it  not  been  ascertained 
from  analysis  that  there  is  sulphur  in  the  composition  of  the  water, 
you  could  scarcely  believe  that  any  conld  be  found.  It  is  soft  and 
soapy  to  the  tonch,  delicately  smooth,  and  slightly  (deagimms  on  the 
skin,  free  from  smell,  of  an  opaline  look,  is  refreshing  and  detersive, 
and  probably  quite  as  ])leasurable  to  the  bodily  feelings  as  were  tlu>se 
translucent  baths  of  milk,  which,  after  affording  ease  and  relaxation 
to  the  limbs  and  body  of  a  late  noble  duke,  are  said  t(>  have  afterwards 
appeared  in  smaller  vessels  on  the  breakfast-tables  and  tea-trays  of  the 
‘  humbler  classes*  of  London  society.* — V^)l.  ii.  pp.  HiH — 
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‘  TIk*  (lisi';is(‘s  for  \\liifli  tliese  baths  are  particularly  suitable  :uc: 
i::out*ainl  rlicuinatisin,  when  chronic  ;  all  affections  in  which  the  skin 
is  dry  and  harsh,  and  does  not  pers])ire  naturally,  whether  from  actual 
disease  of  the  skin  itself,  as  in  ])ityriasis,  i^c.,or  where  this  state  of  the 
skin  is  merely  a  symptom  of  internal  disease,  as  in  diabetes,  kidnev 
dropsy,  tS:c.  For  that  f(»rm  of  dr(»])sy,  attended  with  an  alhinninous 
secretion  from  the  kidneys,  and  depending  (as  Dr.  liright  has  shown) 
on  diseases  of  those  (»rgans,  these  baths  would  be  deserving  tif  a 
lengthened  trial ;  for  the  principal  means  which  medical  art  has  vet 
suggested,  and  which  seems  feasible,  must  be  directed  to  improve  tin* 
cor.dition  of  the  skin,  and  baths  in  which  the  ])atient  can  remain,  it 
necessary,  several  hours  daily,  and  which  produce  such  softness  ()f  the 
skin,  W(»uld  seem  to  su])j>ly  the  great  desideratum  in  the  cure,  'fhey 
are  likewise  suitable*  in  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin  :  if  these  atfec- 
tions  are  acute,  or  if  there  is  much  attendant  inflammation,  the  sliimu 
Ins  may  he  injurious,  and  their  use  should  be  delayed.  Wlieie  the 
lithic  acid  diathesis  exists,  and  the  deposition  seems  to  depend  on 
imligestion  or  on  a  gouty  state  of  the  body,  or  the  imlividual  lives  1(m» 
freely,  or  errs  particularly  in  the  cpiantity  of  his  food,  and  is  unwilling 
to  undergo  the  necessary  restrictions,  these  baths  may  be  tried.  On 
the  C(»ntrary,  in  the  phos])hatic  diathesis,  where  there  is  much  irrila- 
bility  and  debility  of  the  body,  or  when  there  seems  a  breaking. np  of 
the  system,  they  woidd  probably  be  injurious,  as  well  from  their  alka¬ 
line  nature  as  their  lieat. 

‘  In  a  general  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  in  ])ersons  (generally  of 
the  sanguineous  temjrerament)  about  the  middle  (»f  life,  who  arc 
grtuving  fat  and  abdominous  from  indulging  In  full  living  and  in 
indolence,  and  who  are  often  on  the  verge  of  diseasA*,  these  baths, 
used  ‘  ad  sudorem,’  reduce  this  plethoric  condition,  and  enable  the 
individual  to  ])ersevere  in  his  old  habits  with  greater  im])unity  than  he 
otherwise  could.  The  (lennan  ])hysicians  recommend  similar  baths  in 
a  condition  which  they  call  abdominal  plethora  (unterleibsvollbliifigkeit), 
by  which  term  they  exydain  the  occurrence  of  indigestion,  biliary  de¬ 
rangements,  hicmorrhoids,  ^:c.,  in  elderly  persons  Avho  live  freely,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  venous  circulation  in  the  abdomen  is  sluggish 
and  obstructed. 

‘  There  are  other  diseases  in  which  tlie  propriety  of  the  use  of  these 
baths  is  more  doubtful :  they  may  prove  beneficial  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  pectiliar  nature  of  the  case.  Such  are  the  whole  class 
of  nervous  diseases.  lu  a  case  of  hemiplegia  from  apt>plexy,  in  a 
plethoric  gentleman  who  w'ould  not  reduce  his  diet  sufficiently,  these 
warm  baths  were  certainly  somewhat  beneficial  in  restoring  the  lost 
power :  but  in  a  case  of  similar  paralysis,  arising  from  another  cause 
(rainollissement  of  the  brain  in  an  elderlv  lady),  they  were  decidedly 
injurious.  In  hemiplegia  from  recent  apoplexy,  and  also  in  determina¬ 
tions  of  blood  to  the  brain  in  plethoric  and  strong  ])ersons,  it  would  he 
niisafi*  to  r(*commend  these  baths  ;  but  in  such  determinations  of  blood 
to  the  head  as  ueakly  and  ilehilitati'd  pers»nis  are  Mibji*ct  to,  where 
there  are  a  feeble  pulse,  cold  feet,  and  general  want  of  power,  then 
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r.iutituis  ami  nuHlorate  em]>l<>ynu*i»t  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  by 
e<pializin^  the  circulation  without  exhausting  the  strength/ 

— Ib.  pp.  353 — 355. 

One  anecdote  we  must  quote,  and  with  a  hearty  laugh,  com- 
lucnd  ‘A  Winter  in  the  Azores’  to  the  patronage  ol*  our 
readers. 

*  Leaving  the  shore  for  the  town,  we  looked  into  several  cot¬ 
tages  and  chatted  with  their  good-humored  inmates.  In  one  of 
tliese  1  saw,  to  my  great  surjirise,  a  print  of  Alderman  W’ood  fixed  tt» 
the  black  lava  wall.  The  print,  which  was  as  big  as  half  a  newspajuT, 
was  a  coarse  woodcut,  changing  the  resjiectable  aldermanic  face,  which 
cannot  fail  to  belong  to  so  worthy  a  functionary,  into  a  visage  so  iiii. 
gentle  and  grim  as  almost  to  justify  the  woman’s  answer  to  mv  <|uery 
of — ‘Whose  face  is  that,  Senhora?’ — ‘Ah!  Senhor,  he  d  diabo.’ — 
(W  hy,  sir,  ’t  is  the  devil.)’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213. 

After  this,  who  docs  not  sigh  und  suy,  ‘  What  shall  I  do  to 
‘  be  lor  ever  known  T 


A  n  r.  IV.  I*ali:stim:.  'J7fC  P/n/siral  (ual  Nitlnntl  lllstorif 

of  the  llohf  l.<nul.  l»y  Jotin  Kitto,  Kditor  of  the  INct<njal  Ilihh*; 
/lliftttrafed  A//  one  hntninul  tnnl  screnfft-one  WiHuients^  Inf  the  moxt 
eminent  Artists,  iiondon:  ( ’harles  Knight  and  C’o.,  Ludgate  IStrcrt, 
UML 

2.  Palfstink.  The  Uihlc  IJistor^f  of  the  If  oh;  Land.  li// the  same  ;  Illns- 
trateil  with  three  hnndred  and  sixteen  /f  isulents.,  In/  the  imtsl  eminent 
Artists.  London:  Charles  Knight  and  (V).  UMl. 

OlBLICAIi  readers  are  under  considerable  obligations  to  the 
^  author  and  pidilisher  of  the  valuable  works  whose  tith's 
we  have  just  transcribed,  and  which  make  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  store  of  information  previously  communicated  to  the 
public  in  the  notes  to  the  Pictorial  llible.  It  is  jileasing  to 
believe,  that  as  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  materials  of  Bible  illustration  are  multiplied,  the  nuinber 
will  be  multi])lied  of  those  who  tak(^  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Publications  of  the  character 
of  those  now  under  review,  do  not,  indee'd,  constitute  tlu^  only, 
or  even  principal  aids  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Scrij)- 
tures  as  a  divine  revelation,  intended  to  awaken  and  instruct 
the  conscience,  and  thus  become  the  great  instrument  ot  that 
all-important  moral  discipline,  under  which  it  is  essential  lor 
man,  as  a  probationer  for  another  worhl,  to  live.  Imr  this  pur¬ 
pose  works  of  a  dillerent  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  higfier 
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kind  arc  necessary;  but  still,  considered  in  due  subordination 
to  that  end,  the  present  class  of  ^vritings  has  a  value  which  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  calculate,  and  it  is  impossible  to  witness 
their  increasing  number,  especially  when  executed  with  the 
ul)ility  which  Mr.  Kitto’s  labors  evince,  without  the  liveliest 
gratiheation. 

Although  the  titles  to  the  present  volumes  sufficiently  deter¬ 
mine  their  general  character,  our  readers  will  be  gratitied  with 
a  more  particular  description  of  their  contents.  The  ‘  IMiysical 
(icography  and  Natural  History’  comj)rises,  in  eight  chapters 
and  4d8  imperial  8vo.  pages,  a  full,  elaborate,  and  car(‘fullv 
digested  account  of  the  scenery  and  zoology  of  the  Holy  I. and. 
In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Kitto  has  very  judiciously  introduced 
his  own  labors  with  an  account  of  the  previous  ^  sources  of 
‘  information’  on  the  subject.  This  is  the  method  of  all  the 
more  distinguished  German  authors;  and  though  sometimes, 
even  in  tlieir  case,  made  a  cloak  for  pedantry,  it  would  be  well 
were  the  custom  more  general  in  this  country,  where,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  writers  seem  to  be  anxious  that  the  publications  of  their 
predecessors  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Mr.  Kitto  has, 
however,  done  justice  to  his  own  production,  and  duly  accredited 
his  own  oriiiinalitv  by  the  course  which  he  has  taken,  and  we 
should  have  been  pleased  to  have  given  some  extracts  from  the 
chapter,  but  the  quantity  of  other  matter  we  have  to  render  an 
account  of  forbids  it.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  observ¬ 


ing,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  this  chapter,  and  in  the  sup])lc- 
mentary  notes  t^'liich  are,  we  believe,  in  every  instance  deserv¬ 
ing  of  very  careful  perusal,  particularly  by  students),  succinct 
notices  of  the  llierozoicon  of  Hochart;  ‘  Arboretum  Biblicum,’ 


‘  Sacra  Phvtologia,’ 

*  CHS  ’  of  tb'sinus ; 
con  of  ( )laus  Celsius 


‘  llerbarius  Sacer,’  and  ‘  Hortus  Aromati- 
lliller’s  Ilierophyticon,  the  llierobotani- 
;  the  Phvsica  Sacra  of  Scheuchzer ;  Ilar- 


mer’s  ^  Observations;’  Taylor’s  *  Ex])ository  Index,’  and  ‘  Frag** 
‘  ments;’  Paxton’s  ‘  Illustrations  of  Scripture,’  aiul  Dr.  Harris’s 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  the  last  edition  of  which,  ])ub- 
lished  in  this  country,  was  very  much  enlarged  and  improved, 
though  ])rinted  in  a  smaller  and  more  beautiful  form,  by  the 
car(‘  and  diligence  of  its  able  editor,  Mr.  .losiah  Cornier.  In 
addition  to  these  compilations,  numerous  original  works  of 
travellers  in  Palestine  are  also  briefly  treated  of.  For  their 
titles,  particularly  those  of  the  works  of  the  older  travellers,  we 
must  refer  to  Nlr.  Kitto’s  pages,  who  has  furnished  his  readers 
with  a  rich  bibliograj)hical  treat ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  all  the  most  distinguished  modern  names,  as 
Shaw,  (1722) ;  Volnev,  (1733 — 1735);  Pococke,  (1738);  Has- 
sehpiist,  (1752);  (’larke,  (1801 );  Seetzen,  (1805 — 1807);  Ibirck- 
hardt,  (1810 — 1812);  Irby  ami  Mangles,  (1818);  Hicliardson, 
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(1818);  lUickingliain,  (18‘21);  and  Elliot  (,1831)),  who  have 
I’urnislu'd  contributions  to  our  knowltHh^e  of  the  physical  ^eo- 
^raphy  and  natural  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  have  honor 
rendered  to  them  in  proportion  to  their  claims  upon  the  public 
gratitude. 

d'he  third  chaj>ter  gives  a  view  of*  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
of*  Palestine,  which  contains  information  of*  much  interest.  \Ve 
hardly  know  why  that  portion  of*  the  following  chapter,  which 
treats  of  volcanic  indications,  was  separated  from  this,  with 
which  it  is  so  closely  connected,  but  the  arrangement  can 
occasion  no  material  disadvantage,  aiul  the  account  (pj).  Ixxv. 
—  Ixxvii.)  of  the  hot  springs,  besides  the  interest  w  hich  it  pos¬ 
sesses  in  itself,  is  valuable,  as  reminding  geologists  of  the  jire- 
sence  of  volcanic  agency  in  them,  and  the  consideration  dm*  to 
tlu'nnal  waters  in  geological  investigations. 

4'he  seventh  chapter  is  entitled  ‘  History  of  the  IMonlhs,’ 
;ind  is,  on  every  account,  deserving  of  the  attention  of  tlu*  stu¬ 
dious  reader.  Mr.  Kitto  has,  in  the  connneneeinent  of  this 
chapter,  made  honorable  mention  of  tin*  Calendaria  of  lluhle 
and  Walch,  from  which  he  has  derived  a  |)ortion,  but  by  no 
means  the  greater  part,  of  the  materials  of  the  chapter.  It  is 
more  easy  to  commend  this  chaj)ter  than  to  point  out  another 
instance  of  mixed  compilation  and  original  matter  ecpially 
d(*serving  of  attention.  Hardly  any  thing  of  interest  aj)pears  to 
have  escaped  the  author’s  mind,  and  the  thermometrieal  observ¬ 
ations  of  Mr.  Turner,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  Iiave  seen 
noticed  elsewhere,  though  extremely  valuabh*,  are  here  brought 
forward  to  give  comjileteness  to  the  calendarial  inf’orination 
which  is  furnished.  Of  the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
no  one  can  judge  who  has  not  habitually  consulted  it.  It  is 
also  richly  illustrated  with  wood  engravings. 

lint  our  readers  will,  by  this  tinu*,  desire  to  peruse  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  work  under  review.  I’rom  so  large  a  production 
it  is  not  ('asy  to  select  one — and  for  more  we  have  not  room — 
which  will  do  justice  to  the  work;  and  yet  among  many  which 
are  full  of  interest  it  is  difiicult  to  choose.  Our  r(*aders  are, 
|)erhaps  most  of  them,  aware,  that  the  lamented  Hurckhardt 
first  broached  the  idea,  since  so  generally  adopted,  and,  inde(*d, 
represented  upon  the  b(‘st  continental  maps,  that  through  the 
great  valley,  w  hich  stretches  from  bd  Akaba  towards  the  Dead  Sea, 
llu;  w  aters  of  the  Jordan  once  rolled.  This  hint  of  Burckhardt’s 
was  rcccivt'd  as  offering  the  best  explanation  which  a  general 
survey  of  thecountry  suggested, of  w  hat  must  hava*  been  the  former 
state  of  things,  and  seemed  to  confirm  what  was  considiTcd 
to  have  probably  taken  place  when  Sodom  and  the  other  cities 
of  th(*  plain  were  destroyed  by  fire,  as  described  in  flu?  hook  or 
( ienesis.  Recent  observation  has,  lK)wever,  not  merely  thrown 
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(loiiht  over  tliis  explanation ;  it  may  be  said  to  have  ovcrtunied 
it  altoi^ether.  The  learned  and  able  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  usiiu^  the  materials  which  were  alone  accessible  when  his 
work  was  commenced,  coincided  with  others  in  Ihirckhardt’s 
view,  and  it  was  not  till  after  careful  consideration  that  he  was 
willinj^  to  renounce  it.  The  following  extract  gives  his  preseul 
views  upon  the  subject : — 

‘  We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  stated  as  a  fact,  to  which  we 
attached  imicli  importance,  that  the  great  valley,  which  extends  he. 
tween  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  was  probably  a  comiiimi. 
tion  of  the  ancient  valley  of  the  Jordan,  by  which  the  river  made  its 
way  to  the  Hed  Sea,  before  its  waters  were  arrested  in  the  Asj»li;dtic 
Lake.  This  opinion  was  tirst  started  by  Biirckhardt,  and  was  adopteil 
by  others  who  afterwards  visited  the  valley.  Biirckhardt,  however, 
did  not  SVC  h(»w  this  valley  connected  itself  with  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby 
and  IM angles,  who  did  so,  observe,  that  the  plain  at  the  end  of  it 
‘  opens  cM)nsiderably  to  the  south,  and  is  bounded  at  the  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  by  a  sandy  clitf,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  lieight, 
and  which  runs  directly  across,  and  closes  the  valley  of  101  (ihor,  thus 
forming  a  margin  for  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  Dead  Sea  io  the 
southward,  when  its  waters  are  at  the  greatest  height.  We  are  told 
that  the  plain,  at  the  top  of  this  range  of  cliffs,  continues  all  the  way 
to  Mecca  without  any  interruption  of  mountains.*  This  fact,  con¬ 
firmed  and  hdlowed  up,  is  no  other  than  that  on  which  the  former 
ciuiclusion  has  been  lately  cpiestioned ;  and,  we  are  almost  sorry  to 
admit,  overturned.  How  it  happened  that  the  statement  of  Mangles 
was  not  considered  to  oj>])ose  an  obstacle  to  this  conclusion  we  do  not 
know,  unless,  as  in  onr  own  case,  from  an  unwillingness  to  dwell  on 
this  single  incident  as  irreconcilable  with  an  o])inion  which  such  a 
traveller  as  Biirckhardt  thought  he  had  good  reasons  to  form ;  and 
also  perhaps  from  some  vague  notion,  that  these  cliffs  might  jinwe  to 
be  mere  sandbanks,  thrown  np  in  the  course  of  ages,  at  high  water 
mark,  (’onnt  De  Berton  examined  this  matter  more  closely.  As  all 
the  passages  wliich  bear  on  the  (piestion  have  been  ])rodiiced  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  shall  not  here  repeat  them.  These,  it  will  be 
rec(dlected,  show  that  the  confining  southern  hills  are  of  sandstone ; 
that  there  is  indeed  the  broad  valley  of  a  river  or  torrent  passing 
through,  or  at  the  end  of  this  chain  of  hills,  but  this  slopes  sensibly 
toiranfs  the  Dead  Sea,  and  could  never,  therefore,  have  been  the  bed 
of  a  river  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  that  all  the  torrents  and 
streams,  tar  to  tlu‘  south  of  this,  tend  towards  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  ;  and  that  the  point  where  the  waters  separate  occurs  below 
\\  ady  Monsa,  or  rather  at  W  ady  Talh,  about  midw  ay  between  the 
hills  which  border  on  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  head  of  the  J^^laiiitic 
Gulf.  All  the  waters  north  of  this  limit  tend  to  the  former  basin, 
and  all  south  of  the  same  limit  to  the  latter. 

Professor  Kobinson  *  confirms  this  statement  in  all  essential  points. 


*  ».  c.  Of  New  \  ork,  whose  IMhlical  Ucsearches  were  noticed  in  our  last 
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'Pile  followinji:  ]v.issaj:o  deserves  alteiitieii,  as  ex])lainin‘;  semetliinj: 
wliicli  is  rather  (ihscure  in  the  notices  of  the  Count.  ‘  Itofore  ns,  as 
we  advanced  southward,  appeared  a  line  of  cliffs,  fifti/  to  one  luindnd 
anti  Jiftij  feet  in  height, — [‘  fifty  or  sixty,’  Count  1^.]— stretching 
across  the  whole  bnnid  valley,  and  apparently  barrinj'  all  further  ])n»- 
j;ress.  'I’hey  proved  t^)  be  of  marl — [‘  friable  sandstone,’  ("aunt  B.] 
— and  mil  off  from  this  point — Qhe  western  end] — S.  S.  K.,  across 
the  valley.  All  along  their  base  are  fountains  of  brachish  water, 
oozing  out  and  forming  a  track  of  marshy  land  towards  the  north. 
Our  route  now  lay  along  the  base  of  these  cliffs,  and  we  came  in  two 
hours  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jib — [the  same  which  Count  I)e  15. 
calls  Wady  Araba,  but  which  is  here  distinguished  as  a  W  aily  in 
Wady  Araba]— a  deep  valley  corning  down  from  the  south  through 
the  cliffs,  and  showing  the  latter  to  be  only  an  offset  between  the 
haver  ])lain  which  we  had  just  crossed,  and  the  higher  level  of  the  same 
great  valhg  further  south.  The  name  El  (ihor  is  a])])lied  to  the  val¬ 
ley  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  this  offset:  furtiier  south  the  whole  of 
the  broad  valley  takes  the  name  of  El  Araba,  (piile  to  Akahah.  'fhese 
a]>parent  cliffs  1  take  to  be  the  Akrabbim  of  Scripture.  The  Wady 
Jib  begins  far  to  the  south  of  Mount  Hor,  bey»)nd  W'adv  (Iharandel, 
and  flows  down  in  a  winding  course  through  the.  midst  of  El  Araha, 
draining  off  all  its  waters  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  M  here  we 
entered  M’ady  Jib,  at  its  northern  end,  it  is  half  a  mile  broad,  with 
j^recipitous  banks  of  chalky  earth  or  marl,  100  to  150  feet  high,  ainl 
exhibiting  traces  of  an  immense  volume  of  water,  Jlowing  northward. 
It  may  be  recollected,  that  the  waters  of  W  ady  Jarafeh,  in  the  west¬ 
ern  desert,  which  drains  the  south-east  part  of  that  desert,  far  to  the 
southward  of  Akahah,  also  flows  northward  into  El  Araba,  and  so  of 
course  through  Wady  Jib.  Hence,  instead  of  the  Jordan  flowing 
southward  into  the  (lulf  of  Akahah,  we  find  the  waters  of  the  desert, 
further  south  than  Akahah,  flowing  northward  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
The  very  nature  of  the  country  shows,  without  measurement,  that  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  he  lower  than  that  of  the  Hed  Sea  or 
Mediterranean.’ 

‘  This  is  still  stronger  than  the  statement  of  Cauint  De  Berton  ;  for 
while  he  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Araba,  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  Dr.  Hobinson  gives  them  all  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  But  seeing  that  the  statement  of  the  former  is  the  result 
of  an  actual  observation,  it  is  rather  to  be  received,  in  this  point,  than 
that  of  Dr.  B(d)invSon,  which  is  a  conclusion  in  the  absence  of  such 
observation.’ 

Snell  is  the  view  adopted  by  our  author  in  the  latter  jiortion 
of  the  work ;  and  the  wav  in  which  the  whole  (|U(‘stion  is 


mmd)cr.  d  he  works  of  Dr.  Uoblnson  an<l  Count  Bertou  had  not  appeared 
when  the  earlier  portion  of  that  now  under  review  was  published,  ainl  flic 
promptitude  with  which  Mr.  Kitto  availe<l  himself  of  tlieir  investigations  as 
first  published,  though  in  fragments  oidy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Koval  (Jeo- 
eraithieal  Society,  and  the  American  Biblical  Ke])osltory,  speaks  much  in 
favor  of  bis  tru'^t-worthincss  as  a  guide  in  studies  of  this  kitid. 
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treated  by  him  is  deserving  of  imitation  by  all  who  art‘  imi- 
gaged  in  (loubtfnl  inquiries.  Referring  to  the  subject  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  page,  before  he  had  the  opportunity  of  going  fairly  into 
the  question,  he  had  said,  ‘  We  must  honestly  confess  that  we 
‘  have  received  this  announcement  with  more  pain  and  reliic- 
‘  tance  than  we  ever  thought  that  a  mere  geographical  fact  could 
‘  possibly  occasion.  In  tlie  next  chapter  w^e  shall  have  a  more 
‘  suitable  occasion  than  now  offers,  of  subjecting  it  to  the  ex- 
‘  amination  which  it  requires,  and  to  receive  it  without  mur- 
‘  muring,  if  w  e  find  that  it  must  be  received ;  even  though,  in 
‘  its  obvious  consequences,  it  overturns  a  most  satisfactory  and 
^  beautiful  explanation  on  which  the  mind  could  repose  of  very 
‘  s(‘rious  difficulties,  and  revives  them  into  greater  force*  than 
‘  they  even  formerly  j)ossessed.’  This  is  the  spirit  of  a  genuine 
student.  Rut  we  must  continue  our  extract,  as  one  adapted  to 
show  the  mixed  descri|)tive  and  philosophical  character  of  the 
work  before  us. 

‘  After  this  the  serious  and  difficult  question  recurs,  which  was 
obviated  hy  the  explanation  by  W'hich  the  waiters  of  the  Jordan  were 
carried  to  the  Red  Sea — namely,  wdiat  became  of  the  .Iordan,  when, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  it  merely  passed  through  and  watered  the 
])lain  which  the  Dead  Sea  now  covers? — i.  Were  its  waiters  consumed 
like  those  of  the  Rarrady  at  Damascus,  in  irrigating  the  tiehls  and 
gardens,  and  in  supplying  waiter  to  the  tow  ns  of  the  ])lain  ? — -ii.  May 
there  not  have  been  a  lake  in  this  basin  in  former  times  to  receive  the 
.Jordan,  and  tlien  may  not  the  ‘  plain’  or  '  vale’  in  question  mean 
merely  the  borders  of  that  lake  ;  according  to  w  hat  appears  to  he  tlie 
meaning  of  .losephus,  w'ho  seems  to  speak  of  the  land  of  Sod(nn  as  still 
existing  as  laud,  though  in  a  condition  sadly  altered  from  its  former 
state  ?  It  w  ould  not  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  lake  then 
encroached  beyond  the  channel  and  ford,  which  we  have  already 
described,  and  w'here  there  are  appearances  wdiich  may  he  construed 
to  intimate  to  the  geographer,  that  there  W’as  an  ancient  breach  of  the 
w’aters  at  that  point,  whereby  the  whole  country  southward,  down  to 
the  hills,  w’as  inundated,  as  it  still  seems  to  be  during  the  season  of 
fliKul,  although  the  water  beyond  the  ford  only  remains  permanently  in 
the  southern  lake  or  hack-water.  This  w'ould  give  a  tract  aixue 
twenty  miles  long  hy  ten  or  twelve  broad,  beside  tlie  borders  of  the 
lake,  as  the  land,  which  was  ruined  at  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and 
in  which  the  ‘  cities  of  the  plain’  were  situated.  In  confirmation  of 
this  we  might  point  to  (lenesis  x.  19,  in  which  the  five  cities,  hy 
being  opposed  to  Gaza,  seemed  to  he  brought  together  near  the  ])re- 
seiit  southern  extremity  of  the  lake.  To  this  may  also  be  added,  that 
Sodom,  at  least,  could  not  well  have  been  to  the  north  of  the  channel 
formed  by  the  tongue  of  land  ;  for  the  short  time  w  hich  w  as  taken  hy 
the  family  of  Lot  in  escaping  to  Zoar  shows  it  could  not  have  been 
far  fr<»m  that  city,  which  unquestionably  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
present  southern  extremity  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake.  When  viewed 
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apart  fnaii  our  preconceptions  on  the  snhject,  there  will  he  foniul  no 
])assa^e  oi'  t^criptnre  which  distinctly  intiniates  that  ‘  the  plain  of  Sid- 
dim’  was  snhinerged.  It  is  described  as  having  beemne  a  region  of 
salt,  and  burning,  and  bitterness,  and  desolation,  but  not  of  water. 
iii.  If  neither  of  the  above  hypotheses  be  considered  feasible,  there 
seems  no  alternative  but  to  consider  that  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  was 
attended  by  a  far  greater  and  more  extensive  derangement  of  the 
earth’s  surface — by  the  depression  of  high  level,  and  the  elevation  of 
low  ones,  through  large  tracts  of  country — than  has  hitherto  been 
imagined,  or  than  the  Scripture  would  lead  ns  to  expect.  We  refrain, 
at  present,  from  attempting  to  make  up  onr  minds  to  either  t)f  these 
alternatives,  expecting  that  some  further  and  clearer  light  may 
speedily  be  obtained  from  the  researches  which  are  now  in  progress, 
or  which  we  may  hope  stmii  to  be  undertaken. — 

Physical  (tvograpln/f  pp.  clxxxix.,  cxc. 

Tlie  work  is  hugely  eiubellished  witli  cuts,  comprising  views 
of  interesting  scenery,  and  illustrations  in  natural  history.  The 
plants  and  animals  are  admirably  figured,  and  the  distinguished 
names  attached  to  many  of  them,  as  designers  or  engravers,  are 
by  no  means  disgraced  by  their  work.  Among  the  views  we 
might  specify  those  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  page  ccev.;  those 
of  5>inai,  pp.  xlvii.  xlix. ;  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  p.  exevi. ;  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  p.  clxxiv. ;  but  most  of  them  are  beautiful.  In 
a  few  instances  we  observed  that  the  source  was  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  from  wliich  an  illustration  had  been  derived,  but  this  is 
not  a  general  case.  It  is  also  some  annoyance  in  consulting 
the  work,  that  the  paging  of  this  volume  is  all  in  Roman  nu¬ 
merals.  The  candid  reader  will  remember,  that  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Kitto’s  labors  extended  considerably  beyond  tlie  original 
intention,  which  was  to  furnish  a  physical  introduction  to  the 
‘  Rible  History.*  We  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  occasion  for 
a  new'  edition,  when  this  inconvenience  may  be  done  away. 

Although  the  Mlible  History  of  the  Holy  Land*  is,  on  tlie 
w  hole,  a  more  important  volume  than  that  we  have  just  noticed, 
still  the  greater  familiarity  of  its  subject  will  render  it  less  ne¬ 
cessary  that  we  should  enlarge  upon  it.  Possessing  a  common 
subject,  at  least  in  part,  with  Mr.  Milman’s  History  of  the  .lews, 
the  present  is  a  very  different  and  much  superior  work.  In 
style  and  beauty  of  description  the  palm  must  certainly  be 
assigned  to  Milman,  but  there  his  advantage  ends.  Mr.  Ritto 
has  treated  the  history  at  greater  length,  and  thus,  not  only 
have  his  opportunities  of  doing  justice  to  many  difllcult  or  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  been  greater  than  those  of  his  j)red(‘cessor, 
but  the  details  have  admitted  of  a  greater  variety  and  fulness 
of  illustration.  The  crowning  distinction,  however,  is  in  the 
sjnrit  of  the  history;  and  it  is  bare  justice  to  say  that  Mr. 
Kitto’s  w’ork  is,  of  all  that  have  been  written  on  Old  lestament 
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history  in  our  the  ])ook  whlcli  we  should  use  in  the 

instruction  of  our  cliiUlren,  and  recommend  to  the  coiuhictors 
of  Ihhle  classes.  To  an  iinremittim^  apjdication  of  every  kind 
of  useful  illustration,  literary,  archaeological,  natural,  or  scien¬ 
tific,  and  a  courage  ivhich  allows  him  to  evade  no  historical 
dilliculty,  the  autlior  evidently  adds  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  work  is  not  merely  free 
IVom  being,  what  too  many  of  its  apparent  class  have  been,  the 
ambuscade  of  infidelity ;  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  jiositivp 
literary  bulwarks  of  our  faith.  Another  congenial  excellence  of 
the  work,  but  which,  it  is  important  to  add,  is  not  overdone,  is 
the  interest  which  the  author  evidently  takes  in  the  great  cha¬ 
racters  of  Scri|)ture  history.  The  wide  dilfercnce  of  agt',  coun¬ 
try,  climate,  habit,  (fee.,  between  the  Old  Testament  saints  and 
ourselves,  has  caused  various  transactions  of  tludr  lives  to 
assume,  when  judged  according  to  modern  jirinciples  and 
manners,  a  (]uestionable,  or  at  times  disgraceful  charact(‘r,  by 
no  m(‘ans  attaching  to  them  as  belonging  to  ancient  days  and 
ori(‘ntal  or  early  forms  of  civil  and  political  society ;  and  it  is  a 
great  recommendation  of  the  present  work  that  on  several  such 
occasions,  where  the  infidel,  blinded  by  prejudice,  has  made 
haste  to  the  prey,  and  the  Christian  divine,  under  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  combination  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  misplaced  can¬ 
dour,  has  joine<l  in  the  cry,  and  made  a  merit  of  his  sin,  Mr. 
Kitto  has  subjected  the  apparent  scandal  to  the  test  of  a  more 
appropriate  examination  than  it  had  received  before,  and  vindi¬ 
cated  the  object  of  undeserved  rcj)roach.  Bad  as  the  world  is, 
a  disposition  to  do  full  justice  to  the  great  characters  of  aiiti- 
(piity,  the  men  whose  moral  lineaments  stand  out  in  high  relief 
ujion  the  monuments,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  is  an  essential  requisite  of  the  real  historian,  more 
essential  than  the  most  elaborate  and  most  successful  (dforts  of 
style  and  diction,  though  these,  in  combination  with  it,  cau 
hardly  be  overvalued. 

As  specimens  of  Mr.  Kitto’s  manner  of  treating  historical  and 
other  (piestions,  we  may  refer  to  his  supplementary  note  on 
ant(Mliluvian  chronology,  pp.  15 — 18;  his  vimvs  resjiecting  th(‘ 
nomadic  race  which  overran  Bgyi)t  at  an  early  period  of  its 
history,  pp.  34,  35,  83 — 85;  his  proposed  solution  (p.34)  of  the 
diflieidtv  occasioned  by  the  accounts  ((tcii.  xii.  14,  15.  \x.  5) 
ot  Saralfs  detention  by  l^haraoh  and  Abimeleeh ;  the  jcuiruey 
of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  Kxod.  iv.  20 — 20,  p.  1()1  ;  and,  as  illus¬ 
trative  ot  our  remarks  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  his  def(‘uc(* 
of  .loseplfs  administration  in  Egypt,  pp.  122 — 12G.  The  whole 
of  the  tilth  chapter,  also,  which  contains  an  (daborate  critical 
abstract  of  the  Mosaic  law,  will  afford  abundant  satisfaction  on 
that  head. 
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riiut  Mr.  Kitto,  by  applying  bis  large  stores  ot‘ historical  aiul 
archkcological  knowledge  to  the  elucidation  of  dillicnlt  questions 
in  Scripture  history,  has  rendered  his  book  a  very  iiiqx^rtant 
contribution  to  biblical  literature,  every  candid  reader  will  admit; 
and  that  such  investigations  are  not  uncalled  for  his  own  note 
on  page  124,  if  sucli  proofs  were  wanted,  suiHcicntly  evinces. 
W  hen  Larcher,  for  exani|)le,  in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  torn.  ii.  p.  237,  says  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Kitto):  ‘When 
‘  Pharaoh,  king  of  Kgypt,  possessed  himself  of  the  money, 
‘  cattle,  and  lands  of  his  people  la/  the  barbarous  counsel  of  a 
‘  stranqer,  whom  he  had  made  his  minister,  and  who  had  es- 
‘  poused  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  the  sun,  he  touch(*d 
‘  not  the  possessions  of  the  priests  ;  and  while  the*  peo|>le  chose 
‘  rather  to  make  themselves  slares  than  |)erish  with  famine,  the 
‘  ministers  of  the  altars  felt  nothing  of  the  public  miseries,  and 
‘  were  furnished  with  corn  in  abundance we  have  a  specimen 
of  that  denial  of  divine  providcuice,  and  undisguised  |)erv(*rsiou 
of  the  Scrij)ture  history  which,  though  hap|)ily  not  so  inlluential 
in  what  is  considered  res|mctable  literature  as  tlu*y  formerly 
were,  are  still  not  so  entirely  suppressed  as  to  render  nugatory 
or  suj)ertluous  any  honest  and  intelligent  attempts  to  countenict 
them. 

Pefore  leaving  this  subject  we  would  again  observe,  that  our 
author  s  interest  in  the  great  characters  of  Scripture  history  is 
secure  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  He  is  entirely  fre^e,  and 
this  in  a  biblical  historian  is  a  very  imjmrtant  matter,  from 
iMiltoifs  pernicious  dogma,  ‘  that  the  ])ractice  of  the  Old  Tes- 
‘  t ament  saints  is  the  best  interprctkition  of  the  law  and  will 
‘  of  God.’ 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  Mr.  Kitto  most  sincendy  for  his 
useful  labors.  If  we  have  s])oken  of  his  volumes  in  terms 
which  some  may  think  too  unqualitied,  we  have  done  no  more 
than  express  our  delibenite  judgment  of  them,  after  a  very 
careful  perusal  and  consideration.  We  could  luive  su|)prK‘d 
abundant  justitication  of  our  judgment,  had  a  fuller  evidence 
been  necessary.  The  cuts,  as  in  the  former  volume,  are  both 
numerous  and  beautiful.  The  splendid  volumes  of  1/ahorde  and 
Wilkinson  Inive  greatly  aided  the  pictorial  richness  of  the  work. 
It  would  give  us  considerable  pleasure  to  hear  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  followed  up  with  the  view  of  the  subsequent  |)eriod 
of  Jewish  history  proposed  in  th(‘.  concluding  number  of  the 
present  publication. 
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Art.  V.  Cajtital  Puttishinent :  the.  I  importance  of  Us  AhjVithn  :  a  Pn:c 
Essap.  I»y  Jami>s  J^ixhjs,  lute  ^Missionary  in  India.  Jjondon:  Ward 
and  1841. 

I  'r  is  fortunate  for  inankiiid  that  all  systems,  injurious  to  societv 
at  larjje,  have  soui(‘  j)al|)able  feature  upon  wliich  the  linger  of 
philanthropy  may  be  laid,  to  demonstrate  its  hideous!i(*ss  or 
ileformity.  This  remark  is  apj)lical)le  to  politics  as  well  as 
)iiv.  Immense  (dforts  have  ])een  recently  made,  both  in 
higland  and  on  tlie  contimmt,  to  revive  something  like  adinira- 
lion,  were  it  ])ossil)le,  for  a  well  administered  des|)oti.sui  or 
aristocracy.  The  disadvantages,  connected  with  these  forms  ol 
government,  are  ingeniously  thrown  into  the  shade,  or  couc(‘aled 
in  the  back  ground,  livery  pictures(pie  association  is  awakened, 
to  draw  otf  att(‘ntiou  1‘rom  the  innate  nature  of  the  inonsttM’, 
which  some  jxu'sons  desire  tliat  we  should  either  fondle  or 
eluuish.  Hut  th(‘  wis(.‘st  way  to  ])reak  tlu“  charm,  wheiu'ver  we 
feel  its  force  coming  uj)on  us,  is  just  to  conteinplat(‘  that  mark 
ol‘  Cain,  which  an  almightv'  j)rovidence  will  never  sulhn*  to  he 
altogether  eifaced  from  the  forehead  of  what  is  wrong.  Alter 
reading  consru  vative  pamphlets,  or  listening  to  historical  disser¬ 
tations  uj)on  the  good  old  times,  wliich  are  never  to  return 
again,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  conduct  of  our  own 
gov(‘rmnent,  and  tlu‘  general  spirit  of  our  legislation,  with  regard 
to  capital  punishment.  I'rom  the  year  1500  to  10‘40,  as  we 
have  once  bid'ore  shown,  our  constitution,  nominally  popular, 
was  to  all  intents  and  j)ur|)oses  autocratic  :  from  the  Kevolution 
to  the  Heform  Hill,  it  never  juoved  itself  any  thing  else  than 
oligarchical.  Aow  throughout  both  these  periods  hanging  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  'fhe  elixir  which  the  law  put  forward  on 
all  conceivable  occasions,  as  the  remedy  Ibr  social  nuisances,  as 
the  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  jicrson,  jiroperty,  and  couscienct*, 
— was  a  rope  !  \  enerablo  judges,  in  wigs  so  religiously  largt*, 

that  had  tliey  been  seated  in  the  royal  oak,  there  would  have* 
been  more  liair  than  leaves  on  it,  as  Mackenzie  observes; 
sages,  whose  wisdom  has  constituted  them  the  very  Aristotles 
ot  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, — legislators,  wlu^sc* 
mouths  opmied  only  to  distil  the  elorpieut  honey  ol  political 
knowledge, — nearly  all,  with  one  most  extraordinary  and  won¬ 
derful  assent,  recommended  the  hempen  cravat !  I  rue  it  was, 
that  whenever  noble  blood  and  gentle  extraction  happen(‘d  to 
have  elevat(‘d  any  right  honorai)le  scoundrel  above  the  vulgar 
herd,  inst<‘ad  ol  (devating  him  still  furtlier  to  the  gallows,  tliev 
lowered  his  uulortuuat(*  lu*ad  upon  a  block,  on  \vhich  it  wa^ 
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severed  Iroin  its  Ixuly  liy  au  orthodox  (*\ecutioner  in  a  hlaek 
mask,  as  a  French  writer  says,  ‘  to  excite  the  terror  of  the 

*  people.’  l>nrk(‘  on^ht  to  l^ave  c'xpaliatcd  npoij  this  I’act,  as 
anotlier  illustration  ol  the  sublime,  wluui  he  was  pourin*^’  out 
vials  ol’ hi<»hly  color(*d  d’oryism  in  his  Koiuarks  upon  the  I'reiich 
devolution,  ibit,  as  is  well  asetutained,  under  the  'i’udors,  an 
olleuce,  lor  which  a  culprit  in  most  countries  would  hav(»  hetui 
whij)ped,  led,  with  iearful  certainty,  to  the  gibbet  !  (.’aj)ital 
])imishment  was  the  <i;rcat  cannibal  of  the  period  ; — ii  political 
hydra,  with  many  mouths,  ami  one  insatiabh*  aj)petit(' ; — the 
talisman  with  which  nobles  and  j)rinces  of  a  certain  »;*rad(*  k<‘pt 
their  retainers  in  order; — the  awl’ul  cathoheon  of  an  established 
church,  when  she  (piotcd  (iencsis  to  explain  the  sixth  com¬ 
mandment,  and  tin'll  assured  the  miardlaus  oi’  (»ur  Draconian 
code,  that  f/icir  killing  was  no  murder  !  i^\ccj)tious  there  Wi'ie, 
as  there  always  wvve  and  will  be,  in  tin;  cases  of  enlightened 
individuals,  wliose  minds  lading  of  nobler  altitude  than  those  of 
their  contemporaries,  lirst  caught  tin',  refulgences  of  rising  liglit 
and  knowledge,  whicli  it  reipiircs  a  long  lapse  of  ages  to  rt'iider 
national.  Harrison  assunss  us  that  Ib'nry  the  hyighth,  tlui 
gallant  hero  ol’  one  division  of  tin*  History  of  haigland  by 
Sharon  Turner,  executed  his  laws  with  such  sevc'ritv,  that 
7‘J,()(H)  ‘  great  and  pc'ttv  thieves  were  put  to  death  dm  ing  his 
‘  reign.  I  nder  I'dizabcth  also,  rogues  wore  truss('d  up  apac('/ 
at  the  rate  commonlv  of  at  least  from  thri't*  to  four  hundn'd  of 
them  jier  annum.  The  curious  part,  too,  of  tin*  whoh*  maltt'r 
is,  that  robbers  and  vagabonds  rapidly  multiplied.  Likt*  tiu!  re¬ 
sults  of  rat-destrovers  in  our  own  dav,  tiu'  vermin  which  states¬ 
men  professed  to  slay  by  thousands,  multiplit'd  by  ti^ns  of  thou¬ 
sands  !  I'wery  [lart  of  the  kingdom  swaruu'd  with  thieves.  Slua'p- 
folds,  cottages,  mansions,  and  often  casth's  loo,  were  attackc'd 
and  jilundercd  with  frightful  fre<piency  ;  while  Sir  'riiomas  More 
informs  us,  that  it  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see'  twenty  banditti 
launched  at  once  into  et<'rnity  from  one  and  tin*  same  gibhet ! 
I  he  following  is  a  gc'aiuimi  jioor  law  act  passed  ‘J7  Henry  VIII.: 

*  A  sturdy  beggar  is  to  be  whipjied  tlu'  first  time, — his  right  (‘.ar 
‘  cho|)pod  olV  the  second, — and  if  he  oll’end  a  third  time  (hy 

*  hegging)  to  be  sent  to  the  next  gaol  till  the  n(*xt  (Quarter 
‘  Sessions,  there  to  be  indicted  for  wandering,  loitering,  and 
‘  idleness;  at  which  sessions,  if  convicted.  In?  shall  sulfer  execu- 
‘  tion  of  (leath  as  a  felony  and  an  onenij/  to  the  ronanofnrealfJt. 

The  mind  of  Lord  Ibicon  presents  us  with  an  instance  ol  one 
ol  those  superior  intellects  to  which  wt;  have  already  allurled. 
‘  There  are  no  worse  snares,’  says  he,  ^  than  the  snares  ol  laws, 
^  especially  penal.  If  they  be  immense  for  number,  an^l  through 
‘the  alterations  of  times  unprofitable,  they  do  not  j)resent‘a 
‘  torch,  but  spread  a  net  for  our  leet.  I  here  are  some  penal 
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‘  laws  tit  to  be  retained,  but  tlieir  penalty  is  too  great :  and  it  is 
‘  ever  a  nile,  that  any  over  great  penalty,  besides  the  acerbity 
‘  of  it,  deadens  the  execution  of  the  law.  Let  there  he  no  ru- 
‘  hrics  in  blood!  Well  written  are  these  sentences  of  coinnion 
sense,  then  very  unconnnon  :  but  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  writer  himself  ?  What  drops  of  mercy  distilled  from  the 
sc(‘ptre  of  his  royal  master, — from  the  enactments  of  his  fellow 
senators  or  conten^)oraneous  privy  councillors, — or  from  tlie 
sermons  and  charges  of  the  most  reverend  and  right  reverend 
fathers  in  (iod,  the  ])relates  in  High  Commission  Courts  and 
Star  Chambers  in  that  day  ?  Coke,  in  his  treatise  on  Criminal 
Law,  after  inscribing  his  margin  with  these  three  signilicant 
words,  Sta, — perletjCy — plora  !  ‘  Stand, — read, —  weep  !’•—  and 

citing  the  celebrated  sentiment  from  Seneca,  that  non  minus 
prineijn  turpia  sunt  multa  snppUcia,  (juani  medico  mnlta  funeroy 
goes  on  to  tell  his  readers  ‘  What  a  lamentable  case  it  is  to  see 
‘  so  many  Christian  men  and  women  strangled  on  that  cursed 
‘  tree  of  the  gallows  ;  insomuch,  that  if  in  a  large  field,  a  man 
*  miglit  see  together  all  the  Christians  th.at  in  one  year,  through- 
‘  out  England,  come  to  that  untimely,  ignominious  death;  if  there 
‘  were  anv  spark  of  grace  or  charily  in  him,  it  would  make  his 
‘  heart  bleed  i’or  pity  and  compassion.’  All  these,  we  say  again, 
are  fine  and  affecting  words,  hut  nothing  effectual  was  done  to 
stay  the  plague.  Had  any  real  and  practical  reformer  started 
up  to  turn  words  into  deeds,  he  would  have  presently  been 
hanged,  decaj)itate(l,  ‘trussed  up  apace,’  or  driven  into  cruel 
exile  himself,  as  an  intolerably  pestilent  traitor  or  heretic.  The 
human  race  then  |)reyed  upon  one  another.  The  royal  basilisk 
disj)osed  of  the  noble  snakes,  just  as  these  last  disposed  of  lesser 
ones  than  themselves ;  whom  they  estimated  as  so  many  worms 
of  the  earth, — and  no  more.  A  French  author,  in  1558,  thus 
describes  England  and  Scotland:  ‘In  these  countries  you  will 
‘  not  meet  with  many  great  lords,  the  heads  of  whose  near 
‘  ndatives  have  not  been  cut  off.  Truly  I  would  love  better  to 
‘  be  twith  reverence  to  my  reader  be  it  spoken)  a  swineherd, 
‘  and  preserve  my  head  ;  for  this  evil  falls  heavily  on  the  heads 
‘  of  great  lords.  You  here  see  noblemen  in  great  pomp  and 
‘  magnificence  for  a  time,  and,  almost  on  the  turn  of  the  hand, 
‘  YOU  see  them  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  On  this 


‘  account  they  have  4  proverb,  which  says,  that  there  have  been 
‘  many,  who  if  they  had  remained  humble,  or  in  low  estate,  or  in 
‘  exile  would  have  lived  securely,  and  without  constraint;  but  being 
‘  exalted  and  made  great  lords,  they  fell  into  peril  and  contii- 
‘  sion.’  In  the  course  of  time,  their  descendants  and  successors. 


a  set  of  ‘  great  lords’  also,  got  the  uj)per  hand  in  these  coun- 
trit's;  and,  tr;ouj)ling  upon  the  people  with  one  foot,  whilst 
menacing  the  sovereigu  with  the  jther,  they  contiTuied  to  make 
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•all  tlie  new  laws,  and  mend  all  the  old  ones,  after  their  own 
fashion.  Was  it  discovered  that  an  aristocracy,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantap;e  of  that  old  almanack,  history,  to  instruct  it, 
loved  pid)lic  and  capital  executions  less  than  absolute  monarchs? 
It  must,  moreover,  be  recollected,  before  we  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  its  sway  commenced  under,  and  continued  throughout 
generations  much  less  barbarous  than  those,  which  had  been 
demoralized  by  the  mutdations,  and  almost  infernal  savagery  (if 
one  may  coin  such  a  word  for  the  purpose),  of  the  Plantagenets, 
Tudors,  and  Stuarts.  Sir  William  Temple,  Addison,  and  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,  with  a  constellation  of  wits,  poets,  and 
divines,  softened  men’s  manners,  and  professedly  attempted 
to  improve  their  morals.  And  now  what  was  the  result  ?  From 
1688  to  1787,  there  were  no  less  than  seventy  thousand 
EXECUTIONS  in  Great  Britain  !  At  and  after  tlie  rate  of  seven 
hundred  capital  punishments  per  annum ;  or  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  a  couple  per  diem  !  Such  was  aristocratic  legislation  ;  or 
rather  the  consequences  of  it;  for  matters  would  have  been  in¬ 
calculably  worse,  had  not  plebeian  juries  checked  in  some  degree 
the  appetite  for  human  life,  which  landed  magnates  would  lain 
have  encouraged  to  its  uttermost  extent,  that  pheasants  might 
breed  in  safety,  and  that  feudalism  might  keep  its  preserves 
uninjured,  whether  of  game,  privileges,  power,  or  universid 
monopoly.  We  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  statutes  at  large, — to 
the  regulations  for  protecting  hares  and  partridges, — to  our 
entire  liscal  system  from  the  land-tax  to  the  corn  laws, — to  our 
public  seminaries  and  institutions,^ — to  the  church,  the  law,  the 
army,  and  the  navy, — to  our  criminal  jurisprudence, — to  the 
malignant  hostility  with  which  such  men  as  Sir  Samuel  Homilly 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were  met  when  they  vainly  attempted 
for  years  to  modify,  however  slightly,  these  crimson  stains, —  we 
repeat  it,  that  we  apjieal  to  one  and  all  for  irrefragable  testimony 
that  we  have  not  exaggerated  in  such  statements.  I’or  a 
period  of  a  hundred  years,  the  Moloch  of  aristocracy,  from 
John  o’  Groat’s  House  to  the  Land’s  End  (without  includ¬ 
ing  Ireland),  devoured  its  two  human  sacrifices  a  day  !  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  mornings,  without  omitting  even  the  Sab¬ 
baths  from  our  calculation,  in  each  revolution  of  our  earth 
around  the  sun, — the  yesterdays  and  the  morrows  of  that 
protracted  space  of  time,  were  all  thus  horribly  marked 
with  the  legal  extinction  of  life  !  No  one  knowing  us  will 
insinuate  that  we  are  palliating  the  culpability  and  guilt  of 
those  who  suffered  :  but  we  cannot,  as  public  journalists,  over¬ 
look,  without  bitter  reproach  and  reprobation,  the  heinous  mis¬ 
take  of  those  who  so  wantonly  and  needlessly  inflicted  that 
amount  of  capital  execution.  Could  the  corjises  of  those  cut 
<low  n  from  the  horrible  upas  tree  of  the  law%  betw’cen  the  reigns 
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ol'our  third  aiul  i’om  th  Williams,  be  presented  to  our  miiwv,  us 
Lord  (\)ke  observes,  in  a  sin<ile  enormous  plain,  we  sliould  b(‘ 
reinind(‘d  ot  the  blasted  hosts  ot'  Sennacherib,  and  turn  away 
with  execrations  from  that  Aceldama  of  the  (oppressors  of  inuu- 
kind  ! 

But  perhaps  we  sliall  be  here  reminded,  that  the  most  dis- 
tiiUjXuished  political  h'adcr  ol*  the  day  has  reaped  his  best  harvest 
of  fame,  throug  h  his  ameliorating  that  very  evil  of  which  we  now 
complain.  d\vo  things,  however,  must  be  here  kept  in  view; 
in  the  lirst  pltice,  the  fact  that  Sir  Jiobert  Peed  entered  into 
other  men’s  labors  :  and,  secondly,  the  growth  of  jiublic  opinion 
in  a  right  direction,  which  has  coerced  conservatism  to  win 
|)oj)ularity,  by  measures,  which  lifty  years  ago  the  House  oi 
l.ords  would  have  branded  as  jacobinical  or  ruinous.  The  ro- 
|>eatcd  and  recorded  sentiments  of  an  aged  chancellor  arc  well 
known  ;  nor  W(‘re  \\  hig  lords  for  a  long  time  much  more  en- 
light(‘ned,  through  tlie  inevitHl)le  and  irresistible'  operation  of 
th(‘  prejudic(‘s  then,  and  even  now,  connected  with  a  coronet, 
'flu*  Voices  of  nations  utt(‘r  thunders  at  present,  wlu're  only 
whisjU'rs  W(‘re  lu'urd  formt'ily.  d’oryism,  since  tlie  commence- 
inent  of  this  cc'utury,  has  sometimes  laid  aside  its  nature,  and, 
on  set  occasions,  lias  bidden  very  high  for  po[)ularity.  Shin 
for  sli'niy  <tU  that  a  aian  hath  will  he  (j Ire  for  hh  life;  a  maxim 
which  conservatism  can  act  ujion  for  retaining  jiolitical  powt'r ; 
altiumgh  its  jiredecessors  and  present  allies  forgot  its  sjiirit 
towards  otlu'rs,  througli  sevi'ral  successive  generations,  fhe 
schoolmaster  nevertlu'lcss  has  at  length  come  id>road  not  alto- 
getlu'r  in  vain.  .Much  genuine  rd>eralism  is  about  to  be  aj)pro- 
priatc'd  by  couscin atism,  just  as  if  it  wt're  in  very  (h'cd  and 
truth  its  h'gitimate  olfspring.  Short  memories  arc  wliat  'forir's 
ought  witliout  ceasing'  to  prav  tor.  Vet  we  arc  almost  tailing 
into  this  oursedves,  by  not  liaving  belbre  brought  forward  the 
litth'  tr('ati>e  which  has  >tarted  these  ideas,  and  which  stands  at 
flic  lu'ad  of  this  article.  [uc'jiosc'  laving  befor(‘  our  readers 

a  bricl  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  tin'll  giving  tlu'in  our  own 
Mews  u|um  the  geni'ial  tlieorv  of  punishments. 

Sir  bidward  I'rench  Brownhead,  of  Vhurlby  Hall,  f.incohi- 
.'-hiri',  on  tlu'  0“Jnd  of  August,  1S3S,  put  forth  an  advertisement, 
ohering  the  [uemium  of  five  guineas  to  any  one  who  should  com- 
posi'the  best  essay  on  capital  punishments.  ( )ur  author  jiroved 
th(‘  succcssfid  competitor;  and  hence  tlie  jnesent  jiublication. 
H(' (h'uionstratcs  the  importance  of  the  subject,  t'ven  trom  the 
admissions  (  t  .ludge  Blackstone,  and  the  heathen  who  said, 
.\nlla  ufKjtiam  tie  niorte  hoininis  einietatio  loia/a  est.  d  he  two 
points  pro|>osed  lor  consi(h‘ration  are,  ‘  AVhether  the  civil  ina- 
gistrate  is  at  libt'rty,  under  the  law  (.if  (iod,  to  (lisp(‘nse  with 
caiiital  ('X('('ution  in  cas('s  of  wilful  murder:  and  wlu'ther  it  he 
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‘  expedient  to  abolish  tl\o  same,  it’ tlie  law  leaves  the  mapjistratc 
*  at  liberty  to  do  so?’  lie  shows,  that  tar  otV  as  we  have,  until 
(juite  recently,  been  from  correct  legislation  on  this  matter,  yet 
that  the  restriction  of  the  ^ilfnet  to  actual  and  wilful  murder 
would  accom|)hsh  much,  as  most  p(‘rsons  are  now  ready  to 
admit.  Sir  Samuel  l{omilly  once  said  in  the  llc>use  of  (\>m- 
luons,  that  the  best,  or  at  least  the.  short(‘st  way  to  |)urify  t)ur 
penal  code,  would  be  to  burn  th(‘  statutes  of  tlu‘  last  thrc'e  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  r(‘markabh‘,  as  Sir  I'owell  Ibixton  has  observed, 
that  whilst  the  lManta<^enets  made  four  oll’ences  ca|)ital,  the 
fudors  twenty-s(‘ven,  and  the  Stuarts  thirty-six,  tlu'  houst*  of 
Hrunswick  has  amj:mented  their  number  bv  (»ne  hundred  and 
Idtv-six  additional  cases;  so  that  ‘  more  crimes  were  denounced 
‘  as  caj)ital  under  (f(*or‘;(‘  the  Third,’  than  in  the  reigns  of  tlu* 
three  dynasties,  j)recedin^’  the  llanov(*rian  family,  combiiu'd 
tojictluu*.  ’fhe  state  of  tlu*  law,  thr(‘e  years  a^o,  liad  however 
marv(‘llously  improv(‘d.  Death  attached,  as  tlu*  awful  penalty, 
only  to  hi«^h  treason,  murder,  attempts  a<j;ainst  life  by  poison  or 
mortal  w(*apons,  rape,  sodomy,  piracy,  bur»j;lary,  arson,  endan- 
<j;erin<^'  vessels  at  sea,  and  to  tlu*  accessories  l)elore  the  fact,  as 
wt’ll  as  to  the  |)rincipals,  in  these  (‘numerated  crime's.  Tlu; 
Kiot  Act,  however,  involv(*s  a  caj)ital  felony,  where  tiierc'  I’ails 
to  he  a  dispc'ision  within  an  hour  from  tlu;  j)roclamation. 
.lohnson,  Franklin,  Montes(|uieu,  Adam  (  ’larke,  ( )liver  (h)Id- 
smith.  Lord  (ieor<^(*  (irenville,  the  unfortunate  Doctor  Dodd, 
and  .l(‘remy  Ib'ntham,  form  a  j)halanx  of  respectable  authoriti(*s 
on  the  side  of  philanthropy  and  uu'rcy  mins;led  with  justice. 
Sir  Robert  Feel  and  Lord  John  Russel!  are  added  to  tlu;  list 
with  <^r(‘at  |)ro])ri(‘tv.  ()ur  essayist  then  j)roc(‘eds  to  j)rosecute 
his  iiujuiry  throu<j,h  the  ant(‘diluvian,  patriarclial,  and  Mosaical 
dispensations.  ‘  W  hoso  slu‘dd('th  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall 
Miis  blood  be  shed,’  (dm.  ix.  A,  (i,  is  consid(‘red  by  him  as 
rather  a  (h'claration  of  what  weudd  m'nerally  ha|)pen,  than  as  a 
spt'cifie  injunction.  At  all  (‘vents,  lu*  thinks  that  tlu*  principles 
ot  Christianity  appear  oppos('d  to  capital  punishments. 

‘  These  ])rinei])les  invest  man  with  a  eharaeter,  which,  viewed  in 
reference  to  his  innnortality,  ])laces  his  life  heyond  the  powers  of 
Innnan  le^ri.slatioii.  His  lift*,  afleclintr  as  it  (hies  his  eternal  destiny, 
cULilit  to  he  held  sacred  ;  and  this  sacredness  of  the  life  of  a  ci  iininal 
Wduhl  tend  to  jiroinote  its  inviolability  in  society,  more  than  ten 
tlanisand  jiuhlic  e\i*cutions.  Indt*t‘d,  tin*  reverse  would  he  the  effect 
at  such  a  prodiiial  destruction  of  man.' — p.  2S. 

II(*  ably  maintains  similar  tiround  w  ith  rcirard  to  the  precepts 
and  oenius  of  Christianity,  as  w(*ll  as  its  princij)l(*s.  Hut  aft(*r 
touchim^  on  the  prospects  of  man  in  a  future  state,  lu*  closes 
the  second  chapt(*r  with  a  catena  of  venerable  supporters,  com- 
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mencing  oddly  enough  with  William  the  Conqueror  !  The 
words  of  that  wicked  man-slayer  were  these :  ‘  I  prohibit  that 

*  any  man  should  be  put  to  death  for  any  cause  whatever  !* 
His  voice  may  be  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  his  hands  were  the 
hands  of  Esau.  We  should  as  soon  quote  the  dictum  of  some 
illustrious  highwayman  on  the  excellence  of  honesty,  or  a 
homily  of  George  the  Fourth  on  the  beauty  of  moral  virtue, 
were  such  a  production  in  existence.  These  testimonials  go  to 
weaken,  and  not  to  strengthen  a  good  cause.  The  maudlin 
reluctance,  by  the  way,  which  the  last-mentioned  sovereign  was 
said  to  exhibit  about  affixing  his  sign  manual  to  death-warrants, 
might  far  better  have  been  omitted,  for  the  same  reason : 

‘  Haud  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget.* 

In  the  third  chapter  he  investigates  the  second  portion  of  his 
argument ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  first  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  and  satisfactorily  handled.  He  deems  it  to  be  in  the 
highest  sense  expedient  that  capital  punishments  should  be 
altogether  abolished,  from  the  bearings  of  the  (piestion  upon 
the  interests  of  political  economy.  lie  unveils  the  sanguinary 
character  of  the  criminal  code  of  former  generations, — at  Athens, 
— in  Scythia, — in  Macedonia, — Egypt, — and  throughout  the 
Uoman  Empire.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the  state  of 
things  during  the  sixteenth  centuiy  amongst  ourselves :  but  of 
late  years  the  growth  of  our  middle  classes,  and  the  consequent 
tlevelopment  of  a  generous  public  opinion  have  wrought  won¬ 
ders.  Under  the  gallant  Harry,  commonly  called  Henry  tlie 
Eighth,  Hume  tells  us  that  ‘  2000  criminals,  on  an  average, 
‘  were  executed  annually  for  theft  and  robbery,  besides  other 

*  malefactors.’  But  since  1820,  the  executions  in  England  and 
Wales  have  been  as  follows:  372  for  the  four  years  ending 
1823;  229  for  the  same  period  ending  in  1827;  230  for  the 
same  space  of  time  tenninating  in  1831  ;  155  for  the  four  years 
ending  in  1835:  altogether  presenting  a  total  of  986  in  fifteen 
years,  from  1820  to  1835.  In  London  and  Middlesex,  for  the 
three  years  ending  1830,  there  were  52  executions ;  for  the 
three  years  closing  in  1833,  there  were  12;  and  down  to  1836, 
out  of  823  commitments,  none.  In  1836,  there  were  only  17 
persons  hanged  throughout  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  six 
were  for  murder.  These  returns,  w  hich  are  borrowed  from  par¬ 
liamentary'  napers,  are  certainly  very  gratifying.  The  celebrated 
Marquess  Beccaria  had  long  ago  remarked,  that  Hhe  countries 
‘  and  times  most  notorious  for  severity  of  punishments,  were 
‘  always  those  in  which  the  most  bloody  and  inhuman  actions, 

*  and  the  most  atrocious  crimes  were  committed ;  for  the  hand 

*  of  the  legislator  and  the  assassin  were  directed  bv  the  same 
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‘  gpirit  of  ferocity ;  which  on  the  throne  dictated  laws  of  iron  to 
‘  slaves  and  savages,  and  in  private  instigated  the  subject  to 
‘  sacrifice  one  tyrant  to  make  room  for  another.*  The  positive  inef¬ 
ficacy  of  sanguinary  penalties  is  made  to  appear,  from  the  fact,  that 
one  of  the  jury  who  tried  Doctor  Dodd  was  himself  within  two 
years  afterwards  tried  in  the  same  court  of  justice,  for  the  same 
offence,  and  suspended  on  the  same  gallows.  A  most  worthy  and 
well  known  Baptist  pastor  at  Bristol,  who  has  inquired  in  167  in¬ 
stances  of  condemned  convicts,  whether  they  had  ever  witnessed 
executions,  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  from  all,  with 
only  three  exceptions.  Montague  has  shown  that  in  China, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  punishments  of  criminals  are  multi¬ 
plied,  this  enormous  and  most  conservative  empire  approaches  a 
revolution.  Mild  laws,  therefore,  are  plainly  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  for  suppressing  crime.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  opposed  ub 
he  was  to  the  very  sound  and  shadow  of  innovation,  could  pen 
this  observation  :  ‘  lie  who  know  s  not  how  often  rigorous  laws 
‘  produce  total  impuniti/j  and  how  many  crimes  are  concealed 
‘  and  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying  the  offender  to  that  state  in 
*  which  tfiere  is  no  repentance,  has  conversed  very  little  with 
‘  mankind.*  Another  argument,  which  our  author  adduces,  that 
capital  punishment  should  be  dispensed  with,  because  it  is  very 
dangerous  in  times  of  popular  tumult  and  revolution,  does  not 
strike  our  minds  as  carrying  much  force  with  it.  The  use  of 
razors  might  be  protested  against  ui)on  analogous  grounds ; 
namely,  that  some  unhappy  operators  have  applied  these  instru¬ 
ments  to  their  throats  instead  of  their  chins.  Ahusus  non  tollit 
fisus.  Revolution  will  quickly  manufacture  fire-arms  if  it  shoidd 
not  hap|)en  to  find  them  ready  made;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
firearms,  so  would  it  act  in  that  of  gibbets.  Deductions  can  never 
be  wisely  drawn  from  periods  of  insecurity  to  society.  If  once 
mankind  have  gone  so  far  as  to  plunge  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
w  ar,  whether  for  a  day  or  a  year,  until  the  calm  returns,  nothing 
can  be  predicated  with  accuracy,  or  answered  for,  with  any 
thing  like  satisfaction.  The  beneficial  effects  in  favor  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  genenil  (and  so  rendering  all  violent  revolutions  more 
and  more  unlikely),  to  be  derived  through  the  abolition  of  the 
fatal  penalty,  constitutes  in  our  judgment  a  far  weightier  con¬ 
sideration.  Not  that  we  are  led  astray  by  the  specious  example 
of  Russia,  which  has  graciously  substituted  the  knout  for  the 
wheel, — or  in  other  words,  a  most  protracted  torture  for  one 
which,  however  dreadful,  was  at  least  limited  by  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  hours :  we  rather  look  to  Denmark,  Tuscany,  or  Belgium, 
where  popular  opinion  has  been  suffered  to  bring  forth  precisely 
that  fruit  of  philanthropy  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.  In 
Holland,  and  some  parts  of  North  America,  not  to  ondt  Tahiti,  we 
may  also  see  similar  results.  In  Iceland  none  could  Ik?  foundji 
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long  before  the  constitutional  change  occurred,  to  officiate  at 
executions.  Paley  was  always  of  opinion  that  barbarous  spec¬ 
tacles  of  human  agony  harden  and  deprave  public  feeling. 
Pickpockets  reap  their  richest  harvests  on  such  occasions. 

'  The  gibbet,  with  its  appendant  human  scare-crow,  was  once  not  an 
iinfrequent  object  of  English  scenery,  as  the  hanks  of  the  Thames  hear 
witness,  even  to  our  own  time ;  where  foreigners,  entering  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  majestic  river,  have  been  shwked  at  these  synd)olic  horrors  of 
our  raw  head  and  bloody  bones  legislation  ;  yet  these  exhibitions  did 
not  prevent,  or  even  diminish,  the  crime  of  murder.  On  the  contrary, 
it  went  on  increasing.’ 

These  lines  are  a  quotation  from  the  work  of  a  fellow-laborer 
with  our  essayist  in  the  same  cause :  and  \ve  are  also  tempted 
to  add  an  illustration  of  the  injurious  effiects  formerly  produced 
by  men  hanging  in  chains,  even  upon  the  most  interesting  sym¬ 
pathies  of  our  nature.  There  was  a  criminal  once  thus  exposed 
near  a  turnpike,  on  a  road  leading  from  a  provincial  town  in 
Derbyshire,  if  we  mistake  not.  11  is  widow,  whenever  she  went 
to  market,  used  to  lock  the  door  of  her  house ;  and  taking  her 
little  children  with  her  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  she  would 
there  leave  them  to  play,  under  the  care  of  their  fathery  as  she 
callously  expressed  it,  until  it  was  convenient  for  her  to  call 
for  them  again  on  her  way  home  !  Montgomery  mentions  this, 
in  a  j)aper  published  by  him  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  some 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Peggs,  indeed,  has  demonstrated  what  can  no  longer  be 
denied,  that  morality  sutlers  by  the  frequency  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment.  Whether  the  mischief  may  not  by  possibility  lie  in  that 
frctjuencyy  we  think  not  altogether  disproved ;  although  even  in 
this  point  he  has  very  much  shaken  us,  as  we  candidly  allow,  lie 
also  considers  that  the  interests  of  religion  are  thereby  materially 
injured.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  sometimes  the  innocent 
become  victims,  to  whom  of  course  no  reparation  can  be  atlbrded. 
Human  justice,  in  adjudging  felons  to  death,  reminds  us  of  the 
lion's  den  in  Horace :  Vestiiiia  nulla  retrorsum !  Yet  that 
justice  is  fallible  !  No  form  of  mortal  trial,  no  mode  of  collect¬ 
ing  evidence,  nor  skilfulness  nor  severity  in  sifting  it,  can 
exempt  an  earthly  tribunal  from  the  liability  to  terrible  mis¬ 
takes.  O’Connell  once  described,  in  a  speech  at  Exeter  Hall, 
an  error  of  this  sort : 

*  I  myself  tlefemleil  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Cremmiiig,  w  ithin 
the  last  ten  years.  They  were  indicted  for  murder.  The  evidence 
was  most  unsatisfactory.  The  judge  had  a  leaning  in  favor  of  the 
crown  prosecution,  and  he  almost  compelled  the  jury  to  convict  them. 
I  sat  at  my  wimh»w  as  they  passed  by,  after  sentence  of  death  had 
lHH*n  pronounced  ;  there  was  a  large  military  guard  taking  them  back 
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to  jrtil,  |K)sitively  forbidden  to  allow  any  communication  with  the  three 
unfortunate  youths.  Hut  their  mother  was  there,  and  she,  armed  in 
the  strength  of  her  aflection,  broke  through  the  soldiers.  1  saw  her 
cliisp  her  eldest  son,  who  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age, — I  saw  her 
hang  upon  Iier  second,  who  was  not  twenty, — 1  saw  her  faint,  when 
she  clung  to  the  neck  of  her  youngest,  who  was  but  eighteen, — and  1 
ask,  what  recompense  could  be  made  for  sucli  agony  ?  They  were 
executed, — and — they  were  all  innocent  * — p.  66. 

Another  similar  case  of  fatal  atrocity  came  many  years  ago 
within  our  own  knowledge.  A  lad  of  about  nineteen  suffered 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law  for  stealing  a  watch.  He  had  been 
a  very  depraved  youth ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
be  was  not  the  real  culprit  in  that  crime.  The  Home  Office, 
when  under  the  auspices  of  a  living  nobleman,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  but  to  whom  an  unsatisfactory  application  was  made 
with  respect  to  this  very  case,  might  have  won  laurels  in  the 
days  of  more  palmy  Toryism  than  would  now  be  endured.  VVe 
cannot  forbear  citing  the  following  j)assage  from  Pastoret : 
‘  The  history  of  mankind  is  an  immense  sea  of  errors,  in  which 

*  a  few  obscure  truths  are  here  and  there  observed  to  iloat.  Let 

*  it  not  be  urged,  then,  that  almost  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  have 
‘  |)unished  certain  crimes  with  death.  The  force  of  example  and 
‘  of  prescription  vanishes  when  opposed  to  truth.  Is  it  any 
‘  plea  in  favor  of  the  barbarous  superstition  which  has  sanc- 
‘  tioned  the  sacrifice  of  man  upon  the  altar  of  its  divinity,  that 
‘  human  victims  have  bled  in  almost  every  tcmj)le  T 

In  the  fourth  and  last  chapter  of  the  j)rize  essay  before  us, 
its  author  touches  again  and  again  on  the  momentous  import¬ 
ance  of  the  j)oint  under  discussion.  He  proceeds,  also,  like 
another  Hercules,  to  the  demolition  of  ohjections.  He  denies, 
for  instance,  that  the  ancient  and  universal  existence  of  capital 
|)unishment,  whctlier  for  murder  or  other  crimes,  can  of  itself 
support  its  propriety.  In  the  same  manner  he  meets  all  in¬ 
ferences  from  the  Mosaic  law;  the  penalties  in  the  Pentateuch 
being  no  more  than  typical,  peculiar,  or  local,  ‘  adapted  to  the 
‘  particular  circumstances  of  the  Israelites.^  It  has  been  honestly 
asked,  however,  ‘  Whether  Christianity  docs  not  sanction  some- 
‘  thing  of  the  kind,  through  St.  Paul  liaving  used  the  expression 
‘  concerning  a  civil  ruler,  that  he  hearcth  not  the  sword  in  rain  1 
‘  Homans  xiii.  I — 5.*  Most  reasonable  persons,  we  think, 
would  here  concur  with  Mr.  Peggs,  that  the  apostle  only  meant 
to  inculcate  obedience  upon  ])rinciple  to  the  ‘  powers  that  be.* 
The  pressure  of  truth  must  be  close  whenever  advocates  in 
opposition  are  driven  in  upon  tin;  figurative  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  At  all  events,  it  may  justly  be  demanded  whetlier  any 
one  in  his  sound  senses  would  have  the  t(*merity  *  to  rest  the 
‘  authority  for  putting  any  man  to  death  u|>on  such  a  passage  t* 
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Others  inquire,  whether  innocent  blood  ought  not  to  he 
avenged, — whether  a  land  is  not  polluted  by  suffering  a  mur¬ 
derer  to  live, — and  whether  human  life  would  not  be  placed  in 
jeopanly  by  the  milder  system  of  secondary  punishments  ?  As 
respects  this  last  query,  an  answer  has  been  already  given. 
Mercy,  and  not  vengeance,  will  be  found  in  the  long  run  the 
noblest  safeguard  of  our  species.  If  it  be  then  questioned  as  to 
what  substitution  may  advantageously  be  proposed  for  capital 
punishment,  imprisonment  for  life  is  offered  by  our  author,  and 
the  general  mass  of  those  excellent  persons  ranged  in  the  line 
of  argument  under  his  banner.  Jeremy  Bentham,  no  mean 
philosopher,  felt  certain  that  perpetual  incarceration  and  hard 
labor  would  leave  more  profound  impressions  on  the  mind  of 
criminals  than  death.  Mr.  Hume  stated  in  his  place  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  he  had  witnessed  in  a  Belgian  prison  900  persons 
who  had  been  capitally  convicted,  whose  superintendant  assured 
him  that  the  total  absence  of  executions  ‘  tended  greatly  to 
‘  soften  the  dispositions  of  the  mass  of  the  people.*  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Peggs  appeals  ‘to  jurors  and  judges,  the  ministers  of 
‘  religion  and  the  nation,  the  parliament,  the  advisers  of  the 
‘  crown,  and  the  sovereign.*  We  have  only  room  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  statement  of  Mr.  Ewart,  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  May,  1837 : 

‘  In  18.34  the  population  of  France  and  Prussia  was  fifty  millions, 
yet  the  luimher  of  capital  punishments  in  those  countries,  in  that  year, 
amounted  to  only  seventeen  ;  whilst  in  England  and  ^\'ales,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  which  was  only  fifteen  millions,  the  executions  were  tliirty- 
four.  This  was  a  pr(H)f  that  as  the  criminal  code  got  less  sanguinary, 
crimes  became  less  frequent.  For  five  years  ending  in  1829,  the 
executions  in  France  amounted  to  352,  and  the  trials  to  1182  :  hut  in 
the  five  years  ending  1834,  when  the  punishment  of  death  was  very 
much  lessened,  the  executions  were  131,  and  the  trials  1132;  thus 
showing  that  as  capital  punishment  decreased,  crimes  also  decreased. 
This  was  shown  in  the  case  of  Belgium.  For  the  four  years  ending 
1821),  the  executions  were  seventeen,  and  the  trials  forty-nine:  while 
in  the  four  years  ending  in  1834,  there  were  no  executions,  and  yet 
trials  had  decreased,  for  tliey  were  then  only  forty-one.* — p.  98. 

In  these  instances,  the  results  are  the  more  extraordinary, 
when  we  take  into  account,  that  the  latter  period  was  a  time  ol 
intense  political  excitement,  accompanied  with  heavy  commer¬ 
cial  pressure  ;  as  also,  that  population  had  increased,  instead  of 
having  diminished. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  offer  a  few'  remarks  upon  that 
general  theory  of  punishments  which  we  venture  to  defend  as 
munded  u|>on  solid  principles.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  a 
lull  and  impartial  outline  of  the ’essay  before  us, — which  indeed 
roimnands  our  admiration,  as  to  its  spirit  and  style  altogether; 
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wliilst  there  is  exceedingly  little  as  to  its  arguments  requiring 
us  to  express  any  real  difference  of  opinion.  The  absolute 
horror  with  which  we  regard  every  thing  approaching /m/Mewry 
of  capital  punishment  can  hardly  fail  to  appear,  we  sliould 
imagine,  from  our  remarks  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
Hut  as  already  intimated,  we  can  conceive  it  possible  that  cer¬ 
tain  rare  occasions  may  happen  when  an  execution,  clearly 
called  for  by  the  sober,  reflective,  and  religious  sections  of  the 
community,  and  carried  through  with  appropriate  solemnity, 
would  be  productive  on  the  whole  of  more  gocnl  than  harm. 
Now’  all  that  W’e  should  contend  for  is,  that  society  has  a  right 
to  indict  such  a  punishment  under  the  implied  circumstances. 
The  whole  question  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  one  of  expediency 
after  all.  Penalties  are  the  appointments  of  law’;  which,  to  be 
socially  correct  and  beneficial,  must  repose  upon  the  two  con¬ 
ditions  of  equity  and  utility.  Where  the  word  of  (iod  is  silent, 
we  are  compelled  to  apply  to  the  next  best  fountain  of  w  isdom 
on  the  subject,  (yupital,  and  even  too  severe  punishments  of  a 
secondary  sort,  are  obviously  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  a 
divine  revelation,  which  has  taught  mercy  to  rejoice  against 
judgment.  Nevertheless,  the  Scriptures,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
do  not  prohibit  society  from  taking  away  the  life  of  an  indi 
vidual  where  necessity  demands  it.  We  are  only  bound  to  re¬ 
member  a  rule,  as  true  in  morals  and  politics  as  it  is  in  poetry, 
Nec  deus  intersity  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus :  in  other  words,  let 
no  man  be  put  to  death  unless  equity  and  utility,  beyond  all 
doubt,  require  it.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  ‘  grows  out,’ 
as  Hurke  observes,  ^  from  the  great  rule  of  equality,  which  is 
‘  grounded  upon  our  common  nature,  and  which  iMiilo,  with 
‘  propriety  and  beauty,  calls  the  Mother  of  Justice.  All  human 

*  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  declaratory ;  they  may  alter 

*  the  mode  and  application,  but  have  no  power  over  the  sub- 
‘  stance  of  original  justice.  The  other  foundation  of  law,  which 
‘  is  utility,  must  be  understood  not  of  partial  or  limited,  but  of 

*  general  and  j)ublic  utility,  connected  with,  and  directly  derived 
‘  from  our  rational  nature ;  for  any  other  utility  may  be  that  of 

*  a  robber.’  We  are  friendly  to  the  utilitarian  hy|)othesis  just 
so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  it  is  supported  by,  or  does  not  run 
counter  to  revelation.  With  regard  to  the  unrevealed  will  of 
God,  it  would  seem  that  the  to  Siov,  the  thing  which  ought  to 
be  done,  is  to  be  gathered  by  man  from  the  goodness  of  his 
Maker,  and  from  the  general  tendencies  of  human  actions. 
Inasmuch  as  the  former  is  unlimited  and  perfect,  none  can  deny 
but  that  He  designs  the  greatest  happiness  of  all  his  sentient 
creatures.  He  w  ills  that  the  aggregate  of  their  enjoyments  shall 
find  no  other  bounds  than  those  which  are  inherent  in  our  finite 
and  imperfect  nature.  From  (be  probable  effects  of  any  indi- 
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vidual  case  of  punishment,  for  instance,  on  the  greatest  hiippi- 
ness  of  our  race,  as  well  as  from  the  tendencies  of  iuunan 
actions  to  increase  or  diminish  that  aggregate,  we  may  safely 
infertile  mind  of  the  Almighty,  which  lie  may  not  have  vouch¬ 
safed  to  express  or  reveal  in  the  inspired  volume.  There  is 
much,  as  we  are  well  aware,  to  he  said  in  explanation  of  tliese 
views,  had  we  suflicient  space,  or  were  the  present  occasion  a 
suitable  one  for  that  purjiose. 

Blending  these  principles  with  the  ideas  of  Montesquieu,  we 
are  friendly  to  his  scheme  for  estimating  the  merits  of  any 
criminal  code.  He  would  derive  all  punishments  from  tlio 

iieculiar  nature  of  the  crimes  committed,  as  nearly  as  jiossible. 
de  classifies  them  under  the  four  heads  of  otlences  aixainst 
religion, — against  manners, — against  the  peace  of  society, — and 
against  the  security  of  the  citizens.  Under  the  first  class  lie 
holds,  that  in  matters  relating  to  the  Divinity,  where  there  is  no 
public  act,  there  is  no  ground  for  accusation.  In  such  cases 
the  atl’air  lies  solely  between  the  (.h’eator  and  his  creature :  the 
magistrate  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  without  introducing 
an  inquisition  which  is  highly  impolitic,  for  it  destroys  the 
liberty  of  the  people  by  arming  against  them  the  united  zeal  of 
every  timid  and  intolerant  conscience.  The  second  class  of 
ofibnees  will  only  re(|uire  corrective  penalties  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  to  be  prevented;  such  as  deprivation  of 
all  those  advantages  which  society  has  connected  with  mere 
external  purity  of  manners, — shame, — public  infamy, — expul¬ 
sion,  or  even  in  extreme  cases,  expatriation.  The  crimes  of  the 
third  class  require  such  punishments  as  most  tend  to  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  unquiet  spirits,  and  the  bringing  them  back  to  esta¬ 
blished  order.  But  the  penalties  of  the  fourth  and  last  class  ol 
ofibnees  seem  those  which  should  be  more  strictly  denominated 
punishments.  They  arise  from  a  sort  of  lex  talionis,  which  re¬ 
quires  that  the  society  should  withdraw  its  protection  from  him 
who  has  deprived,  or  endeavored  to  deprive,  another  of  that 
prt>tection.  The  French  philoso[)her  would  here  carry  out  his 
principle  much  further  than  we  feel  disposed  to  go,  looking  to 
the  genius  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  nevertheless,  the 
sunrema  sains  popnli  must  not  be  overridden  altogether:  or  else, 
what  becomes  of  the  right  of  self-defence,  the  guardianship  ot 
civil  or  religious  liberty,  and  the  like  ?  If  a  second  (lay  Fawkes 
were  to  arise,  we  can  conceive  that  his  solemn  execution,  more 
especially  if  capital  punishments  only  occurred  once  or  twice  in 
a  generation,  might  produce  deep  impressions  on  the  national 
mind,  and  prevent  any  future  imitators.  We  may  concur,  as 
intimated  before,  with  'Montesquieu,  in  certain  rare  and  stronfflij 
defined  instances^  that  this  sort  of  penalty  is  derived  from  the 
nature  of  things,  is  founded  in  reason,  and  has  a  direct  reference 
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to  tlie  very  principles  themselves  ot*  gocxl  and  evil.  A  citizen, 
abstracteilly  speaking,  ‘  deserves  death  when  he  has  violated 
‘  the  public  security  so  far  as  to  have  deprived  another  of  life. 

‘  But  this  punishment  of  death  ought  to  be  regardtnl  as  an  extreme. 
‘  remedy  for  diseased  society.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  that 
‘  when  the  public  security  with  regard  to  property  *  (as  in  the 
case  of  aggravated  arson,  injury  of  ships  at  sea,  or  a  few  other 
instances)  *  has  been  invaded,  there  may  be  reasons  for  inflicting 
‘  a  capital  pain ;  yet  it  were  perhaps  wiser,  and  would  be  cer- 

*  tainly  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  if  the  punish- 
‘  ment  even  here  were  contined  to  the  loss  or  forfeiture  of  pro- 

*  perty.  However,  as  it  usually  happens  that  the  property  of 
‘  others  is  attacked  by  those  who  have  none  of  their  own, 
‘  corporal  punishment  supplies,  of  necessity,  the  place  of  pecu- 

*  niary.’ 

Whether  w^e  are  so  happy  as  to  secure  the  coincidence  of  a 
majority  of  our  readers,  or  otherw  ise,  all  will  be  of  one  mind 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  having  the  whole  Question  of 
capital  punishments  more  and  more  sifted,  analv'/eu,  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Considerable  im|)rovements  have  marked  even  the 
present  year;  and  we  confidently  refer  to  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Kelly  and  Lord  .John  Russell,  as  evincing  how  strongly  the 
humanity  of  liberalism  is  penetrating  the  public  mind,  without 
respect  to  personal  bias  or  party  interests.  Meanwhile,  when¬ 
ever  autocrats  abolish  the  infliction  of  death  on  the  scattbid  in 
their  dominions,  or  conservatism  in  a  free  country  becomes  a 
late  and  reluctant  convert  to  the  expediency  of  mercy  rather 
than  vengeance  pervading  our  criminal  code,  w  e  claim  fearlessly 
the  honor  for  popular  principles,  of  having  taught  both  despo¬ 
tism  and  oligarchy  that  important  lesson,  to  which  their 
respective  systems  were  once  so  naturally  opposed.  We  gladly 
transcribe  the  language  of  our  ardent  and  enlightened  essayist : 
‘  Let  the  politician,  the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  the 
‘  divine,  bring  their  united  wisdom  and  experience  to  the  eluci- 
‘  dation  of  this  subject. — Who  can  reflect  upon  the  blooil  shed 
‘  by  unjust  and  merciless  law’s,  in  our  own  country  and  in  the 
‘  various  nations  of  the  earth,  without  feeling  a  deep  interest  in 
‘  the  prevalence  of  jmlicial  reform  T 


Art.  VI.  A  Collectlm  of  English  Sonn4>ts,  By  Robkrt  Fletcher 
Houseman. 

AS  various  as  the  subjects  which  our  native  poets  have  taken 
for  their  themes,  are  the  measures  in  wiiich  they  have 
sung  them ;  and  an  interesting  task  is  it  to  trace  tlie  introduc¬ 
tion,  one  after  another,  of  those  varieties  of  rhyme,  whicli  have 
each  been  consecrated  to  verse  by  our  great  poet-fathers.  At 
the  earliest  period  of  English  poetry  there  was  little  variety  of 
metre.  The  octosyllabic,  and  that  fourteen  syllable  measure, 
which  from  its  very  general  use  has  been  designated  ‘  common 
‘  metre,’  were  the  measures  exclusively  used  by  Wace,  Gaimar, 
Benoit,  St.  More,  and  their  contemporaries,  in  their  ‘  romans,’ 
and  the  earliest  English  versifiers  copying  their  style,  even  to 
its  minutest  peculiarities,  and,  indeed,  often  translating  from 
them,  adopted  the  self-same  forms  of  rhyme  ;  and  thus  Robert 
of  (iloster’s  ‘  Chronicle  ’  is  in  the  ‘  common  measure,’  while 
Langtoft’s  Chronicle,  as  translated  by  Brunne,  is  in  the  lighter 
octosyllabic.  From  the  same  source  we  derived  the  six-line 
measure, — that  which  is  in  old  psalm-books  designated  as  ‘  the 
‘  same  as  the  113th  psalm.’  From  a  Saxon  source  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  derived  any  form  of  versification  :  rhyme  was 
unused  among  the  Saxon  poets, — but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
our  noble  blank  verse  may  have  been  formed  from  their  ])eculiar 
alliterative  but  rhymeless  verse,  an  English  specimen  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  ‘  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman.’ 

VVhile  the  Anglo-Norman  trouveres  were  thus  content  with 
two,  or  at  most  three,  forms  of  versification,  their  southern  con¬ 
temporaries,  the  troubadours,  revelled  in  an  almost  countless 
variety.  Most  of  their  jiroductions  were  distinguished  by  a 
very  intricate  system  of  rhyme,  and  many  of  them  by  every 
extravagance,  of  which  some  of  our  versifiers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  have  left  us  specimens,  where  pyramidal  and  lozenge 
shaped  verses  attest  the  laborious  trifling  of  the  writers.  Still, 
it  would  have  been  strange  if,  amid  the  constant  experimenting 
on  every  kind  of  verse,  something  worthy  of  general  adojition 
had  not  been  discovered,  and  thus,  to  the  troubadours  and  their 
productions  we  owe  the  terza  rima,  and  the  beautiful  seven 
line  stanza,  used  w'ith  such  admirable  effect  by  Chaucer  in  his 
exquisite  *  Floure  and  the  Lefe,’  and  in  many  other  of  his 
poems ;  the  octave  stanza,  too,  scarcely  so  well  know  n  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  although  two  admirable  poems,  though  very 
opposite  in  character,  IMr.  Merrivale’s  ‘  Orlando  at  Rounce- 
^  valles,’  and  ‘  Anster  Fair,’  have  been  written  in  it ;  and  we 
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may  add  that  noble  stanza,  which,  tVoui  its  <];reat  master,  is 
named  Spenserian.  It  is  probable  that  the  seven  line  stanza 
trave  the  first  hint  of  the  sonnet — that  most  dithcult,  but  most 
beautiful  species  of  short  poem,  that  *  most  exquisite  gem  of  the 

*  muses,’  as  an  enthusiastic  writer  has  termed  it. 

Whether  the  troubadours  ever  composed  the  regular  sonnet 
is  very  uncertain,  but  ere  their  decline  it  was  naturalized  in 
Italy,  for  there  are  sonnets  of  Guittone  d’ Arezzo  of  as  early  a 
date  as  1250.  The  early  Italian  poets,  Dante  not  excepted, 
cultivated  it,  and  the  influence  of  Petrarch  rendered  the  sonnet, 
like  her  who  was  its  chief  theme,  illustrious  throughout  all 
Europe.  It  has  generally  been  considen*d  that  the  sonnet  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  unfortunate  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey  ;  but  it  was  know  n  much  earlier.  It  is  singular 
that  neither  Gower,  in  his  ex(]juisite  French  poems,  nor  Chaucer, 
in  his  English,  though  from  his  accjuaintance  with  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  he  must  have  well  known  its  form  and  laws,  ever  adopted 
it ;  but  we  .find  in  the  w  orks  of  Lydgate  the  first  English 
specimen;  and  we  also  find  that  it  was  called,  probably  on 
account  of  its  intricacy  as  compared  with  ballad  metre,  ‘  balade 

*  royale.’  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  used  by 
Lydgate  as  forming  a  poem  in  itself,  but  merely  as  a  stanza  ;  and 
one  of  these,  a  very  good  sonnet,  is  given  us  liy  worthy  Master 
Stow,  as  the  commencing  verse  of  a  poem  which  he  indit(‘(l  on 
the  occasion  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  going  ‘  to  Stejincy 
‘  to  hunt  on  May-day.’  Lydgate  was  the  last  of  that  band  of 
poets  w  ho  made  illustrious  the  courts  of  our  later  Plantagenets, 
and  from  his  time  to  that  of  Lord  Surrey — full  fourscore  years 
— the  voice  of  the  English  muse  was  silent. 

Although  the  sonnet,  in  its  rhythmical  form  at  least,  had 
been  already  introduced,  yet  its  re-introduction  must  be  ascribed 
to  Lord  Surrey,  who  returned  from  his  travels  in  Italy  an  en¬ 
thusiast  in  every  thing  Italian.  We  cannot  consider  his  sonnets 
equal  to  his  other  poems :  the  sonnet,  more  than  any  other 
species  of  composition,  requires  a  language  that  has  attain(*d  its 
full  perfection,  and  that  was  scarcely  the  case  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  F^ighth  ; — indeed,  comparing  the  productions,  prose 
as  well  as  poetical,  of  the  time  of  Chaucer  w  ith  those  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  think  our  language,  on  the 
whole,  had  retrograded.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  F^lizabeth 
that  our  language  so  rapidly  advanced  to  perfection,  and  the 
sonnets  of  the  writers  of  that  period  are  second  to  none.  From 
the  death  of  Lord  Surrey  to  the  time  of  the  ‘  all  accomplished 
‘  Sidney,’  the  sonnet — indeed  every  species  of  |)oetry  save  the 
dramatic,  was  neglected ;  but  in  Sidney’s  hands  the  sonnet  be¬ 
came  almost  Petrarchan  in  its  precision  and  graceful  heauty. 
How  finished  and  elegant  is  this — 

VOL.  x.  2  s 
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*  With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb’st  the  skies ! 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

What ! — may  it  be,  that  ev’n  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arro^vs  tries  ? 

Sure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feeFst  a  lover’s  case  ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks  ;  thy  languish’d  grace. 

To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  ev’n  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn,  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there— ungratefulness  ?’ — p.  4. 

The  deserved  popularity  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  sonnets  ren¬ 
dered  this  form  of  composition  all  at  once  a  favorite.  Spenser, 
Daniels,  Drayton,  Raleigh,  Lady  Pembroke,  every  writer  of 
poetry  except  the  dramatists,  have  left  us  specimens.  And  one 
dramatic  writer,  the  first  poet  of  England,  like  Wordsworth 
felt 


‘  ’Twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  sonnet’s  narrow  plot  of  ground.’ 

And  how  various,  and  yet,  in  every  mood,  how'  beautiful  are  the 
sonnets  of  Shakspere  !  Not  so  rigidly  modelled  on  the  Italian 
form  as  those  of  later  but  inferior  writers,  but  all  of  them  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  that  weight  of  thought,  that  marvellous  affluence 
of  diction,  gaining  additional  richness  from  its  severe  condensa¬ 
tion,  without  which  the  sonnet,  however  carefully  constructed, 
will  be  but  a  mere  piece  of  versification  fourteen  lines  in  length. 
How  full  of  rich  ‘  vernal  thoughts  ’  is  this — 

*  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring, 

When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing — 

That  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leap’d  with  him. 

Y et  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer’s  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  w’here  they  grew'. 

Nor  did  I  w’onder  at  the  lilies  w'hite, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 

They  w’ere  but  swreet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you — you,  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seem’d  it  w’inter  still,  and  you  away — 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  ]day.’ — p. 
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How  graceftil  this — 

‘Oh  !  how  much  more  doth  Beiuity  beauteous  seem, 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  Truth  doth  give ! 

The  Rose  looks  fixir,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  wliicli  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-bl(H)ms  have  full  as  deep  n  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  ]>lay  as  wantonly, 

W  hen  Summer’s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses. 

But  (for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show). 

They  live  unwm/d,  and  unrespected  fade ; 

Die  to  themselves.  Sweet  roses  do  not  so : 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made  ; 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 

When  that  shall  fade,  iny  verse  distils  your  truth.’ — p.  26. 

And  how  condensed  and  beautiful  this,  so  strangely  entitled 
by  the  compiler,  ‘  Personal  Regrets.’  Regrets  !  why  it  is  the 
triumph  of  sweet  recollections  over  sorrowful  tlvoughts,  and  ioy, 
like  the  lark,  out-soaring  every  cloud  that  adverse  fate  had 
cast  around  him. 

‘  W^hen  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men’s  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 

And  hmk  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 

W^ishing  me  like  to  (nie  more  rich  in  hope. 

Featur’d  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess’d. 

Desiring  this  man’s  heart,  and  that  man’s  scope, 

With  that  I  most  enjoy  contented  least:  ' 

Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 

Haply  I  think  on  thee — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven’s  gate: 

For  thy  sweet  love  remember’d,  such  wealth  brings. 

That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings.’ — p.  24. 

The  sonnets  of  Spenser  might  be  more  admired,  had  his  fame 
rested  upon  them  alone,  but  his  longer  poems  present  such  a 
galaxy  of  beauties,  that  we  pass  over  liis  shorter  productions. 
Those  of  Drayton  and  Daniels  are  too  frequently  injured  by 
quaintness ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Donne’s.  These,  too, 
although  abounding  in  fine  thoughts,  are  greatly  disfigiired  by 
that  ruggedness  which,  how'ever  it  may  be  passed  over  in  other 
compositions,  is  always  fatal  to  the  full  effect  of  the  sonnet, 
whose  ‘  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  ’  is  an  essential  part 
of  its  character.  The  sonnets  of  Drummond  have  been  creatly 
- — we  think  by  far  too  greatly — praised,  and  it  is  probable  that 
their  superior  Buency  and  polisn  have  been  the  cause.  But 
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although  beauty  of  versification  is  necessary  to  the  full  effect 
of  the  sonnet,  rich  imagery,  and  above  all,  the  development  of 
some  noble  or  beautiful  thought  is  indispensable  ;  and  these  we 
but  seldom  find  in  Drummond.  Some  of  his  best  are  little  more 
than  copies  of  similar  ones  of  Petrarch,  and  although  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  admired  the  vapid  sonnets  of  jVIr.  llayley,  and  the 
tame  sw  eetness  of  Charlotte  Smith’s,  view  ed  those  of  Drummond 
as  surpassingly  excellent,  we,  in  the  present  day,  can  yield  them 
only  a  second  or  third  rate  meed  of  praise. 

Put  what  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the  sonnets  w  hich  in  this 
pretty  volume  stand  next  ? — those  of  Milton.  What  glorious 
gems  ! — each  ‘  one  entire  and  faultless  chrysolite.’  That  to  the 
nightingale,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  Petrarch — that  to  Vane, 
and  that  to  Cromw  ell,  each  in  its  condensed  force  reminding  us 
of  some  noble  classical  inscription.  And  those  tw  o  sonnets,  so 
different  to  any  others  in  our  language — the  graceful  address  to 
the  ‘  virgin  wise  and  pure,’  who  ‘  fills  her  odorous  lamp  w  itli 
‘  deeds  of  light ;’  and  that  ‘  to  the  religious  memory  ’  of 
her  whose  ‘works,  and  alms,  and  all  her  good  endeavor,’ 

‘  clad  o’er  with  purple  beams,’  and  led  by  faith  and  love,  fol¬ 
lowed, 

*  And  spake  the  truth  of  thee  on  glorious  themes 
Before  the  .fudge  ;  wdu*  thenceforth  hid  thee  rest. 

And  drink  thy  fill  of  pure  immortal  streams.* 

Two  sonnets  which,  in  their  fine  allegory  and  severe  beauty, 
remind  us  of  those  which  Dante  has  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  his  Beatrice.  But  first  of  all,  and  unmatched  for  grandeur 
in  any  tongue,  is  that  when  the  assault  was  intended  to  tlie 
city. 

‘  (*aptain,  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  d<H>rs  may  seize, 

If  deed  of  honor  did  thee  ever  please, 

(luard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  recpiite  thee  ;  for  he  kiiow's  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these  ; 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o’er  lands  and  seas, 

Whatever  clime  the  sun*s  bright  circle  w'arms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses*  how’er  ! 

The  great  Kmathian  c(»nqueror  did  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tow’cr 

Went  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  pow  er 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare.* — p.  75. 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  seventeen  English  sonnets  of 
Milton  supply  the  best  answer  to  that  silly  prattle  about  the 
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wearying  ‘  uiuformity  ’  of  the  sonnet,  w  hich  some  pseudo-critics 
have  indulged  in.  'the  length  is  the  same,  the  torm  of  verse 
precisely  the  same,  and  yet  where  can  we  tiud  |)oetry  more 
diverse  in  its  character  than  the  address  to  the  virtuous  yoiing 
lady,  and  that  to  Cromwell,  or  the  one  just  quoted  I — than 
that  graceful  invocation  to  the  nightingale,  and  those  withering 
denunciations  poured  out  against  tlie  authors  of  the  Piedmontese 
massacre  ? 

With  the  death  of  Milton,  the  sonnet  ceased.  The  writers  of 
the  next  school  of  English  poetry,  in  their  ambitious  attempts 
‘  to  build  the  lofly  rhyme,’  scorned  the  sonnet ;  and  it  was  well 
worthy  an  age  that  placed  Rowe  and  Southern  above  Shaks|)ere, 
and  the  light  vers  de  societe  of  Prior  and  Phillips,  above  the 
Faerie  Queen  and  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  to  scorn  that 
species  of  composition  w  hich  more  than  any  other  has  flourished 
or  faded  just  as  true  poetry  has  beiui  ajijireciated  or  not.  In 
Spain, in  Portugal, and  in  Italy,  consentaneously  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  great(*st  poets,  w  e  find  the  sonnet.  So  was  it  in 
England  throughout  that  truly  golden  period  of  our  literature ; 
it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  era  of  Queen  Anne  exhi¬ 
bited  not  a  single  specimen. 

A  recurrence  to  our  ancient  and  well  nigh  forgotten  poets, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  seems  to  have  b(*en  the  cause 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  sonnet,  and  with  it,  of  the  spirit  of 
genuine  poetry.  Tliomas  Warton,  a  writer  whose  influence 
upon  our  present  literature  has  never  been  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated,  in  Ins  search  among  the  relics  of  our  ancient  poetry, 
discovered  (and  at  that  period  it  was  indeed  a  discovery),  that 
long  before  Mr.  Addison  gave  ‘  his  little  senate  laws,’  and  Pope 
boasted  he  had  added  the  last  polish  to  verse,  England  pos¬ 
sessed  a  band  of  j>oets  as  unrivalled  in  sweetness  of  diction  as 
in  lofty  thoughts  and  fine  imagination.  These  he  read  over, 
and  made  his  own,  until  his  poems,  his  sonnets  especially,  show 
how  diligent  a  pupil  he  had  been.  This,  to  the  river  Loddon,  is 
w  orthy  a  place  beside  those  of  his  great  masters. 

*  Ah  !  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run, 

Since  first  I  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crown’d. 

And  thought  my  w^ay  was  all  through  fairy  ground, 

Beneath  thy  azure  sky  and  golden  sun  ; 

Where  first  my  Muse  to  lisp  her  notes  Ix^gun  ! 

While  pensive  Memory  traces  hack  the  round 
Which  fills  the  varied  interval  between, 

Much  ])lea8ure,  more  of  sorrow,  marks  the  scene  ! 

Sweet  native  Stream  !  those  skies  and  suns  so  pure 
No  more  return,  to  cheer  my  evening  road  I 
Yet  still  one  joy  remains — that  not  obscure. 

Nor  useless,  all  my  vacant  days  have  flow'eil,. 
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From  youth’s  gay  dawn  to  manhood’s  prime  mature ; 

Nor  with  the  Muse’s  laurel  unbestow'd.’ — p.  100. 

And  delightfully  characteristic  of  the  scholar  to  whom  we 
owe  the  history  of  English  poetry,  of  him  who  first  showed  the 
literary  world  that  the  antiquary  had  no  need  to  be  ])lodding 
and  prosing,  for  his  pursuit  was  one  in  which  the  most  poetical 
mina  might  find  its  fitting  element,  is  the  following,  written  on 
a  blank  leaf  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon. 

•  Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance,  the  sage. 

By  Fancy’s  genuine  feelings  unbeguil’d, 

Of  painful  pedantry  the  poring  child. 

Who  turns,  of  these  proud  tomes,  th'  historic  page, 

Now  sunk  by  Time  and  Henry’s  fiercer  rage. 

Think’st  thou  the  warhling  Muses  never  smiled 
On  his  lone  hours  ?  Ingenuous  views  engage 
Ilis  thoughts,  on  themes,  unclassic  falsely  styled, 

Intent.  While  cloister’d  Piety  displays 

Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days, 

Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictur’d  stores. 

Nor  rough,  nor  barren,  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strown  with  fiovvers.’ — p.  0(). 

The  example  of  Thomas  Warton  incited  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  to  cultivate  the  sonnet.  Those  of  Mason  may  be 
mentioned  as  deserving  of  high  praise. 

To  William  Lisle  Bowles,  the  last  surviving  link  of  the  poets 
of  this  generation,  the  present  day  owes  more  than  it  is  perhaps 
aware.  He  joined  earnestly  in  the  introduction  of  a  better 
style  of  poetry,’ and  his  now  well  nigh  forgotten  poem  on  Mari¬ 
time  Discoveries  has  passages  of  splendid  magnificence.  Ilis 
sonnets  are  best  known,  and  they  well  deserve  to  be  so ;  we 
give  the  following  exquisite  one. 

*  When  last  we  parted,  thou  wert  young  and  fair — 

How  beautiful,  let  fond  remembrance  say 
Alas !  since  then  old  Time  has  stol’n  away 
Full  thirty  years,  leaving  my  temples  bare. 

So  hath  it  perish’d  like  a  thing  of  air, 

That  dream  of  love  and  youth.  My  locks  are  grey ; 

Yet  still,  remembering  Hope’s  enchanting  lay. 

Though  'Time  has  chang’d  my  look  and  blanch’d  my  hair ; 
Though  I  rememl)er  one  dark  hour  with  pain, 

And  never  thought,  as  long  as  I  might  live. 

Parted  for  years,  to  hear  that  voice  again  ; 

I  can  a  sad  but  cordial  greeting  give, 

And  for  thy  welfare  breathe  as  w’arm  a  prayer, 

Lady !  as  when  I  loved  thee,  young  and  fair.’ — p.  117' 
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The  name  of  William  Wordsworth  stands  first  among  the 
poets  of  this  age ;  and  pre-eminent,  as  in  the  other  walks  of 
poetry,  is  he  as  a  writer  of  sonnets.  Indeed,  in  looking  over 
them  collectively,  the  difficulty  is  how  to  choose  from  among 
them  ;  for  all  present  such  various  features  of  beauty.  How  fine 
is  this — 

*  Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship  must  go  ? 

Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array, 

As  vigorous  as  a  lark  at  break  of  day  ; 

Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow  ? 

What  boots  th*  inquiry  ?  Neither  friend  nor  foe 
She  cares  for  ;  let  her  travel  where  she  may, 

She  finds  familiar  names,  a  beaten  way 
Ever  before  her,  and  a  wind  to  blow. 

Yet  still  I  ask,  what  haven  is  her  mark  ? 

And,  almost  as  it  was  when  ships  were  rare, 

(From  time  to  time,  like  pilgrims,  here  and  there 
Cr(»ssing  the  waters)  doubt,  and  something  dark. 

Of  the  old  sea  some  reverential  fear. 

Is  with  me  at  thy  farewell,  joyous  Bark  !’ — p.  126* 

How  beautiful  these  twin  sonnets — 

*  Wings  have  we,  and  as  far  as  we  can  go 

We  may  find  pleasure  ;  wilderness  and  wood. 

Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood 
Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world  ;  and  books,  we  know, 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  gcHnl ; 

Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  fiesli  and  blood. 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

There  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plenteous  store ; 

Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am  ; 

To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear ; 

Two  shall  be  named,  pre-eminently  dear — 

The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Mwir  ; 

And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  lamb.* — p.  131. 

*  Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 

Great  gains  are  mine ;  for  thus  I  live  remote 
From  evil-speaking  ;  rancour,  never  sought. 

Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 

Hence  have  I  genial  seasons — hence  have  1 

Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous  thought ; 

And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  lioat 
Rocks  in  its  harbour,  lodging  peaceably. 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise. 

Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares— 

The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays! 
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Oh  !  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  theirs, 

Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days  !’ — p.  132. 

The  healthful  character  of  all  Wordsworth’s  writings  is  in¬ 
deed  delightful.  There  are  no  mawkish  lamentations  with  him 
over  the  woes  which,  according  to  some  silly  sentimentalists, 
ever  accompany  genius.  The  muse  has  been  to  him  a  bountiful 
friend,  shedding  joy  over  his  daily  path,  and  pointing  him  to 
the  lowliest  and  the  commonest  onjects  as  sources  alike  of 
intensest  delight  and  deepest  thought.  Thousands  of  verses 
have  been  written  in  celebration  of  the  rose  and  the  ‘  queenly  ’ 
lily,  but  Wordsworth  has  shown  what  glad  thoughts  can  be 
awakened  by  the  ‘  little  lowly  celadine,’  and  how  the  heart  of 
the  true  poet  *  danceth  with  the  daffodil.’  It  is  to  Wordsworth, 
more  than  to  any  other,  we  owe  the  lesson,  that  the  poet’s  best 
teachers  are 


*  The  woods  and  rills. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  skies, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.* 

Coleridge,  that  splendid  thinker  and  splendid  writer,  has  not 
left  many  sonnets  :  there  is  but  one  of  his  in  this  collection — 
but  how  characteristic  of  that  dreamy  enthusiast,  how  marked 
by  that  rich  and  musical  diction  which  almost  beyond  any 
other  poet  he  possessed.  It  is  well  entitled  ‘  Fancies  in  Nubi- 
*  bus.’ 


‘  Oh,  it  is  pleiisant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  pleavSe, 

Or  let  the  easily-persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend’s  fancy  ;  or,  with  head  bent  low. 

And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold, 

’Twixt  crimson  banks  ;  and  then  a  traveller  go 
From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland — gorgeous  land ! 
Or,  listening  to  the  tide,  ^^nth  closed  sight. 

Be  that  blind  Bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand. 

By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light. 

Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea.* — p.  176. 


Among  our  best  living  poets  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  one 
who  has  not  written  sonnets,  and  written  them  w’ell.  The 
‘  antique  cast,’  which  pervades  all  Leigh  Hunt’s  poetry,  renders 
his  sonnets  veiw  delightful ;  and  the  fine  imagination  and 
musical  How  of  Barry  Cornwall’s  muse  place  him,  as  a  writer  of 
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sonnets,  scarcely  below  Wordsworth.  How  bright  and  joyous 
is  this  to  the  skylark. 

‘  O  earliest  singer  !  O  care-charming  bird  I 
Married  to  Morning  by  a  sweeter  hymn 
Than  priest  e'er  chanted  from  his  cloister  dim 
At  midnight ;  or  veil’d  virgin's  holier  word, 

At  sunrise,  or  the  paler  evening,  heard  ; 

To  which  of  all  Ileaven's  young  and  lovely  Hours, 

Who  WTeathe  soft  light  in  hyacinthine  bowers. 

Beautiful  spirit,  is  thy  suit  preferred  ? 

Unlike  the  creatures  of  this  dull  low  earth, 

Still  dost  thou  woo,  although  thy  suit  be  won, 

And  thus  thy  mistress  bright  is  pleased  ever : 

Oh,  lose  not  thou  this  mark  of  finer  birth  ; 

So  may'st  thou  yet  live  on  from  sun  to  sun. 

Thy  joy  uncheck'd,  thy  sweet  song  silent  never  !* — p.  197. 

Hartley  Coleridge,  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  Chevenix  Trench, 
writers  who  are  placed  among  our  minor  poets  from  the  fewness 
of  their  productions,  not  from  their  inferiority,  have  all  succeeded 
well  in  the  sonnet. 

There  are  one  or  two  names  which  we  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  here.  Thomas  Hood,  chiefly  known  as  a  comic 
writer,  has  written  sonnets  which  might  be  placed  beside  any 
in  this  volume.  Edward  Moxon’s  sonnets,  too,  are  distinguished 
by  no  ordinary  grace  and  delicacy  ;  while  those  of  a  newer  can¬ 
didate  for  fame — the  Rev.  Frederic  Faber,  give  proof  that  the 
‘  English  Hippocrene  ’  still  gives  out  to  the  earnest  and  gifted 
seeker,  streams  as  abundant,  as  clear,  as  inspiring,  as  she  did  in 
the  days  of  yore.  In  conclusion,  we  thank  Mr.  Houseman  for 
his  neat  volume.  In  the  present  day  we  scarcely  require  new 
poetry  so  much  as  to  be  reminded  of  the  well  nigh  forgotten 
stores  of  our  elder  poets.  Among  these,  most  forgotten,  but  in 
truth  most  worthy  of  preservation,  are  those  exquisite  gems,  our 
sonnets  ; — those  highly  finished  compositions,  which  to  the 
careless  eye,  and  to  the  thoughtless  mind,  may  appear  compara¬ 
tively  uninteresting,  but  which  beyond  every  other  species  of 
composition,  the  loftiest  minds  have  delighted  in,  and  the  finest 
poete  cultivated. 

‘  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet ;  critic,  you  have  f^o^vned, 

Mindless  of  its  just  honors.  With  this  Key 
Shakspere  Unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melmly 
Of  this  small  Lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch’s  wound  ; 

A  thousand  times  this  Pipe  did  Tasso  sound  j 
Camoens  soothed  with  it  an  exile’s  grief ; 

The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  Letif 
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Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
Ilis  visionary  brow  ;  a  glow-worm  Lamp, 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery-land 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways  ;  and  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  Trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas,  too  few  !’ — Wordsworth. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  George  Bitsii,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature,  New  York  City  Univer- 
sity. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Epistle,  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Albert  Barnes. 

3.  A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,,  Ephe^ 
siansy  PhilippianSy  Colossiansy  and  Thessalonians.  By  Jamf::s  Fer- 
ouasoN,  1650 — 1674.  (Reprint.) 

4.  An  Exposition  of  the  Gosj)cl  according  to  John.  By  George  Hutch¬ 
eson,  1657.  (licprint.) 

lyr EARLY  five  hundred  yeai’s  before  the  time  of  Christ  we 
find  the  practice  of  publicly  expounding  the  Scriptures 
sanctioned  by  no  less  a  person  than  Ezra.  The  loss  of  the 
written  law  had  induced  among  the  people  great  ignorance  of 
God’s  word ;  and  when  it  was  discovered  and  publicly  read, 
under  the  direction  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  an  exposition  was 
deemed  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  its  import.  That 
was  properly  a  great  and  happy  revival  of  religion.  Ezra  stood 
upon  a  pulpit  of  wood  and  opened  the  Book,  and  read  from  it  in 
the  audience  of  all  the  people.  Many  of  the  Levites  appear  to 
have  assisted  him  in  the  work  of  public  instruction,  which  that 
day  commenced,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  simply  but 
emphatically  related — ‘  all  the  people  wept  w'hen  they  heard 
‘  the  words  of  the  law.’  The  practice  no  doubt  became  general, 
and  was  certainly  continued  to  the  times  of  our  Lord.  For  his 
instnictions  consisted  frequently,  that  is  when  they  were  regu¬ 
lar  discourses,  and  not  merely  conversations,  in  expositions  and 
anplications  by  parable,  6f  portions  of  the  law  and  the  pro¬ 
phets.  It  is  probable  that  expositions  w’ere  offered  in  most  of 
the  synagogues  of  tlie  Jews  even  in  foreign  lands;  for  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  w^as  a  Levite  (Agts  iv.  36),  came  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  entered  into  the  synagogue,  after  the 
reading  of  the  law*  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  sent  to  them 
saying,  ‘  Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation 
‘  for  tlie  people,  say  on,’  Acts  xiii.  15.  The  public  discourses 
of  the  apostles  and  their  coadjutors  were  ahvays  eminently 
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adapted  to  their  [various  audiences.  When  they  addressed 
assemblies  of  Jews  they  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  because  these  were  inspired  authorities  to  which 
all  Jews  professed  reverential  obedience,  and  with  the  contents 
of  which  they  were  generally  familiar.  But  to  the  Gentile 
nations  they  made  a  different  appeal,  telling  the  story  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  an  evidence  ol  the  mercy  of  God,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  repent  and  turn  from  their  dumb  idols  to  serve 
the  only  living  and  true  God. 

After  the  establishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  the  general  corruption  of  the  church  and  degeneracy  of 
all  orders  of  the  clergy  brought  on,  to  a  great  extent,  the  disuse  of 
public  teaching,  or  such  a  restriction  and  perversion  of  it,  that  it 
ceased  to  be  the  mighty  agent  which  Christ  intended  to  make 
it,  for  bringing  the  vigor  of  his  religion  to  bear  universally  upon 
the  hearts  of  men.  It  became  a  mere  eulogy  on  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  glad  tidings  were  rarely  heard, 
and  efficient  preaching,  as  a  call  to  repentance  and  unfeigned 
faith,  or  any  edifying  e:^osition,  as  a  means  of  growth  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  living  God,  was  superseded  ancl  laid 
aside,  to  make  way  for  philippics  against  heretics,  commenda¬ 
tions  of  asceticism,  and  orations  on  the  efficacy  of  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.  In  the  dark  or  middle  ages,  a  faithful  preacher  even 
of  those  grand  gospel  truths  which  the  church  professedly  held, 
became  as  rare  and  portentous  as  a  comet. . 

When  the  reformation  commenced,  preaching,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  divine  ordination  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  was 
scarcely  known.  The  revival  of  the  joyful  sound,  by  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  that  hap})y  time,  proved  as  hateful  to  churchmen  as 
the  denunciations  of  the  ancient  prophets  to  Israel,  and  were 
treated  with  as  much  contempt  as  the  hinatical  ravings  of  Cas¬ 
sandra  by  the  infatuated  Trojans.  But  the  sound  of  the  gospel 
from  the  lips  of  the  reformers  proved  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan.  The  power¬ 
ful  appeal  of  the  truth  burst  like  the  voice  of  thunder  upon  the 
sleepers.  They  started  from  the  repose  of  ages,  and  listened 
with  amazement  to  the  fervid  eloquence  and  powerful  arguments 
of  the  gospellers.  Multitudes  heard  them  just  as  the  heathens 
had  listened  to  the  apostles.  They  recognized  the  authority  of 
inspiration,  forsook  Rome,  as  Lot  when  he  came  out  of  Sodom, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  them  in  the  gospel. 
The  effect  was  marvellous :  the  glad  tidings  were  uttered  by  a 
thousand  voices,  and  gratefully  heard  by  millions  of  the  people. 

In  the  churches  gathered  under  the  influence  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  public  preaching  was  restored  to  its  primitive  importance 
and  prominence ;  though  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  times,  it  partook  of  a  controversial  character.  The 
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minds  of  both  preachers  and  hearers  were  kept  in  a  state  of  anta¬ 
gonism  tow'ards  Rome  and  its  system,  from  the  rebound  they  had 
experienced,  and  from  the  assaults  which  thickened  on  every 
side.  There  was  little  leisure  for  the  calm  and  critical  study  of 
the  sacred  records,  though,  even  in  this  respect,  the  labors  of 
some  of  the  reformers  prove  them  to  have  been  men  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  learning  and  wisdom  as  for  heroism  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  What  w^as  essential  to  the  success  and  permanence 
of  the  reformation,  as  well  as  to  the  universal  triumph  of  gospel 
truth,  w  as  well  understood  by  the  leaders  of  that  blessed  revival 
of  religion ;  and  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  the 
attention  paid  by  all  the  leading  reformers  to  the  accurate 
exposition  of  holy  Scripture  may  well  excite  both  our  wonder 
and  our  gratitude— our  wonder  that,  in  the  ferment  of  contro¬ 
versies  furiously  raging  on  every  side,  they  should  have  found 
time  for  studies  which  demanded  so  much  close  attention  and 
learned  research — and  gratitude  that  they  should  have  efi’ected 
so  much,  in  the  way  both  of  carefully  editing  versions  and 
critically  expounding  such  large  portions  of  the  word  of  God. 

All  the  churches  of  the  reformation  became  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  expositors  and  preachers,  their  critics  and 
commentators.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in 
England  the  Protestant  church  might  be  considered  fairly  on  a 
par  with  the  churches  of  the  continent.  But  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  of  her  most  learned  and  distinguished  ministers,  and 
the  corrupting  influence  of  a  restored  hierarchy,  resting  mainly 
upon  the  favor  of  a  court  remarkable  for  its  destitution  of 
every  thing  like  piety,  deprived  the  pulpits  of  the  Churcli  of 
England  of  that  power  which,  in  common  with  the  other 
churches  of  the  reformation,  it  had  showm  in  the  davs  of  its 
high  and  palmy  state.  It  has  never  recovered  from  the  para¬ 
lyzing  influence  of  the  Act  of  Ejectment.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  has  not  contributed  its  share  to  the  cause  of  sacred 
learning,  criticism,  and  able  exposition  of  Scripture.  But  we 
intend  that,  as  to  oral  instruction  by  preaching  and  exposition 
of  Scripture  in  public,  it  has  never  regained  its  hold  upon  the 
intellect  of  the  people  ;  it  has  never  returned  to  the  standard  of 
the  reformation ;  it  has  never  risen  to  an  equality  with  the 
preachers  of  other  churches — and  it  is  still  even  at  this  day 
deplorably  and  miserably  behind  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
continent  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  With  this,  however,  is 
|>crfectly  reconcileable  the  admission  that  the  Church  of  England 
jHJSsesses  most  eminent  divines  in  the  character  of  writers,  as 
well  as  preachers,  whose  eloquence,  learning,  and  piety  are 
surpassed  by  none.  But  it  is  indeed  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with 
any  public,  critical,  argumentative  exposition  of  sacred  Scripture 
in  its  pulpits.  Preaching  has  become  either  an  elegant  classical 
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dissertation,  a  fervid,  powerful  oration  upon  a  topic,  or  a  tame 
essay  upon  the  dogmas  and  sacraments  of  *  our  church.’  Such 
able,  practical  explanation  of  the  word  of  God  as  may  be  heard 
in  a  great  majority  of  the  pulpits  of  Scotland,  both  in  the 
church  and  among  all  classes  of  dissenters,  is  scarcely  to  be 
met  with  in  any  cathedral,  parish  church,  or  university  in 
England.  Even  the  better  part  of  the  clergy  seem  to  be  more 
anxious  to  make  the  people  understand  what  the  Church  of 
England  teaches,  than  what  the  Bible  teaches.  They  doubtless 
believe  that  the  teaching  of  the  one  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
other — but,  even  upon  this  principle,  they  ought  to  be  concerned 
with  the  apostle  Paul,  to  establish  the  faith  of  their  people  ‘  not 
*  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God.’  This  they 
never  can  accomplish  till  the  cry  of  their  pulpits  is  ‘  thus  saith 
‘  the  Lord,’  and  no  more  ‘  thus  saith  the  church.’ 

Among  the  nonconformists  of  the  present  day  preaching,  if 
not  in  the  highest  state  of  excellence,  is  nevertheless  vastly 
more  scriptural  and  efficient  than  it  w^as  fifty  years  ago,  or  than 
it  is  in  the  parish  churches.  Many  of  the  dissenting  ministers 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  regularly  expounding  the  Scriptures. 
We  believe  it  has  been  found  both  highly  acceptable  and  useful. 
It  tends  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  God’s  word,  and  to 
the  edification  of  the  people.  We  trust  it  will  become  the 
universal  practice.  Not  that  we  would  desire  or  recommend  that 
it  should  supersede  what  is  commonly  understood  by  preaching, 
but  that  it  should  be  connected  with  the  regular  service  on  one 
part  of  the  Lord’s  day  in  all  our  congregations. 

With  this  view  we  hail  the  several  publications  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  They  supply  valuable  aid  to  the  public 
expositor  of  the  holy  Scripture,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
prove  acceptable  to  the  rising  ministry,  as  well  as  to  jirivate 
Christians  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  learning  and  piety 
of  the  best  expositors. 

The  two  volumes  by  American  divines  are  favorable  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  state  of  critical  and  biblical  knowledge  in  that 
country,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  productions  of 
their  theological  schools. 

Mr.  Biisli  s  *  Notes  on  Genesis  ’  contain  much  valuable  criti¬ 
cism  and  excellent  practical  remarks.  Our  former  notice  of 
the  American  edition  supersedes  the  necessity  of  enlargement 
here.* 

Mr.  Barnes’s  Notes  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
are,  in  the  main,  very  excellent  and  judicious;  well  adapted 
to  assist  preachers  and  expositors  in  arriving  at  the  just  inter- 
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relation  of  Scripture.  The  critics  of  the  New  Testament  have, 
lowever,  left  far  less  for  the  present  age  to  accomplish  than 
those  who  have  treated  of  the  Old.  Mr.  Barnes  has  brought 
the  labors  of  his  predecessors  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  of 
these  two  epistles  with  very  commendable  skill  and  diligence. 
It  rather  surprised  us,  however,  to  find  in  1  Cor.  vii.,  that 
he  falls  in  with  the  too  commonly  received  opinion,  that 
Paul,  in  ver.  6,  10,  12,  25,  disclaims  inspired  authority.  After 
the  admirable  vindication  of  the  apostle’s  inspiration,  and  clear 
exposition  of  these  passages,  published  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
by  a  divine  and  critic  no  less  distinguished  than  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
in  his  Notes  to  the  ‘  Discourses  on  the  Socbiian  Controversy y 
it  appears  remarkable  that  Mr.  Barnes  should  either  not  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an  exposition,  or  not  introduce 
any  allusion  to  it,  or  the  important  principle  it  is  intended  to 
vindicate.  There  are  some  other  instances  we  need  not  specify, 
in  which  we  differ  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Barnes.  We  think, 
moreover,  he  might  have  gathered  up,  from  modern  authors, 
many  invaluable  fragments  of  criticism  that  explain  several  dif¬ 
ficult  passages,  which,  for  the  most  part,  he  leaves  as  the  ex¬ 
pounders  of  other  days  have  left  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  work  will  be  found  highly  valuable  and  useful, 
especially  to  those  who  have  not  the  leisure  nor  the  means  for 
consulting  more  elaborate  criticism,  and  who  wish  to  combine 
practical  improvement  with  judicious  exposition. 

Fergusson  on  the  six  epistles,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  as  well  as  Hutche¬ 
son  on  John,  are  reprints  of  old  commentators  of  the  Scottish 
school,  well  known  to  the  collectors  of  puritanical  divinity. 
They  are  not  distinguished  for  critical  learning  or  eloquent 
originality,  as  were  some  few  of  the  commentators  of  the  olden 
time,  but  they  are  eminently  pious  and  practical.  Their  style 
is  disfigured  by  Scotticisms,  which  will  prove  offensive  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  but  the  excellence  of  the  matter  will  edify  those 
who  have  patience  enough  for  the  task  of  perusal.  The  Scot¬ 
tish  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  greatly  inferior,  as 
writers,  to  the  English  of  the  same  period.  There  are,  how’ever, 
comparatively  few  whose  works  have  come  down  to  our  times, 
which,  considering  their  general  identity  in  sentiment  with  the 
English  puritans,  and  the  amazing  mass  of  excellent  works 
which  these  latter  writers  have  bequeathed  to  us,  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstance.  It  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  taste  for 
reading,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  public  mind  generally,  must 
have  been  vastly  behind  that  ot  Eiigland.  The  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  contentions  of  James  the  first’s  and  Charles  the 
First  s  days,  which  convulsed  societv  through  all  its  gradations, 
was  in  England  a  period  of  extraordinary  activity  and  vigor  of 
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mind.  The  fecundity  of  the  press  of  that  age  has  never  been 
surpassed,  except  in  these  days  of  steam  engines  and  penny 
cyclopedias.  But  the  press  of  Scotland,  and  we  may  add  the 
mind  of  Scotland,  was  not  quickened  into  similar  activity. 
Even  the  period  of  Scotland’s  domestic  ecclesiastical  conten¬ 
tions,  when  episcopacy  was  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  her, 
was  not  a  period  of  intellectual  activity  through  the  press, 
whatever  it  might  be  through  the  pulpit.  The  battle  was 
neither  fought  nor  gained  by  the  pen,  but  by  the  broadsword 
and  the  heroism  of  her  people.  They  were  then  eminent  for 
deeds,  not  words.  This  is  remarkable,  considering  that  the 
Scotch  have  generally  been  considered  both  a  thinking  and  a 
disputatious  people.  Their  schools  and  colleges  are  of  ancient 
foundation ;  their  clergy  have  never  been  deficient  in  learning, 
and,  ever  since  the  reformation,  popular  education  has  always 
been  in  advance  of  England.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  Scot¬ 
land,  with  some  few  exceptions,  possesses  comparatively  but  a 
few  fragments  of  theological  literature.  Through  the  periods 
which,  in  England,  were  the  most  prolific  in  works  of  genius, 
in  learning  generally,  and  theology  in  particular,  the  sister  king¬ 
dom  appears  to  have  produced  few  works  of  lasting  merit ;  so 
that  properly  speaking,  Scotland  has  little  or  no  theological 
literature  of  its  own.  How  well  she  has  redeemed  her  character 
in  later  times  through  every  department  of  literature,  art,  and 
science,  need  not  be  stated. 

But  we  fear  our  readers  will  charge  us  w  ith  wandering  far 
from  our  subject.  To  return,  therefore  to  the  Library  of 
Standard  Divinity,  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
general  plan  and  execution  of  these  works.  We  shall  first  say 
of  the  execution,  we  admire  the  tyjiography ;  it  is  excellent, 
and  compresses  an  immensity  of  matter  into  a  small  compass, 
thereby  lessening  the  expense  to  that  vast  majority  of  divines, 
old  and  young,  who  wish  to  purchase  many  books,  and  peruse 
many  authors,  for  little  money.  So  far,  too,  as  we  have  ex¬ 
amined,  they  arc  quite  as  well  edited,  in  point  of  correctness,  as 
any  works  of  the  day.  We  have  observed  but  very  few  typo¬ 
graphical  errors.  The  only  thing  that  offends  us,  and  wnich 
appears  to  be  out  of  character  with  the  generally  excellent 
manner  of  getting  up  the  work,  is  the  despicably  mean,  flimsy, 
and  magazine-like  wrapper  which  forms  the  exterior  garb  of 
four  or  five  hundred  pages ;  as  if  the  French  and  German  style 
of  publishing  were  worthy  of  imitation  in  England,  where 
typography,  paper-making,  and  book-binding  are  immeasurably 
in  advance  of  every  other  country  in  the  w  orld.  We  have  long 
been  congratulating  ourselves,  upon  those  admirable  improve¬ 
ments  in  binding  up  new  publications,  w’hich  have  secured  them 
against  dropping  to  pieces  upon  the  first  perusal,  and  saved  us 
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the  enormous  expense  of  having  them  bound  in  leather  before 
they  could  appear  upon  our  shelves.  But  this  Library  of 
Standard  Divinity  is  done  up  so  much  in  the  pamphlet  style, 
that  it  appears  fit  only  for  a  slight  and  temporary  perusal.  In 
whatever  other  sense  it  may  be  deemed  standard^  it  certainly 
will  not  stand  using,  for  the  single  examination  of  these  volumes 
to  qualify  us  to  review  them,  has  nearly  brought  them  into  a 
state  of  dissolution.  Stifi*  covers  are  indispensable.  All  the 
thick  volumes  ought  to  be  bound  in  a  style  equal  to  any  of  the 
works  of  the  day,  and  adapted  for  permanent  use  without  re¬ 
binding.  We  trust  Mr.  Ward  will  take  notice  that  this  innova¬ 
tion,  this  deterioration  in  the  binding  part,  is  perfectly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  admirable  letter  press  and  excellent  paper  of 
these  gigantic  volumes.  We  congratulate  him  on  one  point,  at 
least  if  our  conjecture  is  right — that  he  has  abandoned  the  plan 
of  publishing  mere  tracts.  In  these  days  nobody  likes  to  pur¬ 
chase  pamphlets ;  and  no  divine  or  student  of  divinity  Would 
think  of  buying  a  single  sermon  of  John  Howe’s — a  single  tract 
of  Bishop  Hall’s — a  single  little  treatise  of  Charnocks.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  plan  of  publishing  larger  works,  of 
which  there  are  yet  scores  and  hundreds  of  great  value,  which 
deserve  reprinting,  will  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  series  will 
be  found  answerable  to  its  name — a  Library  of  Standard 
Hirinity.  It  will  then  undoubtedly  receive  the  patronage 
w'hich  it  will  deserve.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  in  presenting  to 
the  public  complete  and  standard  works  by  authors  of  esta¬ 
blished  repute  for  piety  and  learning,  it  has  our  decided  ap¬ 
proval  and  hearty  commendation.  We  trust  the  patronage  of 
the  public  will  rew'ard  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher. 


Art.  VHI.  Homilies  for  the  Times';  or  Rome  and  her  neir  Allies ;  n 
Plea  for  the  Refonnalhm,  Hy  tlie  Rev.  John  Hohisox,  D.  0. 
liondou  :  Ward  mid  Co.,  1841. 

r  H.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  in  the  Preface  to  his  History  of  the 
^  •  Great  Reformation,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  it,  has 
at  once  described’  the  nature  and  accounted  for  the  origin  of 
Puseyism  in  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Church  :  he  has  done 
more — he  has  placed  the  Gospel — the  religion  of  God— -be- 
tw’een  its  two  greatest  antagonists,  popery  and  rationalism, 
and  showm  the  impossibility  of  their  amalgamation.  The  pas¬ 
sage  is  oririnal,  and  with  it  we  cannot  more  appropriately 
introduce  the  few  observations  we  intend  to  make  on  the 
volume  l^fore  us,  and  the  occasion  which  produced  it. 
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‘  There  can  be  but  tliree  kinds  of  religion  on  this  earth, 

‘  according  as  God,  man,  or  the  priest,  is  its  author  or  head. 

‘  I  call  that  the  religion  of  the  priest  which  is  devised  by  the 
^  priest  for  the  glory  of  the  priest,  and  in  which  a  priestly  caste 
<  is  dominant.  1  apply  the  name  of  the  religion  of  man  to 

*  those  systems  and  various  opinions  framed  by  man's  reason, 

*  and  which,  as  they  are  the  otispring  of  his  intirmity,  are,  by 

*  consequence,  destitute  of  all  sanative  efficiency.  I  apply  the 
‘  words,  religion  of  God,  to  the  truth,  such  as  God  himself  has 
‘  given  it,  and  of  which  the  object  and  the  effect  are  God's 
‘  glorv  and  man’s  salvation. 

‘  Hierarchism,  or  the  religion  of  the  priest;  Christianity,  or 
‘  the  religion  of  God ;  rationalism,  or  the  religion  of  man : — 

*  such  are  the  three  doctrines  which  in  our  day  divide  christen- 

*  doni.  There  is  no  salvation,  either  for  man  or  society,  in 
‘  hierarchism,  or  in  rationalism.  Christianity  alone  can  give 

*  life  to  the  world ;  and  unhappily,  of  the  tliree  prevailing  sys- 
‘  teius,  it  is  not  that  which  numbers  most  followers." 

Puseyism  is  the  religion  of  the  priest,  devised  by  the  jiriest 
for  the  glory  of  the  priest,  and  in  it  a  priestly  caste  is  predomi¬ 
nant.  It  is  a  religion  which,  though  iiopish  in  its  character,  is 
the  natural  growth  of  a  so-called  |)rotestaut  hierarchy.  Pure 
Christianity,  developing  its  life-giving  spiritual  doctrines,  and 
diffusing  its  sanative  inlluences  through  a  Christian  connnunity, 
cannot  exist  in  a  hierarchy.  A  jiriesthood,  in  the  pagan  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  sense,  lias  always  been  fatal  to  evangelical 
religion,  or  what  M.  D’Aubigne  calls  the  religion  of  God. 
Hierarchical  Christianity,  and  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  are  as  opposite  as  darkness  and  light.  Accordingly, 
the  great  reformation  from  popery,  wherever  it  retained  a 
hierarchy,  ensured  the  neutralization  of  its  own  power, —by  thus 
leaving  the  roots  of  popery  in  the  soil,  circumstances  have  not 
failed,  sooner  or  later,  to  favor  and  foster  their  growth. 

A  hierarchy  has  always  jilaced  Christianity  in  a  false  position 
with  the  civil  power,  and  has  thus  perverted  and  debased  its 
character.  It  has  either  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  civil 
government,  and  converted  the  magistrate  into  a  jiublic  perse¬ 
cutor,  or  it  has  succumbed  to  civil  tyranny,  and  placed  its 
priests  as  spiritual  janisaries  around  the  throne;— always  the 
determined  enemy  of  human  freedom.  Alluding  to  the  support 
which  the  hierarchy  thus  gave  to  the  tottering  and  despoiled 
monarchy  of  France,  which  at  length  involved  both  the  altar 
and  the  throne  in  *one  fearful  ruin.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
speaks  of  spiritual  powder — the  ‘  religion  of  the  priest* — as 
standing  alone  in  history ;  and  he  says,  that  an  enlightened 
observer,  at  some  future  distant  period,  when  it  shall  cease  to 
exist,  ‘  will  contemplate,  with  jieculiar  astonishment,  the  rise, 
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*  progress,  decay,  and  downfall,  of  spiritual  power  in  Christian 
‘  Europe.  Its  connexion  in  all  stages  of  its  progress  with  the 
‘  civil  power  will  peculiarly  occupy  his  mind.  He  will  remark 
‘  the,  unpresuming  humility  by  which  it  gradually  gained  the 
‘  favor  and  divided  the  power  of  the  magistrate ;  the  haughty 

*  and  despotic  tone  in  which  it  afterwards  gave  law  to  sovereign 

*  and  subjects ;  the  zeal  with  which,  in  the  first  desperate 

*  moments  of  decline,  it  armed  the  people  against  the  magis- 
‘  trate,  and  aimed  at  re-establishing  spiritual  despotism  on  the 
‘  ruins  of  social  order ;  and  the  asylum  which  it  at  last  found 

*  against  the  hostilities  of  reason  in  the  prerogatives  of  tem- 


The  Puseyites  in  the  English  hierarchy — before  the  recent 
change  in  the  ministry,  and  the  removal  of  a  liberal  to  give 
phice  to  a  Tory  government — betrayed  various  symptoms  of 
impatience  under  secular  control,  and  whispered  ominous 
threats,  that  if  they  should  succeed  in  proselyting  the  people, 
they  would  soon  seize  the  sceptre  which  Henry  the  Eighth 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  They  doubtless  cherish 
the  same  intentions  still,  and  with  brighter  prospects  before 
them.  Dominion  they  fondly  hope  is  founded  on  apostolic 
succession,  and  that  priests  may  again  become  lords  of  the 
earth. 

Hierarchism  is  essentially  pagan,  and  it  cannot  employ 
Christianity  without  changing  the  simplicity  of  its  machinery, 
and  destroying  all  its  characteristics  as  a  religion  of  heaven. 
The  hierarchism  of  England,  though  avowedly  j)rotestant,  is 
a  mere  clerisy  assimilating  its  priesthood  to  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome,  by  destroying  the  authority,  perverting  the  doctrines, 
and  changing  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  New  Testament; 
establishing  on  the  throne  of  the  Christian  lawgiver  a  spiriUial 
despotism,  which  is  intendeil  to  prostrate  the  laity  at  the  feet 
of  a  proud,  insolent,  and  overbearing  priesthood. 

It  is  the  hierarchism  of  the  Anglican  church  which,  at  every 
crisis  in  her  history,  has  threatened  her  protestantism  and 
endangeretl  her  existence. 

Lord  Falkland  thus  describes  the  clergy  of  his  day,  who 
brought  destruction  upon  the  state  as  well  as  the  church,  and 
stained  the  scaffold  with  their  monarch’s  blood : — ‘  It  seems 
‘  to  have  been  their  wish  to  try  how  much  of  a  papist  might  be 
‘  brought  in  without  popery,  and  to  destroy  as  much  as  they 
‘  could  of  the  gospel,  without  bringing  themselves  into  danger 
‘  of  being  destroyed  by  the  law.  To  go  yet  farther,  some  of 
‘  them  have  labored  so  industriously  to  deduce  themselves  trom 
‘  Rome,  that  they  have  given  great  suspicion,  that  in  gratitude 
‘  they  desire  to  return  thither,  or  at  least  to  meet  it  half  way. 
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‘  (via  media ),  Some  have  evidently  labored  to  bring  in  an 

*  English,  not  a  Roman  popery ;  I  mean  not  the  outside  and 

<  dress  only,  but  eoually  absolute ;  a  blind  obedience  of  the 
‘  people  upon  the  clergy,  and  of  the  clergy  upon  themselves ; 

*  and  have  opposed  popery  beyond  the  sea,  tnat  they  might 
‘  settle  one  beyond  the  water  at  Lambeth ;  nay,  common  fame 

<  is  more  than  ordinarily  false,  if  some  of  them  have  not  found  a 
‘  way  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Rome  to  the  prefennents  of 

*  England ;  and  to  be  so  absolutely,  directly,  and  cordially 
‘  papists,  that  it  is  all  £1500  per  annum  can  do  to  keep  them 
‘  from  confessing  it.” 

How  exactly  this  describes  the  Puseyites  of  our  own  times ! 
The  attempt  of  Mr.  Newman  in  tract  ninety,  and  in  his  subse¬ 
quent  letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  to  reconcile  the  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  popery  of  the  Tridentine  fathers,  and  thus 
to  prepare  the  way  for  settling  a  popery  of  his  own  beyond  the 
water  at  Lambeth,  as  corrupt,  as  infallible,  and  as  intolerant, 
as  that  beyond  the  sea  at  Rome,  has  not  the  merit  of  originality. 
Christopher  Davenport,  a  Romish  propagandist,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Franciscus  of  Sancta  Clara,  and  was  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the  consort  of  Charles  the  First, 
pursued  the  same  method,  in  endeavoring  to  propitiate  the 
English  clergy  to  the  object  of  his  mission. 

Though  there  is  an  almost  perfect  identity  in  the  spirit, 
object,  and  antichristian  character  of  the  two  hierarchies  of 
England  and  Rome,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that,  as  churches, 
they  will  ever  unite.  The  probability  is,  that  Puseyism,  as  the 
subtle  coadjutor  of  the  English  ana  Irish  propagandists,  who 
have  never  for  a  moment  been  unfaithful  to  their  missions,  and 
who  are  now  more  numerous  and  more  indefatigable  than  ever, 
will  work  so  fearfully  upon  the  state  and  nation,  that  the  pro- 
testant  hierarchy  w  ill  be  shaken  to  its  foundation,  and  that  by 
some  violent  convulsion,  produced  by  its  own  insufferable 
tyranny  and  oppression,  it  will  be  severed  from  the  state — that 
there  will  thus  be  two  grand  divisions  of  religionists  in  the 
land — Romanists  and  Protestants ;  that  the  conflict  between 
them  will  be  a  conflict  of  principles  rather  than  interests,  and 
that  then  truth  and  falsehood  will  have  to  grapple  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter. 

Instead  of  being  alarmed  at  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  tracta- 
rian  heresies,  while  they  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  stamp  its  character,  we  rather  regara  it  as  a 
circumstance  peculiarly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
Christian  liberty.  The  battle  of  the  Reformation,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  suspended  while  a  vestige  of  the  man  of  sin 
remained,  will  re-commence.  Indeed,  able  champions  are 
already  in  the  field,  and  many  are  buckling  on  their  armour. 
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Rome  and  her  new  allies  must  divert  their  quiet  energies  from 
the  work  of  making:  proselytes,  and  make  them  be  felt  in  the 
arena  of  controversy.  The  crisis  of  every  kind  of  despotism  is 
at  hand,  and  Babylon  the  Great  anti  the  little  Pusevite  e\- 
cresence  must  fall  together  in  the  dust.  Ihis  must  be  the 
achievement  of  the  mighty  princi[des  contained  in  that  irolden 
sentence  of  Chillin^worth — the  Bible,  the  Bible  alone  is  the 
reliixion  of  Protestants.  Scriptural  doctrines  based  alone  on 
scriptural  authority,  and  propagated  with  an  atlectionate  and 
holv  zeal  among  the  millions  of  our  people,  will  be  the  con- 
^uming  spirit  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  the  brightness  of  hi< 
coming  to  destroy  the  lawless  one,  and  every  form  of  anti¬ 
christ  which  he  has  either  sustained  or  encouraged. 

Of  all  the  tracts,  treatises,  and  lectures  for  the  times,  we 
hesitate  not  to  pronounce  Dr.  Morison's  Homilies  as  among  the 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  He  has  mastered  the  whole 
argument.  He  has  refuted  every  error  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  truth  of  which  it  is  a  perversion.  No  statements  can  be 
more  clear,  w  hile  an  evangelical  strain  of  devout  and  holy  senti¬ 
ment  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  whole. 

The  subjects  discussed  are,  the  Rule  of  Faith — the  Doctrine 
of  Justitication — the  Church — the  Sacraments — and  the  Duties 
of  Protestants  at  the  present  Crisis.  With  this  announcement, 
and  the  following  appropriate  observations,  he  closes  the  tii^it 
lecture  on  ‘the  Duty  of  Private  Judgment.' 


‘  A  wide  and  interesting  field  i»f  inquiry  is  thus  opened  to  i>iir  view  ; 
in  endeavoring  to  t»coupy  wliieh  we  shall  have  i>ceasion  to  expose  many 
a  >ubtle  error,  and  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  (fod  as  its  only  edeetual 
antagonist.  May  the  light  of  grace  fall  on  our  uuderstaiulings. 
and  the  love  of  truth  he  infused  into  our  hearts,  that  thus  w  e  may  see 
light  in  Chnl’s  light,  and  that  the  result  of  our  inquiries  may  he  a  more 
settled,  comforting,  and  influential  belief  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

-p.  i-j. 


The  second  homily  treats  on  ‘  the  Popish  Rule  of  laith. 
Dr.  W  iseman’s  fallacies  are  clearlv  exposed,  and  the  popish 
rule  of  faith  proved  to  be  of  a  mixed  and  unsound  character : 
as  placed  under  a  fatal  restriction  which  deprives  it  of  all  real 
value  to  the  individual  mind.  Here  we  have  the  (piestion  well 
discussed  as  to  the  right  and  dutv  of  exercising  individual  judg¬ 
ment  on  all  subjects  proposed  to  our  faitli.  I  he  unity  secured 
bv  denving  it  to  the  lav-members  c^f  the  Romish  cluircln  i:^ 
shown  to  be  no  unity  at  all. 

*  Rt>me  is  always  flourishing  about  her  unitv,  and  pronouncing  her 
anathem;is  iijn^n  the  presinnpti<»n  of  those  who  dare  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves  in  religion.  The  celebrated  Bossuet,  having  held  a  private  di>- 
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putJtion  with  C'laudt*,  in  li»7^.  in  the  hou'ie  ot*  a  protestant  ladv, 
afterwards  referred  to  the  conference  in  the  followiiii:  lerins. 

*  ‘  I  ur^ed.  11!  a  tew  words,  what  presunipti»»n  it  was  to  Kdieve  that 
we  can  Utter  understand  the  word  of  (Jod  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
church,  and  that  uothiin^  would  thus  prevent  there  l>ein^  as  uuinv 
reli*:ions  as  persons.*  'I'o  this  very  specious  hut  stale  i*hservation.  Mr. 
Mallain,  in  his  *  IntriHluction  ti*  the  Literature  of  Kurope,'  makes  the 
follow  ino  just  and  cutting  there  can  l>e  no  presumption  in 

suppitsiiii:  that  we  may  understand  any  thino  better  than  one  who  has 
never  examined  it  at  all  ;  and  if  the  rest  of  the  church,  so  ina^nih- 
cvntly  brv>u^ht  forward,  have  commonly  acted  on  Hv>ssuet‘s  principle, 
and  thought  it  presumptuous  to  jud^e  t\»r  themselvt»s  ;  if  out  of  many 
millions  of  persons  a  few  only  have  deliberately  reasoned  on  relij;ion, 
and  the  rest  have  been,  like  true  zeros,  nothing  in  themselves,  but 
much  in  sequence  ;  if  also,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  tliis  presump- 
tm'U'iiiess  is  not  the  assertion  i>f  a  paradi»x  i»r  novelty,  but  the  prefer, 
enct*  of  one  denomiualiiui  of  christians,  or  one  tenet  maintained  by 
respectable  authority  ti»  am>ther,  we  can  only  scorn  the  emptiness,  as 
well  as  the  effrontery,  ot'  this  common-place  that  rings  so  often  in  our 
ears,  t’ertainlv  reason  is  so  far  from  coiulemnino  a  deference  to  the 
judoment  of  the  wise  and  oihkI,  tliat  muhing  is  more  irratimial  than  to 
neglect  it;  but  when  this  is  claimed  fi»r  tlu*se  whom  we  need  not 
believe  to  have  been  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves,  uay,  sometimes 
whom,  without  vain  glory,  we  may  esteem  less,  and  that  so  as  to  set 
a^ide  the  real  authority  of  the  nu*st  philovsophical,  unbiassed,  and  judi¬ 
cious  of  mankiiul,  it  is  not  pride  t»r  presumption,  but  a  soIkt  use  of 
our  faculties  that  rejects  the  jurisdiction.’  ’ — pp.  *dd.  *Jt». 

Havir.g  slu>\vn  llint  the  Koinanists'  iu»tiim  of  Scripture  itself 
is  not  atlinissihle,  that  their  theory  of  the  woixl  of  (»oii  is 
equally  ohjeelionahle,  aiul  that  it  is  especially  to  be  repiuliateil 
as  a  rule  of  faith  which  is  not  to  be  e.xaiuiiied  aiul  received 
upon  the  individual  conviction  of  those  whom  it  concerns,  and 
to  w  hose  reception  it  is  formally  submitted ;  and  liaving  quoted 
apostolical  example  ami  precedent  in  favor  of  his  views.  Dr. 
Morison  eloquently  observes — 

*  Ihwv  unlike  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  church  of  Koine  I 
She  submits  her  complicated,  absurd,  and  contradictory  rule  of  faitli 
to  the  attention  of  mankind  ;  but  in  the  same  breath,  she  prohibits 
them  from  tlie  exercise  of  their  judgments  u|hui  a  single  item  of  her 
creed.  If  they  w  ill  receive  w  hat  the  church  receives,  then  w  ill  she 
embrace  them  in  the  arms  of  her  atfection.  Kut  if  they  venture  to 
ask  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  her  ;  if  they  pause  to  investigate 
what  she  submits  to  them  as  the  materials  of  their  faith  ;  if  they  think 
It  necessary  to  understand  and  believe  the  truth  for  themselves  ;  if 
they  hesitate  to  surremler  tliemselves  implicitly  to  the  autliority  and 
infallible  guidance  of  the  church  ;  then  diK‘s  she  repudiate  them,  as 
men  destitute  of  true  faith  ;  and  enfolding  herself  in  her  cloak  t»f 
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mystery,  refuses  to  subject  her  pretensions  to  any  tribunal  less  infulli. 
ble  than  herself. 

‘  We  firmly  believe,  that  the  principle  of  the  church  of  Home, 
honestly  carried  out,  is  incompatible  with  all  genuine  belief  of  the 
truth  of  God.  It  strikes  a  death-blow  at  all  the  ordinary  laws  of 
evidence  ;  it  calls  on  a  man  to  receive  what  it  forbids  him  to  investi¬ 
gate  ;  it  excludes  from  religion  the  grand  element  <»f  personal  convic¬ 
tion,  founded  on  conscientious  impiiry  ;  it  makes  faith  to  consist  in 
obedience  to  the  church,  instead  of  submission  to  the  grand  truths  on 
which  the  church  rests  ;  it  demands  of  mankind  that  they  should 
merge  their  individual  responsibility  in  that  (►f  the  church  ;  and  it 
])resents  the  imposing  but  deceptive  spectacle  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
individuals  held  together,  not  by  any  common  bond  of  truth,  which 
they  have  examined  and  ap])roved  for  themselves,  but  by  the  shadowy 
auth(>rity  of  the  church,  ‘  whose  right  it  is  to  judge  of  tlie  true  mean¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  sacred  writ,’  and  to  dictate  a  creed  which  all 
are  bound  to  believe.* — pp.  HI,  32. 

With  how  much  greater  force  does  this  apply  to  some  of  the 
prelates,  and  to  all  the  Puseyites  in  the  J^higlish  hierarchy,  who 
among  protestants  contend  for  the  popish  rule  of  faith,  merely 
to  get  rid  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  order  that  the 
priests  may  Moril  it  over  (iod’s  heritage!’  The  subject  of  the 
third  homily  is  ‘the  Protestant  Hide  of  Faith.’  In  this  dis¬ 
course  the  all-suthciency  of  the  Ihhle  as  a  rule  of  faith  is  argued 
from  its  avowed  object  as  a  revelation  from  (iod;  from  its  ex¬ 
quisite  adaptation  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  such  a  rule; 
and  from  the  utter  uncertainty  which  must  hang  over  the 
interests  of  men’s  salvation  if  any  other  rule  is  permitted  to 
interjiose. 

The  fourth  homily  is  entitled  ‘  Deviations  from,  and  abuses  of, 

^  the  Protestant  Rule  of  Faith.’  This  lecture  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  im|)ortant.  It  is  a  melancholy  display  of  the  weakiit'ss 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  corrujiting  iidluence  of  hierarchical 
pride,  in  debasing  truth  and  depriving  the  Scrijitures  of  all  their 
ethcacy. 

‘Can  any  thoughtful  Christian,’  exclaims  Dr.  ^lorison,  ‘mark  the 
movements  of  the  tractarians,  and  not  jierceive  with  what  riqiid 
strides  they  are  advancing  towards  the  errors  of  Komanism  ?  They 
indeed  disavow  this,  and  tell  us  that  thew  are  our  only  ])rotect(*rs  from 
the  encroachments  of  Home  ;  but  facts  speak  louder  than  w(>rds ;  and 
Romanists  are  full  of  exultation  at  what  is  now  transpiring  in  Fnglaml. 
Go,  as  we  have  done,  into  the  churches  of  some  of  these  ])seudo- pro¬ 
testants,  and  what  do  we  hear?  Such  doctrines,  brethren,  as  these: 
— Salvation  by  the  sacraments — baptismal  justitication — the  church 
the  dis]H*nser  of  forgiveness — sins  after  laqitism  only  to  be  removed  hy 
penance  and  fasting.  \Vith  this  class  of  theologians,  the  Liwd’s  sup¬ 
per  is  a  saviijicef  and  the  communion  table  an  altar,  before  which 
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tlioir  repeated  geiiurtexii»iis  afferd  but  too  striking  j)nH»f  that  in  all 
things  they  are  tiu)  superstitious. 

‘  V»m  hear  them  proclaiming  the  value,  or  at  least  the  harmlessness, 
of  saintly  relics,  defending  the  use  of  images  and  crucifixes,  extolling 
the  superior  sanctity  of  a  state  of  celibacy,  encouraging  prayers  for  the 
departed,  and  contending  b>r  their  succession  from  the  ap(»stles,  with 
as  much  pertinacity  as  if  they  possessed  the  power  «»f  working  miracles, 
or  as  if  they  believed  that  Home  was  the  mother  of  all  churches,  and 
that  Peter  was  the  first  of  the  ])opes. 

*  If  these  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  prophetic  signs  of  what  is  coming 
upon  us,  it  must  be  because  a  spirit  of  slumber  and  infatuation  has 
fallen  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  As  are  the  first  fruits,  such  will 
he  the  approaching  harvest.  It  is  high  time  for  sober-minded  and 
enlightened  Christians  t«>  bestir  themselves,  and  to  contend  earnestly 
for  the  simple  faith  of  Scripture,  uiisupplemented  by  the  traditions  and 
superstitious  usages  of  an  age  far  removed  from  the  simj)licity  of  the 
gospel.’ — pp.  HI,  <k>. 


Having  briefly  illustrated  the  propositions,  that  ‘  the  |)rotes- 
‘  testant  rule  of  faith  is  in  danger  from  two  extremes,  the  ex- 
‘  treme  of  rationalism  and  of  enthusiasm,’  the  author  proceeds, 
in  the  fifth  homily,  to  a  consideration  of  the  grand  and  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  the  oasis  of  all  scriptural 
clnistianity — the  ‘  Doctrine  of  .1  ustifieation  hy  Faith.’  In  this 
part  of  his  work  Dr.  xMorison  a|)pears  to  tlie  greatest  advantage. 
The  soundness  of  his  theology — the  extent  of  the  knowhalge 
wliicli  he  brings  to  hear  uj)on  the  several  (jiiestions  at  issue 
between  evangelical  protestants  and  Homanists — and  the  forci¬ 
ble  manner  in  whicli  he  presses  his  arguments  home  to  the 
understandings  and  consciences  of  his  hearers,  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  his  talents,  diligence,  and  piety. 

Fmlerthe  head  of  Oxford  fu  rors,  in  reference  to . I  ustifieation, 
which  occupies  the  sixth  homily.  Dr.  Morison  has  borne  a 
faithful  testimony. 

‘  The  lbij)al  (Church ;  its  Apocalyptic  Character,’  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  seventh  homily.  It  does  not  possess  much  originality. 
The  case  against  Home,  as  the  man  of  sin,  is  madt;  out  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  with  the  usual  success.  It  is,  however,  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  every  thing  of  a  sectarian  character  or  bitter 
spirit.  The  system  is  denounced,  and  not  the  men  who  uphold 
it,  except  in  notorious  instances  of  a  flagitious  departure  from 
truth  and  honesty. 

The  Duty  of  Separating  from  the  Papal  Church  forms  the  topic 
of  the  eighth  homily.  Here  again  the  ancient  path  of  chrisfian 
argument,  against  all  communion  with  the  arch-apostasy  is 
trodden  with  a  firm  foot,  and  with  a  graceful  moviMuent.  Ihe 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  homilies  treat  of  the  church  of 
f'hrist,  the  minisfry,  and  the  sacraments — three  things  which 
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the  |)0|)e  and  Dr.  Piisey  Iiave  averted  from  their  scriptural 
character  and  uses,  and  moulded  into  an  hierarchy  *  devised  hv 
‘  the  priest,  tor  the  glory  of  the  priest,  and  in  whicli  a  priestlv 
‘  caste  is  dominant.’ 

The  iiomilist  shows,  when  speaking  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
that  it  is  Not  the  world  ;  but  a  fellowship,  a  communion  of  j)er- 
sons,  ‘  called,  chosen,  and  faithful ;’  that  it  is  not  a  political  hut 
a  spiritual  fellowship  ;  that  it  is  not  national  and  provincial, 
and  above  all,  that  it  is  not  hierarchical. 

‘  In  other  words,  it  does  not  consist  merely  of  its  spiritual  rulers, 
Imt  includes  also  the  whole  dock  of  Christ.  ‘  The  Li>rd’s  portion  is 
his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.’  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
simile  instance  iii  the  Xew’  Testament  in  which  apostles,  elders,  or 
hivliops,  ‘  ])astors  and  teachers,’  are  spoken  of  as  the  church  in  their 
otHcial  ca]>acity.  It  is  an  innovation  of  a  very  sns])ici«uis  character, 
and  which  it  recpiires  becoming  vigilance  to  counteract,  when  the 
rulers  td’  the  church  assume  to  he  the  church  itself.  "I'he  church  in 
any  particular  ])lace,  according  to  apost(dic  ])recedent,  is  the  IhuIv  <»f 
the  faithful  united  in  Indy  fellowship,  with  their  bishops  and  deacons. 
All  the  members  of  the  f.rst  churclies  had  an  ex])ress  function  to  ])er- 
form  in  tlieir  due  government,  according  to  th.e  laws  of  ('hrist,  as  laid 
4h)wu  by  in^jiired  men.  They  are  never  apj)ealed  to,  in  cases  where 
certain  abuses  had  arisen,  as  if  their  rulers  alone  had  to  supply  the 
proper  corrective.  Kven  a])ostles  themselves,  as  in  the  case  (»f  Ihiul 
with  the  Corinthian  church,  while  they  condemned  existing  abuses, 
and  urged  the?  necessary  reforms,  did  not  take  upon  them  the  ])roper 
function  of  the  churches,  but  called  upon  them, — that  is  u])on  the 
whole  assemblv  of  the  faithful — to  dischariie  their  duties  to  C  hrist, 
and  to  their  olfending  brethren.  ‘  1  wrote  unto  you,’  said  Paul,  in  an 
epistle,  ‘  not  to  company  with  fornicators  :  yet  not  altogether  with  the 
fornicators  of  this  world,  or  w  ith  the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  w  ith 
ididaters  ;  for  then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the  world.  But  now  I 
have  written  unto  yon  not  io  keej)  comjiany,  if  any  man  that  is  called 
a  brother  he  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idedater,  or  a  railer,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner  ;  w  ith  such  an  one,  no,  not  to  eat.  For 
what  have  1  to  do  to  judge  tlu*m  also  that  are  w  ithout  ?  do  not  ye  judge 
them  that  are  within  ?  But  them  that  are  without  (Jod  judgeth. 
Therefore  put  awaif  from  a  motif/  yourselves  (hat  wieked  person.’ 

‘  I  am  hidd  to  say,  that  if  there  had  been  a  particle  of  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal  principle  in  the  apostolic  churches,  such  an  address  as  this  would 
never  have  been  delivered  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians  at  Corinth. 
Certain  ])rinci]des  are  here  assumed,  which  it  is  in  vain  for  any  one, 
admitting  the  authority  «if  the  insjiired  writings,  to  attempt  to  evade 
or  deny.  First,  here  is  an  individual  community  (»f  believers,  jH»ssess- 
ing,  and  strenuously  urged  to  exercise,  the  functions  of  self-government 
and  discipline.  Second, —  here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle, 
that  every  church  member  has  a  right,  and  is  in  duty  hound,  to  take 
part  in  the  judgment,  or  discipline,  of  the  church.  And,  Third, — here 
IS  a  whole  chnrch  enjoined  to  put  awav  from  themselves  an  unworthy 
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iueinbt*r,  witliout  a  hint  of  any  s])otMal  aiitliority  Ihmii*;  exercist*(l  in  tlu* 
mutter  (ni  the  j)art  of  their  rulers.  Ami  if  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful  had  thus  a  tuiictiou,  iu  the  act  of  excludiiij;  unworthy  lueiuhers 
from  their  fellowshij),  what  sidier  luiiid  can  douht,  that  to  the  same 
holly  pertained  the  ri^ht  of  jiidiriuj;  as  to  the  ciualiticatiou  of  those  who 
Nouiiht  to  join  themselves  to  their  holy  fraternity  ?  As  a  matter  of 
umlouhted  fact,  the  same  body,  on  occasion  of  the  repentance  of  the 
incestuous  person,  are  called  upon  to  restore  him  to  their  fellowship, 
their  ctmtidcnce,  and  their  love.  ‘  15ut  if  any,’  says  Paul,  *  have  caused 
orief,  lie  hath  not  orieved  me  hut  in  j>art  :  that  1  may  not  overcharge 
you  all.  Sutheient  to  such  a  man  is  this  jninishment,  which  was  in¬ 
flicted  of  manv.  So  that  contrariwise  ve  ontrht  rather  to  forgive  him, 
and  comfort  him,  lest,  ])erha])s,  such  an  one  should  he  swallowed  uj)  of 
overmuch  sorrow.  \\  herefore  I  beseech  yon  that  ye  would  confirm 
your  love  toward  him.  For  to  this  end  also  did  I  write,  that  I  mioht 
know  the  proof  of  yon,  whether  ye  he  obedient  in  all  things.’  * 

— pp.  2o\ — 264. 


Apostolical  succession,  the  nest  eoo'  of  popery,  and  from 
which  it  never  fails  to  he  enoendered  in  some  of  its  most  dan- 
<ierous  forms,  as  it  regards  tlie  souls  of  men,  is  exjiosi'd  as  an 
audacious  assuinjition,  and  a  gross  absurdity.  This  forms  the 
subject  of  tlu*  tentli  homily.  This  basis  of  hierarchical  domina¬ 
tion,  whenever  it  is  assumed  by  the  priests  of  any  church,  is 
assumed  to  inv(‘st  them  with  sujierhuman  power,  while  it  claims 
for  their  church  the  character  of  a  divine  as  distinguished  from 
a  human  institution.  Thus  the  Church  of  pjigland,  tin*  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  state,  and  which  was  made  by  act  of  parliament,  is 
according  to  Mr.  Keble,  ‘the  only  church  in  this  realm  which 
‘  lias  a  right  to  be  cpiite  sure  that  slie  has  the  Lord’s  body  to 
‘  give  to  his  |)eople.’ 

The  whole  passage  is  remaikabh'. 

‘  ‘  Their  jirinciple  ’  (referring  to  thehisho])s  and  presbyters  of  the  first 
five  centuries)  ‘  was  this  :  I'hat  the  Holy  Feast  of  our  Saviour  s  sacrU 
JicCy  which  all  confess  to  he  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  was 
intended  hv  him  to  he  constantly  conveyed,  through  the  hands  of  com¬ 
missioned  ])ersons.  Kxce])t  therefore  we  can  slmw  such  a  warrant,  we 
cannot  he  sure  that  our  hands  couvn/  the  sacrifice;  we  cannot  he  sure 
that  souls  worthily  prepared,  receiving  ‘the  bread  wliich  we  break,’ 
and  ‘  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,’ are  partakers  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  (’hrist.  Pietv,  then,  and  Christian  reverence,  and  sincere 
devout  love  of  our  Pedeemer,  nay,  and  charity  to  tlie  souls  of  our 
brethren,  not  good  order  and  expediency  only,  would  [irompt  us,  at  all 
earthly  risks,  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  seal  and  warrant  of  (Mirist. 

‘  ‘  \Vhv  should  we  talk  so  much  of  an  establishment,  and  so  little  of 
our  APOSTOLICAL  sri’CKssioN  ?  hy  should  we  not  endeavor  to  im- 
j)ress  our  people  with  this  jdain  truth  ; — that  by  separating  themselves 
from  onr  communion,  they  separate  themselves  not  only  from  a  decent, 
orderly,  useful  society,  but  from  the  only  church  in  this  rkalm 
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WHICH  HAS  A  HIOIIT  TO  BK  QUITE  SURE  THAT  SHE  HAS  THE  Lord’s 
BODY  TO  GIVE  TO  HIS  PEoPLe/ 

‘  ‘  I  readily  allow/  adds  this  writer,  ‘  tliat  this  view  of  oiir  calling 
has  somvlUing  in  it  text  high  and  nigslerious  to  he  undcrslood  hif  un. 
learned  (diristians,  lint  the  learned  surely  are  just  as  unegnal  to  it. 
Tliis  is  part  of  that  iiietfahle  mystery  called,  in  our  creed,  ‘  the  (’oni- 
nuinioii  of  Saints;’  and,  with  all  other  Christian  mysteries,  is  above  the 
understanding  of  all  alike ^  yet  practically  alike  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  are  trilling  to  embrace  it  by  true  faith.*  ’ — pp.  28.S,  284. 

This  nivstery  of  inicpiity  jiroves  its  satanic  orij^in,  by  dis- 
pcnsiiij;  with  all  moral  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  apostolical 
duties  in  tliese  successional  apostles.  A  Layman,  in  No.  4  of 
the  Tracts,  talks  of  Mhe  p(‘tty  differences  between  sinner  and 
‘  sinner,’  thus  avowing  the  frightful  heresy,  that  it  can  matter 
but  little  whether  a 
or  a  bad,  })rovided  ] 

On  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  to  ajmstolical  succession.  Dr. 
N1  orison  ([notes  Dishoj)  StillingHeet  with  great  effect. 


jirofessed  minister  of  Christ  be  a  gimd  man 
le  be  invc'sted  with  the  mysterv  of  orders. 


‘  ‘  Anti([iiity,*  says  tlie  learned  prelate,  ‘  is  most  defective  where  it  is 
(i.  e.  wouhl  he,  if  t()  he  relied  u[)t>n)  most  useful,  viz.  in  the  time  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  apostles  ;  which  must  have  been  most  hel[)fnl  to  us 
in  this  iiKpiiry.  For  who  dare  with  contidence  believe  the  conjectures 
of  Ihisehius,  at  three  hundred  years’  distance  from  apostolical  times, 
when  he  hath  lU)  other  testimony  to  vouch  hut  the  Hypotyj)oses  of  an 
uncertain  (.’lement,  and  the  (’ommeiitaries  of  Heu:esip[)us,  whose  rela¬ 
tion  and  authority  are  as  ([uestionahle  as  many  (d  the  re])orts  of  Euse¬ 
bius  himself  are  in  reference  to  those  elder  time's  ;  for  which  I  need  no 
other  testimony  hut  Eusebius,  in  a  ])lace  enough  to  blast  the  whole 
credit  i»f  auti([nity,  as  to  the  matter  now  in  dehate  }  For  speaking  of 
Paid  ami  Peter,  and  the  churches  by  them  [ilanted,  and  coming  to 
in({uire  after  their  successors,  he  makes  this  very  ingenuous  confession: 

‘  Hut  of  these  ([ktsous  mentioned)  how  many,  and  these  being  genuine 
followers,  were  a[)proved  to  he  competent  shejiherds  to  feed  the 
churches  founded  by  them  (the  apostles),  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  except 
such  as  are  to  he  [licked  u]>  out  of  the  declarations  of  Paul.*  Say  you 
so.^  Is  it  so  hard  a  matter  to  find  out  who  succeeded  the  apostles  in 
the  churches  [ilantcd  by  them,  unless  it  he  those  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Paul*?  \\  liat  becomes  then  of  our  niKptestionable  line  oj 
sncccssion  of  the  hisho[)s  of  several  churches,  and  the  large  diagrams 
imule  of  the  apostolical  churches,  with  every  man’s  name  set  down  in 
his  order  e — as  it  the  writer  had  been  C’larencieux  (king-at-arms  in  the 
heralds  olhee)  to  the  a[)ostles  themselves  !  Is  it  eontc  to  this  at  last, 
that  we  have  nothing  certain  hut  what  we  have  in  Scri[»ture  ?  And 
must  then  the  trailition  of  the  church  he  our  rule  to  interpret  Serip~ 
turc  by  *  An  excellent  way  to  tind  out  truth,  doubtless  !  To  bend 
the  rule  to  the  cna^ked  stick  ;  to  make  the  judge  stand  to  the  o[)iuion 
of  the  lac(juey,  what  sentence  he  shall  pass  upon  the  cause  in  (juestion; 
to  make  Scripture  siaiul  caji-in.hand  to  tradition,  to  know  whether 
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it  may  have  leave  to  speak  or  no  !  Are  all  the  ji^reat  outcries  of  apos. 
tolical  traditions,  of  personal  succession,  <»f  uiK^iiestionahle  records, 
resolved  at  last  into  the  Scripture  itself,  hy  him  frinn  whom  these  lon^ 
pedigrees  are  fetched  ?  'I  heu  let  succession  know  its  p/acCy  and  learn 
to  vail  bonnet  to  the  Scripture.  And  withal,  let  men  take  heed  of 
overreaching  themselves,  when  they  would  bring  down  s(»  large  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  single  bishops  from  the  tirst  and  present  times  of  the  church  ; 
for  it  will  he  hard  for  others  to  believe  them,  when  Kusebius  pr<»fesseth 
it  is  so  hard  to  tind  them.  Well  might  Scaliger  then  com])lain  (/'ro- 
Icp.  in  Citron.  Euseh.)^  that  the  interval  from  the  lust  chapter  of  the 
Acts  to  the  middle  of  Trajan,  in  which  time  Quadratus  and  Ignatius 
began  to  flourish,  was  tempus  as  \'arro  speaks  ;  a  mere  chaos  of 

time,  tilled  up  with  the  rude  conceptions  of  I’apias,  Hennas,  and 
others,  who,  like  Hannibal,  when  they  could  not  find  a  way  through, 
would  make  one,  either  bp  force  or  fraud.'  ’ — ])p.  — ‘29  I. 

'The  Sacraments’  are  treated  at  great  length  in  the  eleventh 
homily.  Entreating  our  readers  to  peruse  with  attention,  and 
practically  to  follow  the  advice  of  Dr.  M orison  in  the  last 
homily,  entitled  the  Duty  of  Protestants  at  the  Preseiit  ('risis, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  ])assag(*s  we  have  (piote.d,  and  that  with 
which  we  take  leave  of  him  in  the  homily  on  the  sacraments, 
will  be  a  suflicient  recommendation  of  Dr.  M orison’s  most 
seasonable  Homilies  for  the  Times. 

‘It  is  lamentable,  beyond  exjwessinn,  that  ])rofessed  ])rotestants 
shmdd  recpiire  to  he  combated  w’ith  the  same  weap(ms  ])recisely  as 
those  employed  against  the  worst  errors  of  Homanism.  Hut  so  it  must 
be,  w  hile  the  pestilence  of  Htanan  heresy  lurks  w  ithin  the  precincts  of 
a  reformed  church.  W  hat  can  he  said  of  men  who  talk  of  *  the 
change  which  the  holy  elements  underg*),  as  consecrated  by  the  priest,* 
as  a  ‘  miracle,"  hut  tliat  they  are  undisguised  j»apists  ?  W  e  cannot 
w’omler  to  find  the  satne  w  riters  speaking  of  the  cross  as  a ‘.vocra/m* /*//// 
sign,"  ^  a  holy,  ej/lcacious  emblem  nor  are  we  shockeel  to  find  them 
expressing  their  desires  in  the  follmving  terms :  ‘  W^e  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  no  English  church  will  want  what  many  possess 
already,  the  image  of  the  cross  in  some  place  sufficiently  conspicuous 
to  assist  the  devotions  of  the  w’orshipper.  Let  us  multiply  the  same 
ho/y  efficacious  emblem  far  and  u  ide.  There  is  no  sayiny  how  many 
sins  its  awful  form  may  scare,  how  many  evils  avert!'  Hut  this  is 
not  all  :  *  >\’ith  the  cross,'  say  these  writers,  ‘  should  he  associated 
other  catholic  svmhols  still  more  than  even  itself,  ^&;vavra  {lunal 

to  the  spiritualhf  disceruiny).  For  those  painted  windows  seem  to 
furnish  a  suitable  place.  1'hey  should  at  all  events  he  confined  to  the 
most  sacred  portions  of  the  buildiny.  Sucli  are  the  Lamb  with  the 
standard;  the  descending  Dove;  the  Anchor;  the  'friangle  ;  the 
Pelican  ;  the  {  fish),  ami  others.  IVrhajis  the  two  or  three  last 

mentioned,  as  being  of  most  recondite  meaning,  should  he  atloplcd  later 
than  the  rest.’ 

‘  Such  is  the  grave  counsel  tendered  by  our  Anglo-Catholics  to  the 
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protestants  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century — such  are  the 
destructive  superstitions  inculcated  by  members  of  a  church,  whose 
forefathers  hied  at  the  stake  for  rejecting  those  very  popish  inventions 
which  they  are  now  struggling  to  revive  No  one,  accpiainted  witii 
the  distinguishing  tenets  of  protestantism,  can  look  into  their  writings, 
w'ithout  feeling  that  he  has  crossed  the  boundary  line  of  the  Heforina- 
tion,  and  that  he  is  expatiating  in  the  field  of  papal  heresy  and  will, 
worship ;  he  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  the  men  w  ho  con¬ 
fronted  Romanism  in  this  country  is  not  in  them  ;  that  they  have 
forgotten  the  witness  of  our  dying  martyrs  to  the  truth  of  Christ ;  and 
that  a  few'  more  steps,  in  the  dow  invard  career  of  error,  w'ill  carry  them 
headlong  into  the  very  vortex  of  undisguised  popery.  Their  severest 
attacks  on  Romanism  are  all  of  the  nature  of  apologies  ;  w'hile  its 
])rincipal  ingredients  appear  to  have  been  taken  u])  in  their  creed. 
W  ith  them  (’atholic  tradition  is  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and 
all  ])rivate  judgment  is  proscribed : — their  notions  of  the  church  are  as 
awful  as  any  ever  issued  from  the  papal  throne ; — they  teach  that 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  all  saving  grace,  How'  to  mankind  through  ih  * 
medium  of  the  priest ; — prayers  for  departed  saints  are  negatively 
encouraged  by  them  ; — the  absence  of  popish  anointings  in  baptism 
and  confirmation  is  spoken  of  as  ‘  the  loss  of  a  privilege  ;*  the  use  of 
relics  and  images,  as  aids  to  devotion,  is  far  more  encouraged  than 
condemned  ; — an  unmarried  clergy,  assisted  in  their  work  by  *  the 
sisters  of  charity,^  is  that  condition  of  the  sacred  ofhce  which  many  of 
them  long  to  see  restored  ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  Rome 
which  is  not  in  some  w'ay  mimicked  by  these  modern  Jesuits  of  the 
English  church.* — pp.  328 — 331. 


All  this  is  indeed  lamentable  ;  but  is  it  not  natural  ?  A  pro- 
testant  hierarchy  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  religion 
invented  by  the  priest  for  the  honor  of  the  priest,  and  in  which 
the  priestly  caste  predominates,  brings  forth  its  natural  fruits 
when  it  generates  ])oj)ery  and  Puseyism.  Men  do  not  gather 
ligs  of  thistles,  nor  grapes  of  thorns. 
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Art.  IX.  Annuals  and  Illustratkd  Works 

1.  Fishers  Dniirino  Hoorn  Scrap  \H42.  filth  Ptyetic  lilustra- 
tions.  Hy  Mary  llowixr. 

2.  The  Jurenile  Scrajf  Book.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  1H42.  lA>iulon  : 
Fisher  and  Co. 

IF  1  he  Rhitu\  Itoh/^  and  Greece,  In  a  Series  of  Draicinffs  from  Xa- 
tnre  fa/  Colonel  Cock  fairn^  Major  Irton^  Messrs.  Bartlett^  lAHteh,,  and 
fVoJfensfn'r<ier.  ff  ith  Historical  and  Lajendart/  I)i>sc nations.  By 

tln^  Rev.  (1.  N.  W  RKiirr,  M.A.  Eondon  ;  Fisher  and  (\). 

4.  Historic  lllastrations  of  the  Bifde.  l^rincl/Hillt/  after  the  Old  Masters. 
l.ondon  :  Fisher  and  Co. 

D.  Canadian  Scenert/  Illustrated.,  S^'c.  Part  XFII.  i.ondon  :  Georj^^e 
Virtue. 

().  The  Scenerf/  and  Anth/uities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.  Part  Fill. 
l.ondon:  (ieor<i;e  Virtue. 

T^l SUER’S  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Hook  wears  the  familiar 
aspect  of  an  old  friend,  in  whose  company  we  have  sjH*nt 
some  pleasant  hours,  and  whose  re-aj)pearance  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  always  matter  of  joy.  Its  eleerant  exterior 
is  in  tasteful  keepin<»*  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  altogether  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  |)leasin^ 
companions  of  the  drawing  room  w  hich  the  prolific  press  sends 
forth.  The  illustrations,  which  are  thirty  in  numher,  consist  of 
.  a  variety  of  views  descri|)tive  of  Constantino|)le,  Syria,  (in'ece, 
Sicily,  Italy,  the  Rhine,  the  Himalaya,  and  the  (hini^es;  to<xether 
with  some  Scripture  illustrations  and  a  few'  portraits  of  distin¬ 
guished  individuals.  Many  of  these  plates  are  of  first  rate 
excellence,  and  none  are  unworthy  of  the  place  assiirned  them. 
The  |)resent  volume,  like  that  of  last  year,  is  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  Ilowitt,  than  whom  a  more  suitable  successor  to 
L.  Vj.  L.  could  not  have  been  found.  Such  a  work  does  not 
call  for  or  admit  of  any  very  ^reat  merit  in  its  poetic  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  is  enoup;h  that  the  versification  he  smootli,  a^r(‘eal)le, 
and  somewhat  sprightly.  Indeed,  whatever  higher  |)retensions 
of  a  literary  kind  were  formerly  put  forth  by  our  annuals, 
have  been  long  since  exchanged  for  the  more  distinguished 
reputation  which  they  enjoy  as  works  of  art.  Mrs.  Ilowitt 
introduces  her  volume  in  the  following  appropriate  stanzas, 
which  are  dated  from  Heidelberg,  where  she  is  at  |)resent 
residing: : 

O 

‘  In  this  fair  land  w’liere  I  am  writing  now, 

M  li(»in  they  would  honor,  they  salute  with  flowers  ; 

Flowers  wreath  the  cup,  and  garlands  hind  the  brow  ; 

They  grace  the  saddest  and  the  brightest  hours. 


Ill 
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*  This  is  the  wreath  that  I  for  you  have  twined, 

A  wreath  of  s(>n«^ — may  it  ])e  ever  green  ! 

A  wreath  of  love  round  h>ving  brows  to  bind, 
Roses  fresh  blown  with  myrtle  sprays  between. 

‘  A  wreath  (d*  joy,  to  give  a  pulse  to  pleasure ; 

Of  memory,  to  recall  bright  moments  tied  ; 

Of  friendship,  for  the  faithful  heart  to  treasure  ; 
Of  holy  recidlections  of  the  dead  ! 

‘  Receive  the  wreath,  it  holds  a  secret  spell 
To  bless  the  brows  tliat  wear  it. — So  farewell  !  ’ 


The  contents  of  such  a  volume  do  not  afford  much  sco])e 
extract,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  the 
lowing, — the  truthfulness  and  graphic  ])ower  of  which  will 
readily  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  reader: 

‘the  prodical’s  return. 

‘  I'he  old  Oount  Everbard  sate  till  it  w'as  late ; 

(luest  he  had  none,  nor  friend,  to  dissipate 
The  weary  lunirs  of  that  November  night  ; 

His  servant  lit  the  lamp,  the  fire  was  bright ; 

'flu*  open  book  before  him  lay,  but  he 
Turned  not  a  ]>age  of  that  old  history, 

^Vritten  by  Froissart,  of  the  wars  in  France, 

His  favorite  V(>lume.  Heavy  thoughts,  perchance. 

Awakened  by  a  sound,  or  by  the  day, 

funked  to  the  ])ast,  though  hmv  were  hard  to  say. 

That  night  upoi\  the  old  man’s  spirit  lay. 

‘  (tone  years  returned,  when  he  was  young  and  hale. 

And,  like  the  opening  (»f  a  pleasant  tale. 

Life  lay  l)efore  him,  fresh  and  bright,  and  boon. 

As  is  a  morning  in  the  (uh»rous  June. 

The  dead  were  with  him  ;  not  as  last  arrayed. 

In  grave-clothes,  and  within  the  coHin  laid; 

Hut  loving,  living,  beautifid,  and  glad. 

Each  with  the  smile  which  when  on  earth  they  had  ; 

As  if  from  heaven  they  came  to  bless  his  years, 

’I’o  whisper  comf(»rt,  though  they  called  for  tears, 
thoughts  of  the  dead,  however  blest,  recall 
’1  houghts  of  the  living— of  the  prodigal  ; 

Of  him  the  youngest,  fairest,  as  men  said, 
for  whom  such  h<*pi‘less,  bitter  tears  were  shed. 
i  ount  Everbard  wept,  not  as  he  oft  had  done 
Over  the  wilful,  unrepentant  son  ; 

Ibit,  for  his  st)ul  was  filled  with  yearning  ruth, 

O  er  him  in  childhood  and  in  graceful  youth  ; 
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He  saw  the  ])oy  with  hair  like  chistoriii"  jjolil, 
^\'ith  lauijhini;  eye,  and  aspect  fair  and  htdd : 
Satchel  on  shoulder  stroii*;,  alert  and  ijay, 
Ihnindin^  to  school  upon  a  sninnier’s  day  ; 


‘  lie  saw  him  older  grown,  when  manhood’s  grace 
Cast  its  first  coloring  on  his  noble  face  ; 

When  maidens  loved  him,  and  when  pleasure  set 
F4»r  his  unwary  feet  her  artful  net; 

He  wept ;  not  tears  of  wrathful  anguish  deep, 

But  tears  of  pity,  such  as  angels  wee]) ; 

‘  Youth  is  hut  weak,  and  pleasure’s  lures  are  strong ; 
I  said,  I  ])ardoued  and  forbore  too  long; — 

So  heaven  have  mercy  on  me,  I  was  wrong  ! 

We  all  are  sinners  in  the  eye  of  heaven. 

And  he  loves  nmst,  to  whom  is  most  forgiven  !’ 

So  spake  Count  Kverhard,  and  witli  gushing  tears 
Lived  o’er  again  the  days  of  other  years. 

’J'he  night  grew  late  ;  still  Froissart  lay  unread; 
Upmi  his  hand  reclined  the  old  man’s  head  : 

The  unstirred  fire  within  the  grate  had  dimmed, 

The  waning  lamj)  before  him  sto<»d  untrimmed ; 

Of  outward  things  that  night  he  took  no  care. 

His  soul  was  wrestling  with  his  (lod  in  j)rayer. 

^  A  low  stej)  entered  ;  Kverhard  raised  his  head  ; 

U  as  it  a  robber  with  that  stealthy  tread. 

And  that  pale  visage, — was  it  jiale  with  dread  ? 

*  Father  !’  a  low  voice  sj)ake,  ‘  refuse  not  grace  ! 

I  am  a  sinner,  yet  1  seek  thy  face : 

’Fore  thee  and  heaven  a  sinner,  yet  I  flee, 
Bej)entant,  humbled,  father,  unto  thee  !’  * 


The  Juvenile  Scrap  Booh,  e(lit(*(l  by  Mrs.  L'llis,  is  sure 
of  a  hearty  welcome  from  our  young  folks.  Though  grave 
in  its  character,  and  somewhat  <lefieient  in  vivacity  and 
spriglitliness,  it  combines  the  amusing  and  instructive  in 
a  suflicient  degree  to  remhu*  it  an  acc(‘j)table  companion 
during  our  long  winter  evenings.  Tlie  useful  tendency  of  Mrs. 
hdlis’s  labors  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  volume,  which  it 
renders  at  once  a  safe  and  a  desirable  associate  for  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  youth.  ‘  Between  some  of  the  readers,’  slu*  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  and  the  writer  of  these  j)ages,  no  other  earthly 
‘  int(*rcouse  ever  will  exist ;  it  is  theredbre  the  more  desirable 

*  that  this  medium  should  be  associated  with  j)l(*asurable  sensa- 
‘  tions  :  not  mendy  that  the  Juvenile  Scrap  Booh  may  be  a 
‘  favorite  in  the  library,  but  that  the  moral  truths  it  is  intended 

*  to  convey  may  be  connected  with  ha|)py  recolU’Ctions  of  fir(;- 

*  side  enjoyments ;  and  that  the  recurrence  of  social  pleasure 
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‘  niav  in  its  turn  reiiiiiid  them  that  life  is  not  all  a  holiduv,  but 
*  that  seasons  of  relaxation  are  never  so  truly  happy  as  when 
‘  they  are  blended  with  social  and  religious  duties.’ 

Tile  volume  contains  sixteen  em^raviuo’s,  with  alternat(‘  |)rose 
and  verse  illustrations,  ’fhree  views  in  Switzerland,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  and  Italy,  are  ingeniously  cumnected  in  a  familiar  dialo'^ue 
between  two  children  and  their  o()verness,  whilst  two  views  in 
South  Africa  and  a  portrait  of  the  Catiie  chief 'f/at/oe  are  linked 
tot^ether  in  an  interesting  narrative  entitled  African  Scenes. 
The  Danws  School  will  be  read  with  ])leasure  by  every  frieiul 
of  the  present  system  of  infantile  education,  whilst  the  following 
stanzas  will  find  a  ready  response  in  all  truly  bhiglish  breasts, 
though  their  force  and  beauty  will  be  fully  apj)reciated  only  by 
those  who,  like  their  fair  author,  have  just  returned  tVoui 
sojourning  in  a  foreign  land. 


‘the  homes  of  old  England. 

‘  The  hemes  ef  old  Enghuid,  1  see  them  again  ; 

'I  he  thuvers  on  the  meadow,  the  flocks  on  the  ])laiii, 

I'he  white  gables  gleaming  among  the  green  trees  ; 

Oh,  who  could  be  weary  of  ])ictures  like  these? 

‘  I  see  the  green  lawn,  with  its  border  of  flowers, 

I  feel  the  cool  shade  of  its  trellis-W(»rk  bowers, 

1  hear  the  sweet  music  of  woodland  and  grove  ; 

And  are  they  not  near  me,  the  friends  whom  I  love  ? 

‘  Once  more  I  behold  the  neat  c{»ttagcs  too, 

The  woodbine-wroathed  windows,  where  sun-shine  smiles  through 
'flu*  orchards,  s(»  gay  with  the  ])romise  of  spring, 

'I'he  gardens  of  roses  where  summer-hirds  sing  : 

‘  The  laborer  returning  at  night  from  his  toil, 
fi*  sit  by  his  fire,  and  to  see  the  sweet  smile 
Of  untiring  affection,  more  felt  than  express’d, 

That  welcome  him  back  to  the  home  of  his  rest. 

^  All  these  have  I  sigh’d  for  when  far,  far  awav, 

When  soft  was  the  moonlight,  and  daz/ding  the  day  ; 

W  hen  all  things  around  me  were  changing  and  nev/, 

'fo  the  homes  of  (»ld  England  my  thoughts  were  still  true. 

^  1  ’ve  been  where  the  streams,  with  more  silvery  swell, 

Have  woke  the  wild  echoes  of  many  a  green  dell  ; 

\\  here  landscapes  more  lovely,  and  vistas  mori'  bright, 

1  ban  fancy  eVr  pictured,  have  hurst  on  my  sight. 

‘  I ’ve  been  where  the  flow’rs  were  more  brilliant  in  hue, 

1  he  skies  nu>re  resplendent  with  sa])phire  and  blue; 

I 've  been  where  the  rocks  were  more  bold  and  sublime^ — 

Hut  1  wanted  the  sound  of  the  evening-beirs  chime. 
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'  1  ’ve  1)0011  whore  the  air  was  inoro  puro  ami  inure  oahn, 

Tlio  hroatli  of  the  luorning  more  lailoii  with  halm  ; 

1  ’ve  heen  whore  the  sun  in  more  jtlory  lias  set, 
l^iit  the  homos  of  old  Knglaml  I  iioVr  could  forgot.' 

The  RhinCy  Itah/y  and  (ireece  is  a  noble  volunie,  somewhat 
akin,  but  in  our  jiuli’inent  greatly  superior,  to  those  which  belong 
more  strictly  to  the  class  of  annuals.  It  contains  thirty-three 
engravings  full  of  the  most  romantic,  picturesque,  and  highly 
beautiful  scenery  that  our  globe  presents.  The  three  regions 
whicli  the  artist  has  here  brought  into  juxta-jiosition  are  (*ach 
distinguished  by  some  features  jieculiar  to  itself,  and  are  invested 
with  an  interest  unique  and  entrancing.  ‘I'lie  ancient,  the 
^  most  chivalrous  history  of  Europe,  is  illustrated  by  their 
‘scenery;  and  only  completely  illustrated  by  this  triple  alli- 
‘  ance.^  The  jilates  are  executed  in  the  style  which  usually 
distinguishes  the  illustrated  works  of  the  Messrs.  Fisher,  and 
has  deservedly  secured  for  them  so  unwonted  a  degree  of  public 
favor,  fhey  are  designed  for  the  many  rather  than  the  few, 
and  are  conseejuently  vended  at  a  jirice  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  most  elaborate  execution.  The  letter  press  of  the 
present  volume  contains  a  large  mass  of  information,  illustrative 
of  tlie  romance,  natural  scenery,  and  social  and  {)olitical 
history,  of  the  regions  to  which  the  plates  refer. 

The  next  on  our  list,  Fisher  s  Historic  Illustrations  of  the. 
Rihlcy  is  a  great  favorite  with  us,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  in  our  notice  of  the  previous  divisions  of  the  work.  The 
design  of  the  publication  was  a  most  happy  one,  and  as  its 
execution  has  hitherto  been  highly  meritorious,  we  trust  that  it 
will  find  due  favor  with  the  public.  ‘  A  chronological  series  of 

*  Scripture  illustrations,  designed  by  the  most  eminent  painters 
‘  of  every  age  and  country,  engraved  in  a  most  careful  manner, 
‘  and  selected  with  a  sincere  desire  that  they  shall  be  such  as 

*  may  be  safely  employed  in  aid  of  education  and  religion,^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large  class  to  whom  more 
costly  works  may  be  inaccessible.  Amongst  the  engravings, 
which  are  twelve  in  number,  we  may  specify  as  favorites,  Jacob 
deceived  by  the  Bloody  Coat,  by  Guercino ;  The  Shunamites 
Son  restored  to  IJfCy  by  West ;  Christ  blessiny  little  Childreny  by 
Joucenet ;  and  Moses  protectiny  Reuels  DauyhterSy  by  Poussin, 

The  other  two  works,  Canadian  Scenery  and  the  Scenery  and 
Antiquities  of  [reland,  are  yet  in  the  course  of  monthly  publica¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  they  have  proceeded  they  are  highly  creditabh? 
to  the  artists  who  have  been  enqiloyed,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Willis, 
whose  pen  has  been  retain(*d  in  both  cases  by  Mr.  Virtue. 
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Sir  Fjhtard  Seawards  Xarratice  of  his  Shipwreck  .,  awl  oniseqneut  Dis- 
coterp  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Carihhean  Sea  ;  with  a  detail  of  man  j/ 
extraordinary  and  hhjhht  interesting  eretits  in  his  Life.,  from  the  yt^ar 
to  written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  l)y  Miss  •Iiiuc 

Porter.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  PJmo.  London:  Longinun  and  (V>. 

.  1H41. 

Tlie  first  edition  of  this  bewitchin<]^  work  appeared  in  l[{31,  and 
gave  rise  to  ninch  discussion  amongst  tlie  critics  of  the  day.  Tlic 
authenticity  of  its  narrative  was  goodnatnredly  admitted  hy  the  majority 
of  readers,  wlio  were  t(M)  much  charmed  hy  the  romantic  adventures 
and  virtuous  love  of  Sir  Edward  Seaward  to  trouble  themselves  with 
any  impiiries  about  the  reality  of  his  existence  and  history.  Enfor- 
tunately,  however,  for  the  historical  reputation  of  Miss  Porter’s  ])ro- 
duction,  other  folks  were  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  the  examination 
which  they  instituted,  and  the  iiupiiries  which  were  made  in  various 
([uarters,  served  fully  to  establish  the  fictitious  character  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  In  her  preface  to  the  present  edition  Miss  Porter  endeavors,  in 
terms  so  cautious  and  guarded  as  to  confirm  rather  than  t(»  remove  the 
doubt  which  existed,  to  make  good  the  title  of  her  volume  to  the  rank 
of  authentic  history.  She  would  do  bettor  to  let  it  take  its  place 
amongst  the  romances  of  the  day.  It  belongs  to  the  school  of  llobinson 
Crusoe,  and  is  entitled  to  a  high  station  amongst  works  of  that  class. 
Our  young  friends  will  find  it  a  pleasant  companion  for  their  winter 
evenings,  and  their  seniors  will  not  be  displeased  by  having  many  of  its 
pages  read  aloud  for  their  amusement.  The  benign  and  religious  spirit 
which  pervades  the  narrative  renders  it  a  suitable  companion  for  the 
young. 

1.  Discourses  and  Dissetiations  on  the  Scrijttural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Saerijice  ;  and  on  the  principal  Ary  aments  adranced.,  and  the 
Mtule  of  nea,<(oniny  employed.,  hy  the  Ojfponents  of  those  Doctrines  as 

jj  held  hy  the  Ilstaldished  Church  :  irith  an  Appendix.,  S,'C.  Hy  the  late 

Rev.  William  Magee,  D.l).  Part  I.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C’.  Plack. 

2.  Christian  Theohyy.  T\v  G.  C.  Knapp,  D.l).,  TVofessor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Ilalle.  Translated  by'  Leonard  Woods,  jun.,  D.D. 
London  :  Ward  and  (’o. 

'al  Jf  ork'‘ 

^  The  first  of  these  publications  belongs  to  the  series  of  Christian 

p'  literature  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  and  will  be  an 

^  ncce])table  present  to  a  large  class  of  theological  students,  to  whom 

the  masterly  Wvuk  of  Archbishop  IMagee  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible, 
owing  to  its  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price.  The  present  part  is 
^  ])ublished  at  2s.  Od.,  and  is  printed  in  a  neat  and  very  readable  type. 


3.  The  Reformed  Pastor :  Showiny  the  Xature  of  the  I\ist0i 
By  the  it  ev.  Richard  Baxter.  London  :  AVard  and  Co. 
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The  other  two  publications  belong  to  irnrJ’if  Libraiy,  of  which  we 
have  s])oken  elsewhere.  The  first  of  them  is  a  reprint  from  the 
American  edition  of  UlSl,  a  copy  of  which,  in  two  thick  octavo  vidumes, 
is  now  before  us.  It  is  published  at  12s.,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  divinity  library.  We  trust  that  the  enterprising  publishers 
will  he  amply  remunerated  for  the  efl'orts  they  are  making  to  supply 
the  Knglish  public  with  cheap  editions  of  standard  theological  works. 


The  Moral  iwd  Uern/ums  Bearhiffs  of  the  Com  Laws;  a  Ja'c! are  dell- 

rered  in  Xew  lllndsor  Chajxd^  Salford^  Awjnst  22,  1H41.  Hy  A.  J. 

Morris.  London  :  Groombridge  ;  Manchester :  Gadshy. 

We  have  seen  many  superfluous  apologies  for  the  ministers  who 
were  present  at  the  Convention  at  Manchester ;  but,  we  must  confess, 
that  we  have  not  yet  met  with  a  perfectly  satisfactory  vindication  of 
those  who  intentiimally  and  deliberately  staid  away ;  and  especially  of 
those  who,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  withlndd  a  more  than  implicit 
censure  on  their  brethren  who  met  together.  Happily,  however,  for 
the  rej)ntation  of  that  body,  and  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  ])eople  among 
whom  they  minister,  they  were  not  all  of  them  too  timid  or  to(»  nice 
to  a.ssemble  for  such  a  purpose ;  they  did  not,  all  of  them,  make  the 
sacredness  of  their  office  a  plea  to  exonerate  them  from  the  discharge 
of  some  of  its  most  sacred  duties.  Althmmli  we  bv  no  means  intend 
to  compare  the  voluntary  absentees  on  that  occasitm  to  ‘  the  priest  and 
the  Levite,’  we  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  those  who  were  j)resent 
with  the  good  Samaritan. 

Mr.  Morris  is  of  the  latter  class,  lie  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed 
of  the  claims  of  duty  and  benevolence ;  and  we  gladly  welcMMue  his 
Disetmrse  as  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that  great  c«»nvocation  of  charity. 
4Ve  trust  that  his  example  will  be  numerously  followed,  for  we  can 
say  of  him,  not  only  it  is  well  that  he  has  done  so,  but  he  has  done  so 
well.  This  lecture  has  nothing  ineptum  ant  incptc  ;  it  is  clear,  con¬ 
vincing,  pointed,  and  glowing  with  the  most  warm-hearted  j)hilaiithropy. 
The  Discourse  itself  is  brief,  yet  witlnnit  deficiency  ;  the  style  is  ]>ure, 
perspicuous,  and  attractive  ;  and  the  whole  evinces  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  moral  and  religious  bearings  of  the  subject,  with  an 
intense  concern  for  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  mankind.  Such 
a  sermon  cannot  fail  to  do  good  ;  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
wide  circulation  it  so  w  ell  deserves. 


Outlines  ef  a  Private  Calendar.  London  :  Ward  and  Co.  Dinning- 
ham :  Showell. 

The  work  before  us  is,  in  our  judgment,  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
advance  real  improvement  of  mind  ;  moreover,  w'e  have  reason  to 
know  that  it  originated  in  a  genuine  solicitude  for  the  object  it  pro¬ 
poses,  and  is  the  result  of  many  years’  experience.  "I'he  direct  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  w’ork  is  to  induce  a  specific  object  and  method  in  the 
exercises  of  the  closet ;  and  this,  by  constituting  a  nnnd)er  <»f  anniver- 
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saries  throughout  the  year  of  such  a  nature  as  to  beget  ineditatiun  and 
rertection.  The  plan  of  tlie  work  is  thus  stated  :  ‘  This  Calendar,  as 
may  he  seen  by  reference,  has  an  opening  for  every  month,  and  a  line 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  Every  opening  presents  four  columns. 
Under  the  first  two  are  distribulable  those  occasions  which  relate  to 
personal  and  domestic  interests;  the  other  columns  are  intended  for 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular  interests  of  the  human  family  at  large.’ 
The  calendar  is  j)refaced  by  an  instructive  and  beautiful  introduction, 
full  of  evangelical  truth  and  pastoral  wisdom  and  affection,  illustrating 
the  uses  and  guarding  against  the  possible  abuses  of  the  plan  recom¬ 
mended,  and  withal,  admirably  explaining  the  object  of  habitual  self- 
examination.  To  this  are  added  a  few  resolutions  conducive  to  prac¬ 
tical  piety,  abridged  from  President  Edwards’  Journal.  The  whole 
breathes  a  tender  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  pious  or  thoughtful,  in  whose  hands  it  may  be  ])laced, 
will  instantly  conceive  an  affectionate  respect  for  their  unknown 
friend. 


Screicc^  at  the  Onl’niation  of  the  Rev,  Andrew  Reed,  R.A.,to  the  Padond 
C/unye  of  the  Charch  assemlliny  in  the  Old  Meeting  lloia^e,  Nonrirh, 
yiarch  the  2nd^  K141.  To  which  is  jmji.ved  a  Brief  Sketch  (f  the 
History  of  the  Church,  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

Ordination  services  among  dissenters  were  formerly  very  heavy  and 
tedious.  Nothing  could  be  well  imagined  more  wearying  and  unprofit¬ 
able.  It  is  happily  otherwise  now'.  The  services  before  usarewortliy 
of  ajmstolic  times,  and  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  affecting 
and  impressive  than  the  charge  of  the  father  to  his  son  ;  while  the 
youthful  pastor’s  answers  to  the  questions  usually  proposed  on  such 
occasions,  and  his  confessitm  of  faith,  are  of  a  very  high  order  as  it 
regards  devotional  sentiment,  just  views  of  the  nature  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  office,  and  an  accurate  and  ])rofound  theology.  VVe  do  not 
remend>er  to  have  heard  or  read  from  an  individual  so  young  any  thing 
of  equal  promise-  We  trust  and  ])ray  that  his  ministerial  career  may 
be  like  ‘  the  path  id  the  just,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
pi‘rfect  day.’ 

Mr.  Alexander’s  introductory  discourse  enforces  with  considerable 
power  ‘  the  great  importance  of  being  guided  in  all  our  ecclesiastical 
affairs  by  the  apostles  of  our  Lord.’  We  think  the  text  on  which  this 
is  founded  is  iiappily  selected,  namely,  the  seventeenth  verse  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Paul’s  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians: — ‘For  this 
cause  I  have  sent  unto  you  rimotheus,  who  is  my  beliwed  son  and 
faithful  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways 
nfich  he  in  ('hrist,  as  I  teach  every  where,  in  every  church,*  i\ir. 
(lodwin  s  sermon,  delivered  to  the  peoj.de  in  the  evening,  is  remarkable 
f»>r  the  tender  earnestness  with  which  he  explains  and  applies  the 
])rayer  with  which  the  apostle  besought  the  Ephesians  to  ‘  walk  worthy 
of  the  vocation  wherew'ith  they  were  called.’  The  historical  sketch  of 
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the  church  of  wliicli  Mr.  Hoed  has  taken  the  oversight,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  every  genuine  orthodox  nonconformist,  who  wishes  to 
see  apostolic  ways  restored  to  every  church  in  Christendom. 


R^rords  of  Wesleyan  Life.  By  a  Layman.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 


e  are  here  presented  with  the  social  life  and  religious  experience 
of  the  members  of  a  Wesleyan  family  of  the  middle  class  of  society  ; 
and  the  narrative  illustrates,  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  doctrines  and  discij)line  of  the  Wesleyan  churclj.  We  need 
not  say  the  picture  is  a  very  favorable  (uie  ;  it  generally  happens  so 
when  we  are  our  (»wn  artists  or  tell  our  own  tale.  The  author,  how¬ 
ever,  writes  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  knows  how’  to  add  to  ‘  brotherly 
kindness  charitv.’ 


Wealth  not  Happiness  ;  or.  Fain  Kjrpcctations  destructiee  to  PeoiW  By 

Miss  ^lary  Ann  Lveritt.  pp.  233.  London:  Fisher  and  Co.  1341. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  present  times  furnish  so  large  and  good  a 
list  of  female  authors,  and  we  hail  the  first  effort  of  another,  in  the 
lMM>k  which  appears  at  the  head  of  these  remarks.  It  belongs  t(»  a 
a  class  of  publications  for  which,  indeed,  we  have  no  very  great  re¬ 
gard, — religious  tales.  A  prodigious  amount  of  sickly  sentimentality 
and  ])uerile  writing  has  been  ]>resented  to  tlie  public  under  this 
character.  But  our  objection  is  to  the  manner  in  which  tliey  have 
been  written,  not  to  the  writing  of  them.  W'e  know  no  reason  why 
the  church  should  not  supply  a  suflicient  number  of  sanctified  Scotts 
and  Coopers,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  reading  the  clever  and  be¬ 
witching  tales  of  men,  whose  ignorance  and  avoidance  of  religion  are 
deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  in  their  inffuence  to  be  cautiously  watched 
against.  'I'he  world  is  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  reading  of  tales, 
and  therefore  we  rejoice  to  meet  with  any  one  who  can  unite  sound 
principle  with  cleverness  in  their  productions. 

‘  Wealth  not  Hapj)iness,’  though  not  free  from  that  class  of  imper¬ 
fections  which  usually  attends  the  first  efforts  of  authorship,  is  in 
many  respects  an  excellent  work.  The  writer  is  a  true  and  earnest 
Christian,  and  throughout  her  l)ook  a  due  homage  is  paid  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  We  have  been  especially  pleased  with 
the  high  purity  of  its  moral  tone.  It  inculcates  a  nobleness  and 
delicacy  of  disposition  and  of  conduct,  which  is  quite  refreshing  amid 
the  unworthiness  and  meanness  which  so  lamentably  obtains  both  in 
the  world  and  the  church.  As  to  the  main  lesson  which  the  narrative 
is  designed  to  teach,  no  one  can  question  its  im])ortance  in  this  com¬ 
mercial  age,  when  the  love  and  pursuit  of  wealth  bids  fair  to  quench 
all  the  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  of  the  human  soul ;  when  men 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  realization  of  the  golden  age  is  to  be  found  in 
the  diffusion  of  hard  metal.  The  l>ook  contains  passages  which  slniw 
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that  the  fair  authoress  is  no  stranger  to  the  finer  and  deeper  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  our  nature,  and  is  not  unable  to  awaken  them  in  others. 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  book,  and  especially  advise  religious 
parents  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  offspring.  Its  tendency  is 
good  and  healthful  in  no  common  degree. 


The  tVorl'gy  Puhlishe4l  awl  Posthumous^  of  the  Ree,  Daniel  Isaac,  l^y 

John  Burdsall.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Riley. 

The  publication  of  this  first  volume  of  Mr.  Isaac’s  works  is  peculiarly 
seasonable,  as  the  principal  treatise  it  contains  is  on  a  subject  in  the 
discussion  of  which  the  two  great  parties,  the  popish  and  the  protes- 
tant,  are  strenuously  engaged  ;  we  refer  to  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Claims 
Investigated/  which  in  our  view  settles  the  question  of  hierarchical 
assumption,  apostolical  succession,  and  the  other  delusions  and  abomi¬ 
nations  of  a  state-sustained  hierarchy.  We  hope,  at  its  next  sitting, 
the  president  will  recommend  this  master-piece  of  controversy  to  the 
c(uiference ;  that  new  order  of  priesthood  would  do  well  fo  examine 
their  own  claims,  and  to  nip  their  budding  popery  before  it  becomes 
too  rank  and  luxuriant  to  be  endured.  \\*e  intend  this  brief  notice  as 
a  mere  announcement  that  the  publication  of  INlr.  Isaac’s  works  is  in 
progress.  shall  wait  for  the  two  promised  volumes  bef(»re  we 

enter  upon  the  character  of  the  writer  as  a  polemic  and  a  divine. 


The  Conprcfjational  Manual;  or  a  Concise  K.i'jmitxon  of  the  Relief 
Corernment^  awl  Csaf/es  of  the  Coinjreijational  Churches.  By  John 
liC  Bosquet,  Acting  I'astor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Notting¬ 
ham,  N.U. ;  irith  an  Intro<luction,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Stone, 
Boston. 

‘  This  volume,’  says  the  author,  ‘  is  intended  to  occu})y  a  jdace 
which  has  never  been  filled  by  any  other  book.  Its  (object  is  to  give, 
in  the  briefest  manner,  and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  a 
view  of  what  the  (’ongregationalists  believe,  and  of  what  they  are  as  a 
denomination.’  It  is  transatlantic  in  its  origin — but  Congregationalism 
is  English  as  well  as  American.  It  had,  indeed,  its  birth-j>lace  here, 
but  it  nourishes  most  abundantly  in  the  United  States,  to  which  soil 
it  was  transplanted  by  persecution.  In  both  countries  this  little  but 
comprehensive  manual  must  ])rove  highly  acceptable  to  the  comnuini- 
fies  whose  usages  and  ])rinciples  it  develops.  It  is  just  the  book  to 
‘  lie  uj)on  the  (able  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  retired  room,  and  which 
ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  individual  w  ho  has  named 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  our  Zion.* 


On  Dformities  of  the  Chest  awl  SJnne.^  Illustrated  hy  Plates.  By  il- 
liam  Coulson.  Si'cond  Edition,  pp.  21)0.  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  (\>\ilson  has  long  enjoyed  a  rightly- earned  jmpularity.  His 
work  on  the  chest  is  well  calculated  to  convey  to  females  especially 
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some  sound  practical  lessons,  on  a  subject  which  much  concerns  their 
happiness  and  health.  The  chest,  let  it  Ik*  reiterated,  has  hy  them 
been  too  ‘generally  repirded  as  a  plastic  part  of  their  persons,  to  he 
modelled  with  impunity  at  the  caprice  of  any  fashitm-retailin^  spinster. 
Tlie  error  lies  here,  that  instead  of  arranginj'  the  dress  to  the  form, 
these  artistes  distort  the  hum  to  suit  the  dress.  Hihs,  hack-hone, 
hreast-hone,  heart,  and  Iniiijs,  all  must  yield,  rather  than  another  inch 
he  added  to  the  waist  of  some  ‘  very  fascinatinjx  corsette.*  W'e  do  not 
in  general  advocate  the  display  of  anatomical  drawings,  hut  let  mothers 
carefully  look  over  those  with  which  ^Ir.  C'onlson  has  illustrated  his 
work,  and  give  heed  to  the  good  counsel  which  accompanies  them,  and 
the  vicious  system  which  has  so  long  been  their  reproach  will  cause  a 
shudder  at  its  very  recollection. 


.i  Manual  on  the  Bowels.^  and  the  Treatment  of  their  Principal  Disor^ 
ders  from  Infancy  to  Old  Aye.  Ily  James  Black,  M.l).  pp.  240. 
Longman  and  Co.  1840. 

An  important  subject,  and  clearly  treated  of  in  Dr.  Black’s  work. 
We  stnmgly  recommend  it  as  well  adapted  for  the  ‘  perusal  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession.' 


Uitrrari)  $ntcUigfnfr. 


In  the  Press. 

Tlie  Uev.  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.,  is  preparing  for  publication  ‘  Sacred 
Ilernienentics  Developed  and  Applied^'  a  sequel  to  his  former  volume  on 
liih/ieal  Criticism, 

The  Mental  and  Moral  Dignity  of  Woman.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Parsons. 

Just  Published. 

The  Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versitv’  of  (ilasgow,  18.37 — 1882,  from  the  Author’s  MSS.  By  David  lining, 
Ks«|.  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,  in  two  Flssays  on  our  Lord’s  own  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  Person,  and  of  the  Nature  of  his  Kingdom,  and  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Powers,  and  Ministry  of  a  Cliristian  Church  as  appointed  by  himself. 
By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

China,  or  Illustrations  of  the  Symbols,  Philosophy,  Antifjuities,  Customs, 
Superstitions,  Laws,  Government,  Education,  and  liiterature  of  the  Chinese. 
By  Samuel  Kidd,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and  liiterature.  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  liondon. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Narrative  of  his  Shipwreck  and  conscouent  Discovery 
of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  as  written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited 
by  Miss  Jane  l*orter.  2  vols.‘12mo. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  Bv  W.  Savage. 

No.  2.  An  Appeal  to  the  Antiquaries  of  Europe  on  the  Destruction  of  the 
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Monuments  of  Ec^ypt.  Hy  George  U.  Glldclon,  United  States  Consul  at 
Cairo. 

America  and  the  Corn  Laws,  or  Facts  and  Evidence  showing  the  Exten¬ 
sive  supply  of  Food  which  may  he  brought  from  Anicrica,  and  the  Etleets  of 
the  restrictive  System  on  the  British  and  American  Trade,  lly  John  Curtis, 
of  Ohio,  U.S. 

The  Revival  of  Religion,  a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
East  Laneashire  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  June  22,  1841.  Hy  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.I). 

Account  of  Koonawur  in  the  Himalaya,  ^’C.  Hy  the  late  Capt.  Alexander 
flerard.  ihlitcd  hy  George  Lloyd,  witli  a  large  Map.  8vo. 

The  Congregational  Lecture,  eighth  scries ;  Theology  of  the  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  Hy  James  Hennett,  D.I). 

A  Grammatical  Chart,  or  a  Key  to  English  Grammar.  Hy  \V.  W.  King. 
Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Atonement, 
Sacriliee,  ^c.  Hy  the  late  William  Magee,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  DulJiu. 
Part  1. 

The  Student-Life  of  Germany.  Hy  William  Howitt,  from  the  unpub¬ 
lished  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius. 

A  Coneise  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Princijtal  Diseases  of  the  Air 
Ihissages,  Lungs,  and  Pleura.  Hy  Alfred  Catherwood,  iM.D.,  C.M. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Sliakspere.  Poems.  Part  1. 

The  English  Maiden — Her  Moral  and  Domestic  Duties. 

Ward’s  Library — The  Reformed  Pastor.  Hy  Richard  Haxter. 

Opinions  on  Faith,  Divine  Influence,  &,c.,  from  the  writings  of  John 
Hrown,  D.D. 

V’ia  Media  between  Teetotalisni  and  Drunkenness.  Hy  Mortlock  Daniell. 
Hints  to  Students  in  Divinity.  Hy  John  Hrown. 

Le  Keux’s  Memorials  of  Cambridge.  Parts  17,  18,  10. 

’riie  Standard  of  Faith,  a  Sermon.  Hy  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  H.D. 

Fisher’s  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Hiblc.  Division  IV^. 
liifc  and  Times  of  Louis  Phili})pe,  King  of  the  French.  Vol.  J. 

Fisher’s  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Hook  for  1842.  Hy  Mary  Howitt. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap  Hook.  Hy  Mrs.  Ellis.  1842. 

'I  he  Rhine,  itah’,  and  Greece,  in  a  Series  of  Drawings  from  Nature.  Hy 
Colonel  Cockburn,  Major  Irton,  Messrs.  Hartlett,  Leitch,and  Wolfensburger, 
with  Historical  and  Legendary  Descriptions  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  W  right,  M.A. 
Scott’s  Hible.  Fisher’s  Illustrated  Edition.  Division  11. 

Historic  Memorials  relating  to  the  Independents  or  Congregationallsts, 
from  their  Rise  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  a.u.  16G0.  Hy  Henjainin 
H anbury.  Vol.  II. 

'rhe  Rollo  Co<le  of  Morals,  or  the  Rules  of  Duty  for  Children.  Hy  Jacob 
Abbott. 

The  Corn  Laws  of  England.  Hy  Frederick  Von  Raumer.  Translated  from 
the  German. 

The  Lays  of  Cambrui.  By  Philip  Be  van. 

A  Manual  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Meteorology.  By  Dionysius 
Dirdner.  In  two  vols.  Vol.  1. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Theology.  By  George  C.  Knapp,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle.  'Translated  bv  Leonard  Woods,  jun., 
D.D.  (Ward’s  Library.)  ' 

A  Discourse  designed  to  Advance  the  Objects  of  tlic  Manchester  Con¬ 
ference,  delivered  at  Pontypool.  By  Thomas  Thomas,  Presi<lent  of  the 
Baptist  1'heological  Institution. 

The  Philosophy  of  Christianity,  or  the  Genuine  Christian  proved  to  be  the 
only  real  Philosopher.  By  Philip  1).  Hardy,  M.R.l.A. 


